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PREFACE 


HE salon, always a purely French growth, came 

to its fullest efflorescence in Paris during the 

third quarter of the eighteenth century. There were at 
that time, as said Lady Hervey, “societies to suit one 
in every humour, except a melancholy one.” Madame 
du Deffand held her court at the Convent Saint Joseph ; 
the Duchesse de Luxembourg received at her /éte/ the 
aristocracy from Versailles; Mademoiselle de Lespinasse 
was the fascinating hostess of the brilliant reunions in 
the rue de Belle Chasse, but among these, and the 
many others of less distinction, Madame Geoffrin’s salon 
had a unique and pre-eminent position. Several causes 
contributed to this pre-eminence. The pronounced and 
remarkable character of the hostess, her talent for 
steadfast friendship, and the high moral tone which she 
maintained at her gatherings in that lax age, were 
factors of some influence, but were hardly sufficient 
to account for her wide celebrity, and a vogue which 
scarcely waned for twenty-five years, from 1750 till her 
illness in 1776. During all that time any strangers of 
position coming to Paris——princes or ambassadors, 
Church dignitaries or celebrated statesmen, authors, 
artists, or dzlettanti—were eager for an introduction to 
Madame Geoffrin’s salon; even the Parisians, who also 
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flocked to her evenings, were astonished and almost 
bewildered at the amazing position which she, a homely 
bourgeoise without rank or connections, had won in their 
midst. 

The secret is largely explained by the spirit of the 
times. Paris was seething with new thoughts and ideas ; 
the desire for reform was working as secretly and surely 
as leaven among the accumulated abuses of that corrupt 
and vicious period, and Madame Geoffrin’s house, though 
not so recognised or labelled in her own day, was, 
nevertheless, the stronghold of the reform party. It was 
one of those singular little ironies of life that Madame 
Geoffrin, who hated disturbance, who shrank from 
disorder as from a plague, who once said to Diderot, 
“What better can I do with my money than buy 
peace with it!” should be the presiding spirit of the 
salon which was, so to speak, the nursery of the Revolu- 
tion. The four books which are acknowledged to have 
had the greatest influence on the thought of the time 
were written by her personal friends, all habitués of 
her dinners and of her salon: Lesprit des lois, by 
Montesquieu the pioneer; De V/esprit, the fruit of 
Helvetius’s philosophy, which, it was said, he had 
gathered in the salons; Le systéme de la nature, by 
Baron d’Holbach; and the Lxcyclopédie, by Diderot and 
d’Alembert, assisted by a large band of contributors. 
All four books had the distinction of being proscribed, 
and further, of being torn and burned by the common 
hangman in the Place de la Gréve. 

It thus happened that this saloniére, whose own life 
was tranquil and almost without incident of importance, 
except for her extraordinary journey to Poland, was 
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connected, through the wide circle of her friends, with 
many sides of the social life of Paris. She who, having 
no rank, could not be received at Court, herself received 
kings and princes, dukes and maréchals in her own 
modest house in the rue Saint-Honoré; with no know- 
ledge of art, she was the patron of artists of every kind 
and degree; and what was even more remarkable, she, 
who had not received the most elementary education, 
was the honoured friend and adviser of the most dis- 
tinguished /ttérateurs of the day. It is from their 
journals and letters chiefly that the details of her life 
and times have been gathered: the Journal of the 
Marquis d’Argenson, who was a guest at her dinners; 
the three Z/oges, written after her death by d’Alembert, 
Thomas, and the Abbé Morellet; the works of Diderot, 
Grimm, Marmontel, and many others of her contem- 
poraries. Among modern authorities my acknowledg- 
ments are specially due to the Correspondance between 
the King of Poland and Madame Geoffrin, edited by M. 
le Comte de Mouy; Le salon de Madame Necker, by the 
Comte d’ Haussonville; and the works of M. Colombey, 
M. Tornezy, and M. de Ségur, the latter of whom has 
had access to the private papers of Madame Geoffrin’s 
daughter, Madame de la Ferté Imbault. 
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MADAME GEOFFRIN 
HER SALON AND HER TIMES 


CHAPTER I 


The Death of Francois Geoffrin—‘‘ Rouge and the President Hénault ”— 
The Dolls of the rue Saint-Honoré. 


2 HAT has become of the old gentleman who 
always sat at the end of the table, and who 
never spoke?” 

It was a day early in the year 1750, and the speaker 
was one of the beaux esprits who frequented Madame 
Geoffrin’s house in the rue Saint- Honoré,—soon to 
become the most famous private house in Paris, because 
of the Wednesday dinners which she gave to distinguished 
men of letters and their friends. He had been absent for 
a time, and on his return had missed a familiar figure. 

“J know whom you mean,” replied Madame Geoffrin 
coldly. “It was my husband. ... He is dead.” 

The naive question and its answer of chill indifference 
indicated the position that M. Geoffrin had held in the 
household. When forty-eight mates with fourteen, no one 
is greatly astonished that the result is not a perfectly 
harmonious union; and the death of Francois Geoffrin at 
the ripe age of eighty-four marked the commencement 
of a new era in Madame’s life; a period during which she 
was at last free to follow certain ambitions cherished for 
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many years; ambitions to which the thrifty, though 
wealthy glass manufacturer had proved a persistent and 
irritating obstruction. » 

What a brilliant and witty company gathered round 
her hospitable table in that wainscoted sal/e-d-manger of 
the house in the rue Saint-Honoré! Here were the 
most conspicuous stars in the firmament of Parisian 
intellectual society. 

Fontenelle, old and very deaf, dressed with extreme 
neatness in the picturesque costume of the day; a 
carefully arranged wig, velvet coat, and small-clothes 
fastened at the knee with silver buckles, white stockings 
and buckled shoes, and fine lace ruffles over his small, 
delicate hands; a dainty, aristocratic little figure, always 
amiable, always politely callous and suavely indifferent, 
of whom his friend the acute Marquise de Tencin once 
remarked— 

“Fontenelle has two brains. He has one in the 
usual place, and one where his heart ought to be!” 

Among the guests was Montesquieu, President of 
the Parlement of Rouen, come up to Paris from his 
wine-growing estate, La Brede, in Burgundy, slightly 
rustic in his air and manner, notwithstanding his wide 
travels and cosmopolitan mind; enjoying the social 
reunion, though he would occasionally grumble in his 
letters at the time taken from his great work L’esprit 
des lois, in gadding about to dinners and suppers in the 
capital, 

There too sat Marivaux, who had not yet achieved 
the humiliating distinction of addin’ a word to the 
language — marivauder, to become long-winded and 
tiresome, as Walpole some years later explained. He 
was then the man of clever satires, more biting than 
pleasant, delightful impromptus which, his dear friends 
declared, had been prepared with infinite pains before- 
hand. 
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Not far from the hostess was the calm and equable 
Dortous de Mairan, the lifelong friend of Madame 
Geoffrin, a true philosopher, one of whose maxims at 
least has survived, “ Order is the diamond of the mind,” a 
phrase which well indicates the serene quality of his own. 

A complete contrast to the latter was Piron, the 
free-speaking, jovial Burgundian poet, whose coarse 
tongue and unbridled wit made him more at home 
among his theatrical friends of the Foire de Saint- 
Germain than in this polished society; a Bohemian to 
the core, whose unconventional dress, with the open- 
throated coat, proclaimed that order of any kind was his 
special detestation. 

The Chevalier de Chastellux, Astruc the physician, 
the amiable young Helvetius, with many another literary 
light whose name has passed with his writings into dusty 
oblivion ; and at the head of all, listening with intelligent 
sympathy, guiding the conversation with sure instinct 
into the right channels, occasionally contributing a bright 
and pointed story herself, sat Madame Geoffrin, the only 
lady present, the cordial and beneficent friend of this 
company of philosophers and wits. 

At the time of her husband’s death Madame Geoffrin 
was no longer young. The dreaded guarantaine, the 
age when gay Parisian ladies turned perforce from 
gallantry to devotion, was already ten years behind her, 
and she had neither beauty nor that wondrous charm of 
fascination, which in her protegee, Julie de Lespinasse, so 
conspicuously compensated for its absence. 

She dressed plainly, too, in prim, almost spinster-like 
fashion, a noticeable distinction at that opulent period, 
when laces and diamonds, feathers and brocades @ da 
Pompadour were worn in profusion, not only ‘by ladies 
of the zodlesse, but by the rich bourgeoisie, who by this 
time had rejected with disdain the costume prescribed 
for them by Cardinal Richelieu in the previous reign. 
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Her gowns, though of rich materials, were of the 
severest cut, whether the mode happened to be petticoat 
hoops, or the flowing robes which La Pompadour had 
brought into vogue, and she invariably chose some quiet, 
quakerlike colour, a dove, or lavender, or delicate grey, 
lightened by the finest white muslin or lace at the throat 
and wrists, and a dainty, matronly cap tied with strings 
under the chin. 

Wealthy woman though she was, she rarely wore 
jewels. Was it personal taste, or because she re- 
membered with a certain piqued pride the decree passed 
during the Regency in the early years of her married 
life? a decree which forbade the bourgeoisie to use gold 
and silver plate, or to wear diamonds, pearls, and other 
precious stones. 

“Rouge and the President Hénault I beg leave to 
retain,” wrote her rival, the witty Marquise du Deffand, 
when, after the convenient fashion of the day, she was 
going into retreat for a season, to atone for her flagrant 
sins by laying aside a few of the follies for which she 
no longer cared. For rouge, in big, palpable patches 
that attempted no deception, equally with hair powder 
and red heels, was the mode when Louis Quinze was 
king, and its use was a burning question among certain 
Parisian dames. 

“Might the devout wear it, or was it forbidden by 
the Church?” asked a lady of the Archbishop of Paris. 

“ Madame,” replied the prelate, “by some Churchmen 
it is forbidden, and this perhaps seems too strict; by 
others it is allowed, perhaps you may*think this too lax. 
I should advise a middle course. Wear it on one cheek, 
and not on the other!” 

But Madame Geoffrin would have none of it, 
Neither rouge-pots nor patch-boxes were ever found 
on her dressing-table. From her earliest girlhood she 
had scorned all such artificial aids to beauty, with the 
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fastidious taste of a nature that was almost masculine 
in its admiration of the homely virtues of truth and 
honesty. 

It was not a little curious that Madame Geoffrin, 
whose severe, though perfectly harmonious taste in dress 
was so noticeable as to be frequently mentioned with 
admiration by her contemporaries, should live in the 
same street as the well-known marchande de modes of 
the rue Saint-Honoré, whose “famous dolls and precious 
mannikins,” decked out with the newest fashions, were 
despatched every month from Paris to London, St 
Petersburg, Italy, and Constantinople, “to spread their 
graces throughout Europe.” 

Paris was not a little vain of this distinction. In- 
credulous foreigners were taken to see this unique 
temple of fashion. There dolls were to be seen stiffly 
arrayed in the newest and most absurd coiffures, in puffs 
and hoops, in novel chemisettes and sweeping trains; 
there gauzes and lustrines, taffetas and Lyons velvets, 
laces, tulle, and brocades were twisted into the most 
ravishing dolls’ bonnets and costumes that a light 
Parisian brain could devise. 

Parisians boasted proudly and truthfully, 

“We give the fashions to Europe. A fold or a 
coiffure by a French hand in the rue Saint-Honoré is 
copied by all the civilised world!” 

Perhaps Madame Geoffrin, with this ever-changing 
panorama of fashion before her eyes from her earliest 
childhood, had soon learned to disregard and despise its 
frivolous vagaries, and, with characteristic originality, 
had adopted a style best suited to herself. In any case, 
this plainly dressed woman of middle age, this unaffected 
simple bourgeoise had her own individual and somewhat 
unusual charm; a bright gaiety of mind, a mocking 
though kindly humour, a brilliant common sense that 
was not far from genius, and, for human leaven of these 
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social qualities, a warm-hearted active benevolence that 
delighted in giving pleasure to every one around her. 

As the years passed she gradually attracted to her 
dinners and to her salon not only all that was most 
brilliant in the sparkling society of Paris before the 
Revolution, but the flower of the intellect and aristocracy 
of Europe. 

Crowned heads came with interest and curiosity to 
pay deferential court to this queen of Parisian literary 
society; she was received with more than the usual 
distinction at the Courts of Vienna and Poland; an 
empress was her familiar correspondent; and courtiers 
and princes, diplomats, distinguished foreigners, and men 
of letters, alike deemed it one of the most covetable of 
honours that Paris had to offer, to be presented to this 
homely saloniére, whose father had been a valet de 
chambre, and whose education had been so lamentably 
neglected that she could neither spell nor write gram- 
matically. 

It is told of her that one day an Italian abbé 
brought her an Italian and French grammar, and begged 
to be allowed to dedicate it to such a learned leader of 
society, whose patronage, he assured her, would be of 
invaluable service to the book. 

“To me, monsieur !” she exclaimed in surprise. “ The 
dedication of a grammar! I am not learned, my patron- 
age is nothing, and I do not know Italian.” 

The author persisted, but she interrupted him good- 
humouredly. 

“ Monsieur, I do not even know how to spell!” 

Another charming little story is told of her and the 
Abbé de Saint-Pierre which illustrates her exquisite tact 
as a hostess, and explains in some measure her success 
as a salonicre. 

The Abbé, who was a terrible bore, would talk in- 
cessantly whenever he was fortunate enough to get a 
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listener, on his two favourite subjects, the reform of 
spelling and universal peace. 

One evening he called early, and was evidently pre- 
pared to make a long stay. Madame Geoffrin resigned 
herself; and, with the gift of sympathy which was hers 
in no small degree, drew him into a conversation so 
eloquent that at parting she complimented him on the 
excellent entertainment he had given her. 

“Madame,” replied the Abbé gallantly, “I was only 
the instrument on which you played so well!” 

Her delicate sense of humour, too, was not a small 
factor in the sway she held over so many and such 
diverse minds. When the old philosopher, Mairan, grew 
somewhat excited in argument with the Marquise du 
Chatelet, femme savante and amie intime of Voltaire, 
Madame Geoffrin adroitly cooled his wrath with a don 
mot. “ Monsieur,” she said, “you surely would not draw 
a sword against a fan!” 

But all this was not yet. At the time of her 
husband’s death in 1749 she was not so great a person- 
age as she became later. She was then merely a 
pleasant bourgeois hostess, wealthy for her time, whose 
only glory was reflected from the great men who came 
occasionally to her pleasant, well-served dinners, which 
she gave regularly every Wednesday at two o’clock, in 
the quiet, well-ordered house in the rue Saint-Honoré. 


CHAPTER II 


Madame Geoffrin’s Memoirs—Her Early Life—Grandmother Chemineau— 
Francois Geoffrin. 


NE evening in her illustrious old age some of . 
Madame Geoffrin’s young friends pressed round 
her and begged her to write her memoirs. 

The scene may be imagined without difficulty. The 
comfortably furnished room, softly lighted by wax 
candles in silver sconces, the walls covered with choice 
pictures by her artist friends, Boucher, Van Loo, Chardin, 
and Vernet, with here and there the dim outline of a 
dusky bronze, the gleam of a white statuette, or a bust 
from the hand of Bouchardon or Lemoine, and, seated in 
her special arm-chair, the centre of an interested circle, 
the severe-looking, gay-hearted old lady in her exquis- 
itely neat dress and cap with papzl/on bows. 

She had doubtless been recounting with vivid descrip- 
tion and humour some of her recollections of the number 
of distinguished people who had filed through her rooms, 
had been dwelling, as old age loves to dwell, on bygone 
scenes and curious events. With what delight the 
younger folk would listen, with what eagerness they 
would beg her to make a more permanent record of such 
piquant reminiscences; and one can see her, loving to 
give pleasure to youth, perhaps even a little flattered at 
the interest her stories had excited, promising to begin to 
write her reminiscences, 

Not long after she announced one day to her guests 


that she had begun her memoirs, and would, if they 
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desired it, read to them what she had written. All were 
delighted ; they gathered round their hostess in a circle, 
and she began: 

“Memoirs of Madame Geoffrin in six volumes, in 
duodecimo. 

Pelreiace, 

“The truth of my character, the naturalness of my 
mind, the simplicity and variety of my tastes, have made 
me happy in all the situations of my life; I shall feel 
much pleasure in revealing myself to myself. That work 
will be for me what great plans of embroidery or tapestry 
are to other women; the choice of the design will amuse 
me, the execution of it will occupy some time, I shall 
work at it a little, I shall grow tired of it, and I shall 
not finish it.” ; 

And that was the end of Madame _ Geoffrin’s 
Memoirs ! 

But, thanks to her correspondence with the Empress 
Catherine of Russia, we get some glimpses of her early 
life, so strange in its utter lack of preparation for her 
ultimate destiny as the queen of Parisian literary society. 

When Madame Geoffrin’s salon became one of the 
“things to see” in Paris, where people of the highest 
rank thought it a privilege to be received, strangers would 
sometimes ask the inevitable question, “ Who was she?” 
and her enemies were delighted to be able to reply — 

“ Une vraie bourgeoise! the daughter of Pierre Rodet, 
at one time valet de chambre to the late Dauphine.” 

Pierre Rodet was a widower without children when 
he married an intelligent girl, more cultivated and of 
better position than himself, Angelique Thérése Chemin- 
eau, the daughter of a Paris banker. 

A year after the marriage, in June 1699, a baby 
girl was born. The same day she was baptized as Marie 
Thérése, and, just fourteen years later, became Madame 
Geoffrin. 
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The few glimpses we get of Madame Rodet show 
her to have been an interesting woman. She had some 
talent for painting, and had cultivated the talent, which 
probably explained her celebrated daughter's almost 
passionate love of art. There is still in existence a 
miniature of her, painted by herself. It is a beautiful 
face, with piercing dark eyes and fine regular features ; 
she is dressed in green and gold brocade, her throat and 
neck are bare, and the whole has a sfzrituel/e and refined 
air. 

Another picture, painted by her, “ Ecole d’Athens,” 
was, many years afterwards, given by Madame Geoffrin 
as a special mark of friendship to the King of Poland, 
who valued it greatly because of the giver. 

It is interesting to learn that the young mother, like 
the majority of young mothers with imagination, dreamed 
dreams for her baby daughter’s future, though it is safe 
to assume that in her wildest, most soaring vision she 
did not picture the height of social importance to which 
that daughter eventually attained. 

When the little Marie Thérése was only a few weeks 
old, Madame Rodet wrote to her mother, Madame 
Chemineau, a woman of strong and original mind, 
seriously consulting her as to what direction the educa- 
tion of her sweet and wonderful baby should take. The 
witty old grandmother was amused at this premature 
anxiety, and sent her daughter a bantering reply. 

“Tam not surprised that you should be still unde- 
cided as to the course you will choose in the education 
of your daughter. For my part, I have-not yet thought 
about it, but, as you remind me, she is alveady six 
weeks old, and it is quite time to form a plan for her 
education ! 

“You have never been able, you say, to distinguish 
what method I have followed in yours. I can well 
believe it, for I have never had any. I have always 
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done what I thought to be best without thinking before- 
hand.” And the letter finishes with a little touch of 
parental sarcasm. 

“If I have made you cleverer than myself, so much 
the better; but I do not see any necessity for your 
daughter to be cleverer than you. Do you know, I 
have a dreadful fear that you will not make a prodigy 
of her!” 

Poor tender little dreaming mother! She was 
destined not to give any loving care to her daughter's 
education, not to see anything of her extraordinary 
advancement. A year later, in giving birth to her son 
Louis, she went to her long sleep, untroubled by further 
earthly dreams of any kind, 

Pierre Rodet, her husband, overwhelmed with grief 
at the loss of his young wife, survived her only a few 
years, and the two little orphans were taken to live with 
their strong-minded grandmother Chemineau in the rue 
Saint-Honoré. 

More than half a century later, when the Empress 
Catherine of Russia asked Madame Geoffrin for a 
description of her early life, she wrote the following 
minute details of an education which, though lacking 
almost everything generally considered education, yet 
undoubtedly guided her to a quite unusual knowledge of 
her own kind. “The knowledge of life,” says Marmontel, 
“was her supreme science . . . in the study of manners 
and customs, in the knowledge of men, and, above all, of 
women, she was profound and capable of giving good 
and useful instruction.” 

The letter is interesting, revealing as it does, not 
only a strong personality, but the sentiments of a middle- 
class Parisian just two hundred years ago. 

“My grandmother Chemineau,” she writes, “had a 
good deal of wit, and a very well-furnished mind... . 
She had very little education, but her mind was so 
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observant, so clever, so quick, that it never deserted her ; 
it always served her instead of knowledge. She spoke 
so agreeably of the things she knew nothing of, that no 
one desired she should know them better; and, when 
her ignorance showed itself too plainly, she extricated 
herself by her jests, which disconcerted the pedants who 
wished to humiliate her. She was so satisfied with her 
lot that she regarded education as superfluous for a 
woman. She said— 

“7 have managed so very well that I have never felt 
the need of it. If my granddaughter ts a fool, knowledge 
will make her self-confident and unbearable; if she has 
wit and sense she will do as I did; she will make up the 
deficiency by her tact and perception. . 

“ She, therefore, in my childhood, taught me simply 
how to read, but she made me read a great deal; she 
taught me to think and made me reason; she taught me 
to know men, and made me say what I thought of them, 
and told me how she judged them also. She obliged 
me to give her an account of all my movements and all 
my feelings; and she corrected them with so much 
sweetness and indulgence that I never hid anything 
of what I thought or felt; my interior was as visible 
to her as my exterior. My education was continual ; 
I never left my grandmother, and everything was for 
me a subject of instruction. She said that masters 
would have made me lose my time, and she never 
gave me any. She could not endure the elegancies 
that dancing masters teach; she only desired me to 
have the grace which nature gives to* a well-formed 
person. 

“She did not like instrumental music. She thought 
that several instruments together made too much noise, 
and that one by itself was insipid. She liked singing, 
but she liked it best without accompaniment. If I had 
had a good voice she would have allowed me to learn to 
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sing. She said it was the only one of the natural talents 
which needed cultivation. 

“But having found in me no other faculties to 
cultivate but those of thought and feeling, she guided 
my thoughts and my sentiments, and I am, like my 
grandmother Chemineau, very satisfied with my lot.” 

The Empress Catherine’s reply to this long account 
of her childhood was: 

“Truly, Madame, your grandmother was a woman of 
much merit; the description you gave of her is charming, 
and her granddaughter is charming also.” 

One other side of the little Marie Thérése Rodet’s 
education was encouraged and cultivated. Madame 
Chemineau, who made religion as much a part of her 
daily life as the daily meals, was a very devout Catholic, 
and the two little orphans under her care were taken 
regularly each morning to mass in the celebrated church 
of Saint-Roch, also in the rue Saint-Honoré. 

Diderot, hearing of this years after, pictured with his 
lively imagination the little girl “in a plain head-dress, 
in a short and light cotton frock, pretty as an angel, 
joining together the two sweetest baby hands in the 
world at the foot of the altar.” 

It is truly a charming, almost idyllic, picture to 
think of in the vicious Paris of the early years of the 
eighteenth century, when the whole city seemed given up 
to gambling and intrigue; when at night the picturesque 
old town was brilliant with lights—the pots de feu— 
which flamed outside every gaming-house; and citizens 
of every degree had no other thought or desire than to 
risk their savings in a wild attempt to increase their 
fortune. 

But this tranquil and uneventful girlhood was not 
permitted to last long. Not far from the house of 
Madame Chemineau, where Marie Rodet was dreaming 
her innocent maiden dreams, lived a widower, a sober, 
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staid man of middle life, who watched with admiring eyes 
the pretty jeune fille he so frequently met as she walked 
to and fro from church with her grandmother and her 
little brother. 

Monsieur Geoffrin was the prosperous general cashier 
of the Saint-Gobain venetian mirror manufactory, and, in 
addition to his income from that source, he had a fair 
private fortune left him by his first wife. 

Marie Rodet was very young it is true, but child 
marriages were quite common in the eighteenth century, 
and this grave and stolid widower on the borderland of 
fifty decided to ask the grandmother’s consent to his 
marriage with her granddaughter. 

Madame Chemineau evidently thought the match 
quite suitable, in spite of the difference in their ages. 
Marie was not yet fourteen, while Francois Geoffrin, the 
aspiring bridegroom, was in his forty-ninth year. But 
his character was solid, his manners quiet and inoffensive, 
and, probably most potent reason of all, he was a wealthy 
man. It would be an excellent settlement! Marie had, 
of course, no voice in the matter; she was a well brought 
up young French girl, who would have thought any 
disinclination or objection to the futur chosen by her 
guardian quite indelicate. 

A month after she had passed her fourteenth birth- 
day, Marie Thérese Rodet became Madame Geoffrin, and 
the newly married couple settled in a house farther 
down the rue Saint-Honoré which had been the property 
of Francois Geoffrin’s first wife. 

What a strange ménage it must have been in those 
first days of married life! 

The little bride of fourteen refused to be separated 
from her brother Louis, just a year younger than her- 
self. The poor child probably shrank from the loneliness 
of a big house in which were only the domestics and the 
occasional company of her sedate and elderly husband. 
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There is little record of the early years of Madame 
Geoffrin’s married life. In 1715, nearly two years after 
the marriage, a daughter was born, and the girl-mother 
found plenty of interest and occupation for her days. A 
year or two after this a baby boy came, and Madame 
Geoffrin, not yet twenty years old, but already a notable 
housekeeper, was kept busy for some years attending to 
her matronly and household duties. 

Then, at the age of thirty or thereabouts, an event 
happened, insignificant enough in itself, but the com- 
mencement of great things in the life of Madame 
Geoffrin, just as a tiny spring on a mountain side - 
gradually, almost imperceptibly, widens and gains in 
volume till it finally develops into a broad and noble 
river connecting the interests of half the civilised world. 

Not far from “the house opposite the Capuchins,” 
where, at the age of thirty, Madame Geoffrin had already 
spent more than half her life, and where she was destined 
to live to the end of her days, was the Oratory, near 
which the notorious Marquise de Tencin had hired an 
appartement., 

It was a tolerant age. What the scandal-loving 
Besenval wrote of the Maréchale de Luxembourg, could 
have been applied equally to Madame de Tencin. 

“Tn France, if one is wealthy and bears a good 
family name, not only is everything forgotten, but one 
may even enjoy an honoured old age, after a youth spent 
in utter shamelessness.” 

Madame la Marquise de Tencin was a relic from the 
vicious days of the Regency. In her earliest childhood 
she had been set apart for a religious life, and to that 
end she had been educated in the convent of Grenoble. 
When, however, the time came for her to take the veil, 
she refused so resolutely that by a dispensation from the 
Pope she was allowed to leave the convent and become 
a canoness of Neuville, near Lyons. 
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But she was hungering for the gaieties of the great 
world, and in a short time she appeared at the licentious 
court of the Regent, where she soon took a prominent 
place among the crowd of intriguing ladies, conspicuous 
among whom was that monstre desprit, the Marquise du 
Deffand. 

At the Hétel de Tencin, which, with its grounds, 
occupied the space where is now the rue de la Paix, she 
held her salon; and here, when John Law, the Scottish 
financier, was Contrdleur Général, fortunes were not 
seldom lost and won in a single evening. 

Madame de Tencin, as well as her guests, yielded to 
the prevailing mad passion for gambling in shares that 
infected all France under the ruinous Systéme Law; but, 
with a quite singular good luck, though she speculated 
recklessly, she always won, and the crash of the Systeme, 
which a contemporary pamphlet calls one of the “ Five 
Sores of France,” found her among the few who had 
amassed a large fortune, by means of that disastrous 
bubble. 

By her intrigues with the vicious Cardinal Dubois, 
the dme damnée of the Regent, she raised her brother to 
the dignity of Cardinal Archbishop of Embrun, and did 
the honours of his hétel with such a gay and gracious 
hospitality that the Abbé Trublet once remarked— 

“Ta Marquise is so amiable! If her self-interest 
required that she should poison a friend, she would 
certainly choose the sweetest poison possible!” 

Though dark rumours of crimes tarnished the name 
of this gentle-mannered lady, though she was even 
confined in prison for a short while on the charge of 
murdering one of her lovers, the great world still received 
her and flocked to her salon. But these days had passed 
with her youth, when, after an unspeakable—and un- 
writable—career, she settled in her afpartement in the 
rue Saint-Honoré, not far from where Madame Geoffrin 
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lived with her wealthy old husband and young daughter 
Thérése, 

Madame de Tencin, no longer either rich or young, 
had few attractions to offer the literary men, friends of 
former days, who from habit, perhaps, still came to her 
little dinners and suppers ; though, to those who were poor 
enough to find it welcome, she yearly gave a strange 
New Year’s gift—a length of velvet pour se faire les 
culottes, and, with good-natured insolence, she called 
them all her “ menagerie.” 

Casting the keen calculating eyes—eyes that had seen 
so much !—on the wealthy and winsome young Madame 
Geoffrin, who in those days was rather devote, she prob- 
ably thought what a piquant charm her goodness and 
simplicity would offer to the world-worn cynics of her 
salon. 

There was the daughter, too, a girl of almost mar- 
riageable age, with, doubtless, a substantial dot, a detail 
that clever and poor “itterateurs would not be above 
considering. 

Be that as it may, she made friendly overtures to 
the young bourgeoise mother, who, flattered by the 
notice of Madame la Marquise, was, it may be easily 
imagined, delighted to be received as a guest at the 
house of Madame de Tencin, among the most famous 
literary men of the day. 

Madame Geoffrin had already had a share of the 
joys and sorrows that chequer life. Her grandmother 
Chemineau was dead, and, a still more poignant grief, 
she had lost her little son at the age of ten. 

There is no reason to think that she was unhappy 
with her elderly, commonplace husband, but one can 
quite understand that her introduction to Madame de 
Tencin’s salon, to the witty and cultivated talk that 
flashed to and fro between the most brilliant men in 
Paris, was a new and absorbing interest in the quiet 
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monotony of a life pent hitherto between the narrow 
confines of duty and sober relaxation. 

Madame Geoffrin, even in her old age, was a bright 
and keenly intelligent woman, stirred with a warm, 
living interest in all that was happening round her; and 
one may well suppose, that, at the age of thirty, with 
an almost grown-up daughter, she was thirsting for a 
few more social pleasures than she had experienced 
as the wife of the stolid bourgeois, Francois Geoffrin. 

Her husband, as might have been expected, was 
scarcely so well pleased with the new acquaintance. 
From the beginning, he objected to his wife’s frequent 
visits to Madame de Tencin’s salon; but, some years 
later, when she began to entertain a few of her fine and 
witty friends at his own house, he became annoyed and 
indignant. The old man, too human and elementary to 
adopt the accommodating indifference fashionable in 
polite Paris, did not approve of his wife visiting among a 
set of men whose lives and opinions were so different 
from his own. They were philosophers, a term then 
synonymous with free-thinkers; they were professed wits, 
who jested at everything above and under the heavens; 
and, worse than all else, it cost a good deal to give them 
dinners, and Monsieur Geoffrin, though a rich man, was 
frankly economical. 

There were quarrels; but Madame Geoffrin, hitherto 
a docile wife, with a tranquil, unruffled temper, now, 
fighting for something she prized, showed an unyielding 
will; and, as their daughter, afterwards the Marquise, 
relates, there were terrible struggles for ‘mastery, in which 
Madame was invariably the victor. 

Finally the old man, worn out by daily domestic 
squabbles, thought it better to hoist the white flag, and, 
having by this time retired from business, he gave his 
whole attention to the management of the household. 
Since his wife was determined to give good dinners to 
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her friends, he made it the occupation of his leisure to 
ensure that they should be given at the most economical 
rate possible. 

It was a curious ménage, and the Marquis d’Argen- 
son, a friend of the philosophers, and sometimes a guest 
at Madame Geoffrin’s table, gives us an intimate peep 
into her home life at this period. In one of his diaries, 
a rare little book entitled Les lotsirs @un Ministre, he 
writes : 

“I knew a bourgeois household, the master of which 
was in wealthy circumstances, where the usual order of 
things in middle-class families was entirely reversed. 
Usually it is the woman who takes upon‘herself the 
daily duties of the household, but there it was the con- 
trary ; the mistress of the house prided herself on being 
a cultivated woman, and one of the principal means 
she employed to increase her reputation was to give, 
sometimes a dinner, sometimes a supper, regularly 
on certain days of the week to the Jdeaux esprits and 
connoisseurs. 

“Her husband’s fortune was quite equal to this ex- 
pense, and the worthy man was well pleased that his 
wife should have such a taste. But though he never 
appeared to take interest in the discussions which went 
on around him, though he asked not a question and 
said not a word, I have heard on good authority that 
it amused him. How do we know that he did not listen 
in a critical spirit ? 

“Certain it is that this man who said not a word, 
who only spoke to serve his guests at table in the most 
courteous and simple fashion, who had the appearance 
of being only the obliging friend of Madame, and of 
ordering nothing; this man, I repeat, passed all his 
mornings in regulating the expenses, in ordering the 
meat, in preparing the menus. He severely scolded 
the servants when they failed in any of their duties, and 
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laid down such precise and exact laws for their guidance 
that all his people trembled before him. He has even 
been known to remonstrate with his wife, when by some 
fault of hers the expenditure was too great, or the meals 
not sufficiently good.” 

The Marquis d’Argenson was, it is to be feared, the 
only visitor to the Geoffrin household who gave its 
master the credit of being secretly amused at the wits 
and fine gentlemen who came to eat his good dinners. 
Most of them considered him an excellent target for 
their witticisms, and, because he always sat silent in that 
company of gay causeurs, regarded him as little better 
than an imbecile. 

Some new and diverting story of his naive ignorance 
was always circulating among the guests, 

He was found one day deep in Bayle’s Daéctionary. 
It was printed in two columns, and he was reading it 
straight across the page. 

“ What an interesting work it would be,” he remarked, 
“if it were only a little less abstruse!” 

Another time some one had lent him a book of 
travels, of which he read the first volume over several 
times. 

“Tt is excellent reading,” he replied to some one who 
had asked his opinion of it, “but it appears to me that 
the author repeats himself a little!” 

Grimm relates of him that one evening on his return 
from the Comédie Francaise he was asked what play he 
had seen. 

“T cannot tell you,’ was his answer, “for I have not 
yet had time to look at the play-bill!” 

Even the innocent amusement of his leisure, 
practising on a ¢rompette marine, a stringed instrument 
of the period, was a cause of mirth to the mockers. His 
daughter, however, the Marquise de la Ferté Imbault, 
takes cudgels in her father’s defence. She declares that 
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the good old man was greatly honoured in the parish 
of Saint-Roch, where he was known as a man of strict 
integrity, blameless life, and very charitable to the poor. 
She adds, moreover, that he had all the “ Gothic virtues,” 
which few of the brilliant company that gathered round 
his table any longer possessed. 

This only daughter was married when about eighteen 
years old to the Marquis de la Ferté Imbault of the 
Estampe family, one of the oldest in France, It was, 
of course, the usual mariage de convenance, beauty, youth, 
and a substantial dot on one side of the balance, against 
blue blood and great family connections on the other. 

Late in the December of 1749, Madame Geoffrin’s 
old husband died, leaving her the mistress of his great 
wealth; and that same year, by a strange coincidence, 
Madame de Tencin died also, bequeathing to Madame 
Geoffrin, as a kind of unspecified inheritance, the wits and 
philosophers who had regularly attended her dinners and 
her salon. 


CHAPTER III 


The Literary Salon—Madame de Tencin’s Novel—Lady Hervey in Paris— 
Fontenelle. 


HE supple and shrewd Marmontel, in the discursive 
gossip of his memoirs, has recorded his first 
meeting with Madame Geoffrin at the house of Madame 
de Tencin, giving us a sketch of the distinguished 
causeurs who met at her small appartement. 

Marmontel, then a rising young author from the 
provinces, who, throwing aside his abbé’s gown, had 
come to Paris with nothing but his pen and a small store 
of louis with which to conquer fortune, had been taken 
by Monsieur de la Poplinitre, a wealthy fermier-général, 
to the house of Madame de Tencin, to read his new 
tragedy Aristoméne, 

The literary salons of the eighteenth century were 
not only bureaux desprit, they were offices of criticism 
also, in which were discharged informally and pleasantly 
the duties of the modern review. Here a young author 
would bring his new play or poem, his moral story or 
didactic essay, to read to the literary experts, who, in 
polished phrase and witty epigram, or with a silence 
more damning than faint praise, would make or mar the 
success of the work, : 

The somewhat apocryphal story is told of Madame 
de Tencin, that one evening while reading to her guests 
some chapters of her novel, /e Comte de Comminges, she 
suddenly became aware of a noticeable silence, and 


flattered herself that the audience was enthralled with 
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the story. Pausing a moment she looked up from her 
manuscript, and discovered that every one of her visitors 
was fast asleep ! 

Marmontel, the young provincial writer, found a 
rather formidable company of critics at Madame de 
Tencin’s. Montesquieu and Mairan, Fontenelle and 
Marivaux, Saurin, Helvetius, with other less noted men 
of science or letters, “and in the midst of them a woman 
of excellent talents and profound judgment,” who, plain 
and simple in her dress and manners, looked more 
like a housekeeper than the mistress. She, he was 
amazed to learn, was the notorious Madame de Tencin, 
“who, to obtain favour from the State, could put more 
springs in action, both in town and at court, than any 
other person in the kingdom.” 

“Tt needed all my lungs to make myself heard by 
Fontenelle,” he writes, “and though very near his ear I 
was obliged to pronounce every word very loudly and 
emphatically. But he listened to me with so much 
kindness that he made the effort of this painful reading 
a pleasure. It was, you may imagine, extremely 
monotonous, without inflection or colour; yet I was 
honoured with the attention of the company. I had 
even the honour of dining with Madame de Tencin, 
and from that day should have been inscribed on her 
list of dinner visitors, but M. de la Popliniere had no 
difficulty in persuading me that there was too much wit 
there for me. 

“T soon perceived that each guest arrived ready to 
play his part, and that the desire of exhibiting did not 
always leave conversation the liberty of following its easy 
and natural course. It was who should most quickly 
seize the moment as it flew to place his epigram, his 
story, his anecdote, his maxim, or his light and pointed 
satire, and to make or find this opportunity the circuit 
they took was often unnatural.” A practice of which, 
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as every one knows, the eighteenth-century wits of 
Paris had not the monopoly. 

After the reading was finished, Madame Geoffrin, 
the only other lady present, who was then “beginning 
to choose and compose her literary society,’ invited 
Marmontel to visit her house. 

But again M. de la Popliniére dissuaded him. “ What 
would you do there?” said he. “It is only another 
rendezvous of fine wits.” 

And the acquaintance, eventually so fortunate for the 
literary man, was postponed for several years. 

It was not possible that the virtuous Madame 
Geoffrin should have remained ignorant, during twenty 
years’ acquaintance, of the character of her hostess. 
Walpole writes the malicious gossip that the old 
Marquise gave the younger woman some of her own 
vicious counsel, but that was after he had once been 
Madame Geoffrin’s friend, and was consequently among 
the most spiteful of her enemies; besides, Walpole was 
never above colouring truth in the cause of wit. 

Still it was undoubtedly a most accommodating age, 
and even those, who, like Madame Geoffrin, were severely 
virtuous themselves, did not sit very heavily in judgment 
on those whose lives were less immaculate. 

Madame de Tencin, deeply versed in the knowledge 
of her kind, probably hit on the reason of the younger 
woman’s forbearance after she had begun a society of 
her own. 

“The cunning old woman,” as a contemporary calls 
her, would look round at her guests and ask— 

“Do you know why la Geoffrin comes here? It is 
to see what she will be able to collect from my 
inventory.” 

Certain it is that when the Marquise died, almost 


the whole of her company went in a body to Madame 
Geoffrin’s, 
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Fontenelle, on hearing of Madame de Tencin’s death, 
wasted no time in regrets for the loss of the lady who 
had been his friend for quite half a lifetime. He 
announced, with tranquil indifference, “ For the future I 
shall go to Madame Geoffrin’s.” And his two old chair- 
men had only to carry him a little farther down the same 
street to find the same gathering of his friends at Madame 
Geoffrin’s, where, instead of being casual guests as before, 
they now attended her good dinners with flattering 
regularity, almost every Wednesday that she gave them, 
for the rest of their lives. 

The greater number of those who passed from 
Madame de Tencin’s society to that of Madame 
Geoffrin were of the kind who, intelligent and witty 
enough in their own day, are amply described for 
posterity in a footnote; which, like a gravestone, gives 
only the date of their birth and death. 

Of this kind was certainly not Fontenelle. His 
epigrammatic wit and extraordinary personality, even 
more than his writings, made him a celebrity to the 
end of his long life, 

Though he had then passed his ninetieth year, he 
remained for some time longer the most notable figure 
of Madame Geoffrin’s salon, and of interest to all fashion- 
able Paris. In January 1755, at a New Year's ball 
given by Madame Helvetius, we find Fontenelle, then 
nearly ninety-eight, opening the ball with Mademoiselle 
Helvetius, aged one year and a half. 

We get another interesting glimpse of him at this 
period from the pen of Lady Hervey, once the friend of 
Pope, the beautiful and witty Molly Lepel. She is 
visiting Paris in 1751, and writes to her friend the Rev. 
Edmund Morris: “ Here is as great variety of company 
as can be imagined ; coferdes to suit one in every humour 
(except a melancholy one) that one can be in. I dine 
sometimes with a set of Jeaux esprits among which old 
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Fontenelle presides. He has no mark of age but 
wrinkles, and a degree of deafness; but when by sitting 
near him you make him hear you, he never fails to 
understand you, and always answers with that liveliness 
and a sort of prettiness peculiar to himself. He often 
repeats and applies his own and other people’s poetry 
very agreeably; but only occasionally, as it is proper 
and applicable to the subject. He has still a great deal 
of gallantry in his tone and discourse. He is ninety-two, 
and has the cheerfulness, liveliness, and even the appetite 
of twenty-two.” 

But it is Madame Geoffrin who gives the most lucid 
and striking presentment of Fontenelle. Many years 
after his death, when she herself was nearing that bourne 
to which he had long since gone, Madame Necker, the 
young and beautiful mother of the future Madame de 
Staél, would beg her old friend to tell her what she ~ 
remembered of Fontenelle, whose memory still lingered 
in Parisian salons. 

It is to these conversations, noted down by Madame 
Necker in one of her numerous memorandum books, that 
we owe this picture of the most consummate egoist the 
reign of that royal egoist, Louis Quinze, produced. 

Thanks to the Mouveaux Meélanges we can see the 
small, well-preserved figure being brought day by day to 
Madame Geoffrin’s; its unruffled calm, its never varying 
equanimity, totally unmoved by any emotions, indifferent 
to all the ordinary impulses of mankind; a figure of 
almost inhuman egoism, which, because of its serene and 
passionless apathy, lingered on almost to the end of its 
hundredth year. : 

“ He was like a little, very delicate machine,’ said 
Madame Geoffrin, “ which would last for ever if one placed 
it in a corner and never rubbed or brushed against it 
roughly.” 

He was as nearly a perfect literary abstraction as a 
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man may become. The only occupations of his life 
were to think, write, talk, or hear others talk. 

“War,” he remarked one day, “is a great nuisance ; 
it interferes with all good conversation.” He cared for 
neither music, painting, nor sculpture. “I know only 
the mind,” he told Madame Geoffrin; and Grimm, the 
many-sided German, declares, with some disgust, that he 
was un esprit tout pur for ever on the watch for paradox 
and epigram. 

He did not love any one; people pleased him, that 
was all; he was never heard to pronounce the word love. 
Madame Geoffrin, whom he had met daily for almost 
twenty years, was curious to know if she had any place 
in his affections, and she one day asked him— 

“Do you esteem me?” 

“] think you very amiable,” he politely assured her. 

“ But if some one came to you, and told you that I 
had killed one of my friends, would you believe it?” 

“T should wait,” was his cautious reply. 

He, or nature perhaps, had banished every emotion 
from his life. He did nothing from sentiment; he took 
no impressions from others; in talking he would listen 
while others spoke, without interrupting, often without 
troubling to reply; and, if any one reproached him, he 
could listen all day without answering. When Madame 
Geoffrin scolded him, as she scolded all her friends in 
turn, he would say blandly, with an almost imperceptible 
shade of irony— 

“ Madame is always reasonable, but she is too reason- 
able.” 

“ Have you ever laughed?” she once asked him. 

“ No,” he replied ; “I have never given a hah-hah!” 
and that was his only idea of laughter. He would smile 
at witty speeches, but he was never moved by any more 
lively sentiment. 

He never cried; he had never been angry; he had 
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never run; and, utterly unstirred by such desires himself, 
he thought them scarcely natural in others. “He would 
have been an insupportable nonentity, if it had not been 
for his great talents,” said Madame Geoffrin, who more 
nearly approached being his friend than any of the others 
he met and talked with daily. 

He spoke of his parents with the same icy indifference 
he showed to all the world. His mother was apparently 
of the same type as himself. 

“My father was a fool,” he remarked, with a fine 
impartial frankness to Madame Geoffrin, “ but my mother 
was clever. She was a Quietist; a little, sweet woman 
who often said to me, ‘My son, you will be damned.’ 
But it did not trouble her at all.” 

“One could not say that he was avaricious,” said 
Madame Geoffrin, who herself had a passion for giving, 
and whose charming motto was Donner et pardonner. 
“But he never had any money in his pocket; his heart 
never acquainted itself with the needs of others.” 

He was once told of an unfortunate young person whom 
it was his duty to assist, and, by persuasion, he was finally 
brought to the point of consenting to give a contribution. 

“How much shall it be?” he asked. 

“ Twenty-five louis,” was the answer. 

“Very well; take it,” said Fontenelle, giving up the 
key of the little coffer where he kept his superfluous cash. 

“Two days afterwards,” says Madame Geoffrin, “I 
learned of this good action, and began to praise him, so 
that he might be encouraged to repeat it. But he did 
not know of what I was speaking, the little transaction 
was entirely effaced from his mind.” 

Fontenelle, unlike Madame Geoffrin, gave himself no 
concern about the habits or character of his servants. All 
he demanded of them was that they should do their duty 
satisfactorily and agreeably, without friction of any kind. 

M. Daube, his nephew, a disagreeable person who 
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bored the old man considerably, had rooms in his uncle’s 
house, and required of Fontenelle’s two chair-men that 
they should carry him also. 

They both refused; old Mathieu with a good deal of 
anger, 

M. Daube went to complain to his uncle in voluble 
wrath. 

M. de Fontenelle shut his eyes, sank into his arm- 
chair, and heard him to the end, without interrupting, 
without moving an eyelash. 

When M. Daube thought he had roused his uncle to 
a proper sense of the situation, he paused, and Fontenelle 
remarked tranquilly— 

“And now I should like to hear what Mathieu has 
to say.” : 

“ What!” exclaimed M. Daube; “a scoundrel who 
only loves wine!” 

“And what should Mathieu love?” was Fontenelle’s 
cool reply. 

Fontenelle had absolutely no affection for this nephew, 
but he was scrupulously careful not to fail in what 
etiquette demanded. 

When M. Daube was ill he refused to stir from the 
house till Madame Geoffrin came and gave him one of 
her customary scoldings. 

“You delude yourself,’ she told him, with plain 
spoken common sense. “ You are perfectly useless; you 
never see him. Come to my house; I have very few 
people, and no one will betray you.” 

The old man allowed himself to be persuaded, but he 
could not endure the thought of not doing everything 
proper to the occasion, and in the middle of dinner he 
turned to Madame Geoffrin to say— 

“Some one ought to be sent to hear how he is.” 
Madame Geoffrin immediately despatched Mathieu, who 
soon came back with a quite joyful air. 
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“ M. Daube is much better, he has less fever.” 

Fontenelle gave a light sigh, and said in a piteous 
tone— , 

“You will see he will recover from it.” 

M. Daube died nevertheless. 

But, in spite of his arid, unlovable egoism, Fontenelle 
had a gay, bright wit, which made him a welcome guest 
in society. 

Madame Grimaud, almost as old as himself, was 
brought one day to see him. 

“Well, monsieur,” she said gaily, “here we are, both 
still living.” 

M. de Fontenelle put his finger to his lips, and said, 
with an arch smile— 

“ Hush, madame, they have forgotten us!” 

When he had passed his ninetieth year, Madame 
Geoffrin reminded him of his duty towards his old 
servants. 

“Tt is shameful, my friend,” said she, “that you have 
not made your will. You should not run the risk of 
leaving your old servants to die of want.” 

And, acting as usual on her good impulses, she took 
him in her carriage to the house of his lawyer. 

“What must I leave them ?” asked Fontenelle, with 
his customary docile indifference. 

She dictated the amount, and he named her his 
executrix, saying finally— 

“ But it is the custom to give a ring to one’s executor, 
is it not?” 

And to this friend of more than twenty years he was 
careful to explain that the gift was not for affection, nor 
for remembrance, but because it was “the custom.” 

“It was not his heart that prompted him,” added 
Madame Necker, “for Fontenelle was only a man of 
intellect.” 
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7 OLTAIRE,” wrote Madame Geoffrin to a friend, 

“jis more mad than ever; he is like the pastry- 
cooks who eat the little pies they cannot sell! He keeps 
a theatrical company at his house to play the pieces that 
the Comédie will not accept.” 

Voltaire, on his side, was not above retaliating. 
When Madame du Boccage, a saloniere, wrote a play, 
a very feeble one it is true, but still a play, he asked 
maliciously — 

“And Madame Geoffrin, when is she going to give 
us one?”—a sly hit at her well-known illiteracy. 

There was never a cordial feeling between these two 
celebrated Parisians. Voltaire had occasionally been a 
guest at Madame Geoffrin’s “Wednesdays,” but by the 
time she inherited the “menagerie” from Madame de 
Tencin, Voltaire, in disgust, had shaken the dust of Paris 
from his feet, to find more flattering homage from 
Frederick of Prussia than his own sovereign was disposed 
to give him. 

Voltaire was no favourite at Court. Marie Leczinska, 
the pious Queen, held him in horror as a philosopher, the 
mocking enemy of her venerated friends the Jesuits ; 
while Louis had a personal dislike to his historiographer, 
which made him more than willing to grant that arrogant 
subject permission to live in Prussia. 


Frederick the Great, at Voltaire’s suggestion, wrote 
31 
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to the French king to know if he might have the 
happiness of keeping the renowned philosopher at his 
Court. % 

“Certainly,” was Louis’s remark on receiving the 
letter. “I shall have a lunatic the less, and he will have 
one the more!” 

Montesquieu, like Fontenelle, was one of the great 
attractions of Madame Geoffrin’s “Wednesdays” in the 
earlier years of her salon. 

His Lettres Persanes had gained him a reputation in 
Paris when he was scarcely more than twenty-one; but 
a greater fame awaited him, when, after twenty years of 
travel and research, he published his L’esprzt des lots, a 
comparative study of the laws of different countries, which 
obtained an immense vogue in Europe as well as in 
France, and was undoubtedly one of the books which 
had a marked though subtle influence in bringing about 


1“ the Revolution. 


Montesquieu, unlike Fontenelle, was not a brilliant 
talker in the society they both frequented. When not 
travelling he lived for a great part of the year on his 
estate, La Bréde, in Burgundy, where he had a considerable 
interest in wine-growing and export. 

Here, as a relaxation from his severe literary work, 
he would dress and toil in the most unconventional 
fashion. To the scandal of his fine Parisian friends he 
was occasionally seen tramping about his fields with 
the peasants, like one of themselves, wearing the white 
cotton cap of a countryman, and carrying a long vine 
prop over his shoulder. . 

Strangers, who came to pay the great man homage, 
would stop this peasant, and ¢utoyer him familiarly in 
asking the way to the philosopher’s house; and their 
embarrassed bewilderment may be imagined when he 
declared himself to be the Baron Montesquieu they were 
seeking. 
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t= 6. His *voice, naturally discordant, had a pronounced 


$* 


Gascon accent, and as he was short-sighted, and some- 


what retiring by nature, it is easy to understand his 


ay 


- 
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confession that he liked best to visit those houses in 
Paris where he could converse without ceremony. 

He would occasionally warm to a serious eloquence ; 
and though his repartees were at times tardy and 


halting, he had his flashes of brilliancy. 


_ An acquaintance, telling him of an impossible 
adventure, noticed his smile of incredulity. 
“If it is not true I will give yon my head,” he 
added. 


“JT will take it,” said Montesquieu. “Little gifts 


: are always welcome between friends!” 


Montesquieu was one of the few people whose 
friendship, greatly prized, Madame Geoffrin was not 
able to retain. 

She was careful, from policy as well as temperament, 


- never to give offence when it could be avoided, but 


“ 


unwittingly, by the sheer, unkind irony of circumstance, 
she made an enemy of Montesquieu in the very act of 
offering a little incense at the great man’s shrine. 
M. de Ségur tells the story in La Royaume de la rue 
Saint-Honoré. 

He had been friendly with Madame Geoffrin at 


the reunions of the Marquise de Tencin for many years 


and when she began receiving at her own house, he 
had willingly given her his countenance and encourage- 
ment. 

“Madame Geoffrin’s house is frequented by the 
best company,” he wrote to his friend M. Cerate, “she 
is very desirous that you and I should increase the 
number.” 

Asa proof of his great regard for her, she was 
among the first to whom he sent a copy of his L’esprit 
des lois. Madame Geoffrin was delighted by this 
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flattering mark of friendship. The book, eagerly 
awaited, had been printed in Geneva; there were few 
copies in Paris, and this preference, in the brilliant 
circle that surrounded her, was one of the greatest 
compliments her distinguished guest could have paid 
her. 

In the first flush of gratitude, very soon after re- 
ceiving it, she sat down to thank him in a gracious 
little letter, which, unfortunately, failed deplorably in 
its mission. : 

“The book,” she wrote, “appears to me the chef 
@euvre of wit and philosophy. It has two especial 
distinctions: the first, that it cannot be judged by fools, 
it is beyond their comprehension; the second, that it 
satisfies the self-respect of those who are capable of 
understanding it”... 

Little did Madame Geoffrin think as she lighted the 
taper, sealed the congratulatory letter, and sent it off 
by courier, what harassment and annoyance that little 
note would indirectly cause! 

Montesquieu, on receiving the charming missive, 
was puzzled and not a little piqued. His book to be 
so warmly appreciated, appraised, and valued in so 
short a time! Madame Geoffrin was an_ intelligent 
woman he knew; but he was also well aware that she 
had had no education, and he could not understand ~ 
how it was possible for her to have read and digested 
in a few hours, an abstruse work that had taken him 
years of patient study to write! 

The philosopher desired an explanation, but, not 
wishing to touch on so delicate a question with Madame 
Geoffrin herself, he wrote to the Marquise de la Ferté 
Imbault, her widowed daughter, who lived in the same 
house. 

The worst enemies of the Marquise could never 
have accused her of diplomacy. She was as abrupt 
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and frank as her mother was cautious and tactful, and 
from earliest childhood had. had the embarrassing habit 
of blurting out the bare truth on all occasions, a habit 
that, at times, gained her not a little ill-will from the 
philosophic party surrounding Madame Geoffrin. 

In this case, as in others, she went straight to the 


heart of truth, and wrote to Montesquieu without 
_ softening or disguisement, that Madame Geoffrin had 


certainly not read his book; that all she knew of it 
could only have been gathered from what she, the 
Marquise, had read to her mother in odd half-hours ! 

It was a severe blow to Montesquieu’s literary 
pride; he was acutely annoyed that she should have 
held the work of half a lifetime so lightly; moreover, 
his wounded self-love even fancied that a soupcon of 
sarcasm could be discovered in the praise so freely 
offered, and from that time their friendship cooled by 
degrees. 

When, a few years later, he died of smallpox, he 


‘left behind him, in letters to the Abbé de Guasco, 


evidences of a pronounced hostility, destined, long after, 


~ to cause Madame Geoffrin an infinity of annoyance and 


expense. 
Among the other visitors of those early days when 
Madame Geoffrin first began to receive, was one who 


_ gained a most unenviable European fame, the young 


Madame d’Etioles, known afterwards to the world as 
Madame de Pompadour, maitresse en titre to Louis the 


~ Well-Beloved. 


Madame d’Etioles was not fortunate in her parent- 
age. Her father, M. Poisson, was a butcher in the 
commissariat department, till his gambling propensities 
led him to appropriate money that was not his own. 
Unable to repay it, he was forced to leave France 
secretly to escape imprisonment, and _ during his 
absence he was tried and condemned to be hanged. 
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As they could not get at his person, he was hanged 
in effigy; all his property was seized by creditors; and 
Madame Poisson and her two young children were left 
penniless. 

The less said of Madame Poisson the better. 
M. le Normand Tournehem, a rich fermier-général of 
good family, took the two children under his protection, 
and gave them both a good and thorough education. 
Jeanne Antoinette, clever, but too thin to be pretty 
then, was taught dancing, vocal and instrumental music, 
drawing, and languages, and, as she profited intelligently 
by these advantages, it is not surprising that later, in 
addition to being “the prettiest woman in Paris,” she 
was one of the most accomplished women of her 
time. 

When she was eighteen or nineteen years old, M. 
Tournehem arranged a marriage between her and his 
nephew, M. le Normand d’Etioles, who was deeply in love 
with the beautiful and fascinating Jeannette. It wasa 
difficult task to gain the consent of the young man’s 
father to such an undesirable match, but the promise of 
M. Tournehem to leave the young couple all his fortune 
had doubtless more weight with the parents than their 
son’s infatuation. 

After the marriage, says Madame Geoffrin’s daughter, 
M. Tournehem rented a house in the rue Saint-Honoré, 
not far from where Madame Geoffrin lived. The ménage 
consisted of M. de Tournehem, the young M. and Madame 
d’Etioles, and Madame Poisson, the mother of the bride. 

It was not long before Madame Geoffrin met the two 
ladies at the salon of Madame de Tencin, who was the 
godmother, and, it was said, the guide and adviser of the 
charming Jeannette. 

Madame d’Etioles was too brilliant to pass unnoticed 
in any society. Her beauty, her winning manner, and 
unusual accomplishments, made both Madame Geoffrin 
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and her daughter the Marquise think their new neighbour 
a quite desirable acquaintance, 

But the mother, Madame Poisson, whose character was 
not even doubtful, was a serious obstacle in the way of 
friendship, and Madame Geoffrin felt something akin to 
dismay, when one day, soon after the introduction at 
Madame de Tencin’s, the disreputable Madame Poisson 
and her daughter were announced. 

It was impossible to be friendly with a woman whose 
evil character was known to all Paris, but her beautiful 
daughter was so bright and charming, with every 
attractive grace that good looks and youth could give, 
with manners so irreproachable, that it was a social 
puzzle how to keep the acquaintance of one lady and 
reject that of the other. 

Destiny, however, soon stepped in and cut the knot, 
for Madame Poisson became an invalid about this period, 
and died a few years later from cancer. 

Madame d’Etioles was by herself a most welcome 
guest, and she was soon enrolled among Madame 
Geoffrin’s regular Wednesday diners. 

“There was in her countenance,” said even one of 
her enemies, “a most attractive blending of vivacity and 
tenderness, and a delightful gift of badinage, piquant but 
refined, gave an unusual interest to her conversation.” 

Blonde et blanc, pretty, with a supple and graceful 
figure, natural in her manners, singing marvellously, with 
every seductive grace, and, with it all, perfectly good, 
“she greatly delighted the old philosophers at the 
Wednesday reunions,” said Madame de la Ferté Imbault. 

She was equally successful in pleasing Madame 
Geoffrin and her daughter. She tactfully appealed to 
the sympathy of the elder lady. “It was such a 
privilege to be allowed to come to her interesting dinners. 
She would never be able to see such society in her own 
circle, where all the guests were so dull.” ... 
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And the young Marquise, who was six years older 
than herself, she treated with such a pretty deference 
that her undesirable connections were quite overlooked. 

But one cannot doubt, that, through it all, an intrigue 
was on foot to introduce the fascinating Madame d’Etioles 
to the notice of the King. 

Her husband’s chateau was situated at Choisy-le-roi, 
on the borders of the forest of Senart, where the King 
often hunted, and Madame d’Etioles frequently joined 
the ladies in the King’s hunting party, where she was 
distinguished not only by her beauty, but by her good 
mount. She had a fashionable eguipage de chasse in 
waiting, and among the beautifully attired women who 
lent such colour and grace to these hunting expeditions, 
she was conspicuous for the striking elegance of her 
riding costume. 

Her fair, brilliant complexion surely never looked 
more fair and brilliant than when, in a long riding-dress 
of rich blue velvet, ornamented with embossed gold 
buttons, with a felt hat of the same colour, from which 
floated a waving white plume, she rode along the forest 
paths, excited at the thought of the possibility of 
meeting His Majesty. 

The King had noticed her, and all the Court were 
wondering how the intrigue would end. 

The story is told that one day, at about this time, 
Madame de Chateauroux, the reigning favourite, was 
returning from the hunt in the King’s carriage, accom- 
panied by the Duchesse de Chevreuse, when the latter 
remarked, perhaps with a touch of malice, “Madame 
d’Etioles looked even prettier than usual at the hunt 
to-day.” 

Madame de Chateauroux said nothing, but trod on 
her friend’s foot in a most emphatic fashion. 

When the King had left them, the Duchesse de 
Chevreuse asked the reason of her friend’s action. 
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“Do you not know then,” answered the favourite 
angrily, “that people talk of giving that little d’Etioles 
to the King?” 

The dapper little Abbé de Bernis, too, with his 
chubby face, courtly manners, and a useful gift of making 
polite vers de société, had heard that the pretty Madame 
d’Etioles had been distinguished by the King’s notice. 

“The Abbé,” writes Marmontel, “immediately asked 
permission to go and pay his court to this engaging 
young woman. .. . He arrived at Etioles by the patache, 
or public barge (singularly like a modern house-boat), his 
little packet under his arm. They engage him to recite 
some of his verses; he amuses, and exerts every effort 
to make himself agreeable ; and, with the superficial wit 
and varnish of poetry which was his sole talent, he suc- 
ceeded so well, that, in the absence of the King, he was 
admitted into the secret of the letters that passed 
between the two lovers.” 

The intrigue had, however, a more public and 
dramatic dénouement. In the autumn of 1744, among 
the festivities held in honour of the marriage of the 
Dauphin and the Infanta, a da/ masqué was given at the 
Hétel de Ville. 

The King, during the evening, made his way to the 
ballroom, and had not gone far before he was met by a 
lovely Diana “queen and huntress,” carrying a bow in 
her hand, and a quiver of arrows at her side. 

Diamonds sparkled in her beautiful chesnut hair, her 
hazel eyes were not less brilliant than her diamonds ; 
her exquisite mouth was parted in a smile as she levelled 
the bow and arrow at His Majesty, with all the gay 
witchery of unconscious youth and conscious beauty. 

“Your darts will wound,” said the King graciously. 
“Do not shoot me.” 

“The darts I shoot at you will only wound myself,” 
replied Diana, 
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The talk turned on the royal hunt in the forest of 
Senart, and, after a little graceful badinage, the lady dis- 
creetly left the King, dropping her handkerchief as she 
went, perhaps accidentally, perhaps with a touch of 
feminine coquetry. 

The King picked it up, and, pausing a few seconds, 
seemed somewhat undecided. Then, suddenly, he 
crossed the ballroom, and presented the handkerchief 
to Diana, with a low bow and a gallant compliment. 

It was a masked ball and a good deal of license was 
permitted. “The handkerchief is thrown! the hand- 
kerchief is thrown!” exclaimed the masks, pressing 
round, 

Louis was glad to hurry away, but the next day 
“the King’s act of graciousness” was known and dis- 
cussed in every Parisian salon, 

Madame d’Etioles fortune was decided. Not long 
after, she, who had shown such a pretty deference to 
Madame Geoffrin and her daughter the Marquise, was 
herself Madame la Marquise de Pompadour, before whom 
princes of the blood, courtiers and gentlemen of every 
degree, bowed low, bareheaded, with a deference they 
hardly paid to the rightful Queen, the poor neglected and 
despised Maria Leczinska. 


CHAPTER V 


The Marquise de Pompadour and Madame de la Ferté Imbault—The Spend- 
thrift and Squalid Court—The corvée, gabelle, and taille—The Kidnapping 
Riots. 


ADAME DE POMPADOUR in her sudden and 
intoxicating success did not forget her old 
friends of the rue Saint-Honoré, 

“She only desired that my mother and I should have 
great influence under her reign,” writes the Marquise de 
la Ferté Imbault in her private papers, from which M. 
de Ségur has published extracts, “but we were neither 
of us intriguing women, and as for me, who was more 
particularly her friend, I saw her only five or six times 
during the nineteen years of her favour.” 

There was no quarrel or even coldness; Madame 
Geoffrin and her daughter simply declined all the 
favourite’s advances. When, after having been declared 
mistress of the King, Madame de Pompadour wished 
Madame de la Ferté Imbault to become one of her 
informal court at Versailles, “I answered politely, but 
frankly,” says the Marquise, “that I had always felt a 
decided aversion to being attached to the Court... 
and that I had no intention at present of changing my 
conduct in that respect. . . . Some time after, being at 
Fontainebleau while the King and Court were there, the 
Duchesse de Modena took me to the Comédie, where her 
box was opposite that of the King, which was high and 
barred, After the play, when the King had gone away, 
Madame de Pompadour lifted the grz/e and greeted me 
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so tenderly that all the Court was astonished and I 
greatly diverted.” 

A year later, she ‘again pressed Madame de la Ferté 
Imbault to come to Court “to establish herself in the 
cabinets,” and she added as an inducement, that it would 
please the King, who liked virtuous and straightforward 
women. But Madame Geoffrin’s daughter again refused, 
and they “parted the best friends in the world.” 

The last interview between Madame de la Ferté 
Imbault and Madame de Pompadour was not long before 
the death of the latter, when the splendour and power 
of her almost absolute rule over France was turning 
to dust and ashes, when she, who, like Solomon, had 
experienced the fulfilment of ambition to satiety and 
had pursued to its limit a royal magnificence, was proving, 
like the Hebrew king, the truth of his bitter pronounce- 
ment, “ All is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

After assuring the Marquise that she was greatly 
affected by the deplorable state of the kingdom and the 
rebellion of the Parlement (“like a comedienne who plays 
her part well,’ added the Marquise), with tears in her 
eyes, “she protested that it was a great mark of her 
attachment to the King to remain near him, that she 
would be a thousand times more happy living alone and 
tranquilly at Menars, but that the King would not know 
what to do if she left him ; and in thus opening her heart 
to me, which she declared she could open to no one else, 
she painted her torments with an eloquence and energy 
which I had never seen in her before . . . at the same 
time, I saw her so miserable, so insolent, so violently 
agitated, and so embarrassed by her supreme power, that 
when I went away after an hour of that conversation, the 
thought struck me that there remained’no other asylum 
for her but death.” 

The favourite had no outward fall from her disgraceful 
elevation, no public humiliation to undergo, but two 
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months after her conversation with Madame Geoffrin’s 
daughter, her body was hurried away from Versailles 
(where, by royal edict, a corpse was forbidden to remain) 
on a hand-barrow, so lightly covered by a narrow cloth 
that its whole outline was plainly visible, while the King, 
once her lover, is reported to have uttered a cruel and 
callous jest. 

Madame de la Ferté Imbault insists on the fact that 
in spite of her infamous position and vicious parentage, 
she was at heart a good, and not a depraved woman. 
The manners, the standard of morals, differed widely 
from those of to-day, and many a Court lady, with more 
than the sixteen quarterings of nobility who despised the 
King’s favourite—for her low origin only !—would have 
been delighted to step into her place. 

But it is to be feared that, without touching on the 
question of morality, Madame de Pompadour did much 
to deserve the execration which the starving multitudes 
of Paris heaped upon her. The four sisters who had in 
turn filled the office of mistress to the King had been 
comparatively inoffensive. They had asked for very 
little, and the King had given them not much more. But 
the new favourite had expensive tastes, was insatiably 
ambitious of power, and, to keep that power, she became 
inordinately grasping of wealth and place. 

The ministers were helpless. Gradually, relentlessly, 
she drew everything into her two hands, till she finally 
held an almost unshared sway in the kingdom. 

“JT can reward no one,” said the Comte d’Argenson, 
in disgust ; “ Madame de Pompadour snatches everything 
from me.” 

She fostered the Bourbon passion for building, in 
the apathetic Louis, though the royal treasury was 
empty, and workmen had to wait for their wages till the 
brothers Paris, the great financiers, could arrange another 
loan. 
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In the year that she and her royal lover were plan- 
ning and arranging for the erection of the Ecole Militaire, 
and superintending the building and decoration of her 
chateau at Meudon, the pretty new toy that cost the 
nation several thousands (though her uncle Tournehem 
protested that it was all built owt of her savings), the 
poor of the city, huddled in their wretched rat-holes, 
were dying by hundreds in misery and starvation. 

The Court, under her vivacious rule, was in a con- 
tinual ferment of gaiety. Theatricals, in which La 
Pompadour acted and sang with her cultivated and 
charming voice, were a great resource against enw, and, 
with her much-lauded generosity to artistes of all kinds, 
she bestowed liberal pensions on singers, actors, and 
playwrights. 

The Court no longer remained at Versailles for the 
greater part of the year as in the previous reign. 
Madame de Pompadour, to prevent the King from relaps- 
ing into the apathy that was the curse of his life, kept 
him perpetually moving, now to Fontainebleau for the 
chase; now to the beautiful retreat of Choisy-le-roi, whose 
exquisite gardens were kept up at an incredible expense ; 
to Compiegne, Marly, or any of the nine country houses 
kept in order for the King’s pleasure. 

Such gaieties had to be paid for, and the result is 
told pithily by the Marquis d’Argenson, who, like other 
thinking men of the time, deplored the ruin into which 
the nation was being hurried by the King and his spend- 
thrift mistress. What a picture these few lines give of 
the squalor and mad expenditure at Versailles ! 

“Poverty is beginning to besiege the royal treasury 
in such a way that the household of the King needs 
absolutely everything. The most incredible things are 
said of it. The purveyors have declared that they can 
no longer supply the King’s table, and have hidden them- 
selves; others have been engaged, about whom there is 
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no less fear; the King’s grooms ask for charity, and 
all else is the same. Yet the expenses of the house- 
hold are increasing, there is no longer any order or 
regularity. Each journey to the King’s country houses, 
even that to Trianon, costs a hundred thousand “ures. 
The chief equerry is growing wealthy in his department, 
others do the same. The ladies-in-waiting on the 
princesses gain eighty per cent.; it is said that the 
morning coffee and roll of each of these ladies cost two 
thousand francs a year; and so it is with everything 
else, no one has authority to check this royal household, 
which is an abyss of expense for the nation.” 

During the terrible winter and spring of 1750, 
Madame Geoffrin found plenty of scope for her active 
benevolence. A deep and bitter poverty, which affected 
all classes, was eating like a canker into the very heart 
of France. 

Madame Geoffrin, whose kind heart and “giving 
disposition” was proverbial among her friends, did her 
utmost to relieve the misery in her own neighbourhood. 
The Abbé Morellet, one of the regular convives of her 
“ Wednesdays,” related that one Sunday, a day when 
she did not receive, he was shown into her salon, where 
he surprised her while tying up little bags of money for 
the poor. She had many pensioners, he added, destitute 
and friendless old women, for whom she paid the rent, 
retired servants, crippled workmen, or some ailing child 
who needed more delicacies than its parents could 
afford. It was a regular occupation for her Sundays, 
and he drew from her the confession that it gave 
her more real satisfaction than she would have the 
next day, her “Lundi,” when she would entertain the 
most celebrated artists and distinguished amateurs of 
Paris. 

“She rarely passes a day without doing good,” said 
one who knew her well; and the story of the dairy- 
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woman and her cows was a standing joke in her 
immediate circle. 

“ How is it,” asked one of her intimates, “that the 
cream is so poor while everything else at your table is 
so perfect ?” 

“Well, you see,” replied Madame Geoffrin, “I can’t 
possibly change my dairywoman, because I have given 
her two cows.” 

She had heard from her servants that the dairywoman 
was in great trouble over the loss of her only cow. With 
her usual delight in making others happy, she had 
replaced the cow, and added another, to make up, she 
said, in some measure, for the distress the poor woman 
had _ suffered. 

There was sore need for private charity in all parts 
of France, for its ruler and his ministers were callously 
and brutally indifferent to the sufferings of the poor. 

The bare recital of the woes of the peasants and poor 
farmers under the oppressive system of the corvée, or 
forced labour for making new roads, reads like some 
barbarous story of medizeval tyranny. ; 

In the mid-eighteenth century the ministry of 
France suddenly awoke to the need for good roads 
throughout the kingdom. It was no illusion; the 
highways and byways of France were bad beyond 
description, but the measures taken to provide better 
ones were more disgraceful than the state of the roads. 

The intendants of the provinces were overjoyed at 
this new outlet for their administrative energies, and 
peasants and working farmers were called on to give 
their labour, and to employ their own horses, mules, — 
and oxen without recompense. It was computed that. 
a quarter of every working day was exacted without 
payment of any kind. Some intendants, more tyrannous 
than others, would order new highways to be made 
with absolutely no regard to the peasant. At Etampes, 
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for mere caprice, in order to shorten the entrance into 
the town by a few furlongs, they cut through a hillside. 
At Arpajon forty houses had to be destroyed to avoid 
making a road through the cemetery, but not a penny 
of indemnity was paid to the owners of the houses. 

The gadelle, or salt tax, was another grievance. 
Every subject above seven years old was expected to 
buy seven pounds of salt during the year, and if there 
was too much for his consumption he was forbidden by 
law to sell it to any one else. It was sold at about 
forty times its value, and the profit resulting from this 
infamous transaction was looked on as one of the 
principal revenues of the King. 

The ¢azl//e tax, too, was yet another source of oppres- 
sion. The taxes were all farmed out, first to the 
forty (afterwards sixty) /ermzers-général, who grew 
enormously rich on the profits wrung by the sous- 
Jermiers from the downtrodden nation. Little glimpses 
in the diaries of the time indicate faintly the widespread 
misery caused by this crushing and _ irresponsible 
taxation. 

In one village an assessor, seeing chicken’s feathers 
on a peasant’s doorstep, remarked— 

“The tax will be increased next year. People who 
can keep fowls can afford to pay more money !” 

- But we find in Rousseau’s Confessions a more 
arresting illustration of the results of the lengths to 
which this unrighteous taxation was carried than 
- perhaps is to be found elsewhere in the literature of 
- the period. He had one day been for a long walk 
in the neighbourhood of Lyons when, “ After several 
‘hours of useless walking, tired, and dying of hunger 
and thirst, I entered a peasant’s hut, of not very good 
appearance, but the only dwelling I saw in the vicinity. 
I expected to find the same state of things as in Geneva 
or Switzerland, where most of the inhabitants are in a 
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position to show hospitality. I begged him to give me 
some dinner, and offered to pay for it. He offered me 
some skim milk and coarse barley bread, saying that it 
was all he had. I drank the milk with delight and 
ate the bread, husks and all, but it was not very 
substantial fare for a man exhausted by fatigue. The 
peasant, who watched me closely, judged the truth of 
my story by my appetite, and immediately afterwards 
declared that I was a good and honourable young man 
who had not come there to betray him for money. He 
opened a little trap-door near the kitchen, went down, 
and came up a minute afterwards with a nice brown 
wheaten loaf, a very tempting-looking ham, though 
considerably cut into, and a bottle of wine, the sight of 
which rejoiced my heart more than all the rest; to this 
he added a thick omelette, and I made a dinner such as 
none but a pedestrian ever enjoyed. = 

“When it came to the question of payment his 
uneasiness and alarm returned, he would take no money 
and refused it with a strange anxiety; and the amusing 
thing was that I could not imagine what it was he was 
afraid of. At last, with a shudder, he uttered the 
terrible words, “‘Tax-gatherers and cellar-rats” (excise- 
men). 

“He gave me to understand that he k:1 his wine on 
account of the excise, that he hid his bread on account 
of the zaz//e, and that he was a lost man if any one had 
a suspicion that he was not starving.” 

The provinces were terribly excited about the 
vingtiéme, a fresh tax that had been imposed to 
replenish the treasury which Madame de Pompadour 
was so effectually helping to exhaust. 

At Béarn and other places the tax-collectors were 
maltreated by men disguised as women, and even Church- 
men, ordered like laymen to give a declaration of their 
property for purposes of taxation, declared themselves 
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outraged, and threatened in a body to refuse to say 
masses or to administer the sacraments. 

It was a year of trouble and turmoil. The fine new 
roads were lined with beggars, not a few of them 
peasants and working farmers whose unpaid labour on 
the King’s highways had helped to bring them to ruin. 

Paris was overrun with her own poor and those who 
had flocked in from the provinces; helpless old women, 
with bare feet, and scarce rags to cover their shivering 
bodies ; strong men willing to work, for whom no work 
could be found; little children, neglected orphans, for 
whom there was absolutely no state provision. A priest 
declared that in the parish of Saint Antoine, a poor 
quarter of the town, eight hundred persons died of want 
during one month of winter. 

‘The King, pleasurably occupied at Versailles with 
the amusements arranged by the indefatigable Pom- 
padour, left everything to his ministers. If a measure 
failed or became unpopular, his only remark was, “ They 
would have it so,” taking no further concern in the 
matter. But mendicity had come to such a desperate 
point in Paris, that, for their own safety, the ministers 
in power were driven to devise some means for checking 
it 

The Comte d’Argenson, at that time chief of police, 
thought of an expedient by which he and his colleagues 
hoped to reduce the alarming numbers of beggars in 
France. 

He gave orders to the archers and mounted police 
to arrest all paupers throughout the kingdom. Home- 
less, or neglected little children, playing in doorways or 


in the streets, and even whole families, were carried off 


to prison, and in due time sent to people the French 
colonies in the region of the Mississippi; while the 
strong and able-bodied men were despatched as troops 
to other colonies. 
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It was not a brilliant success from the beginning. 
With the fatal lack of organisation apparent in every 
department of the Government, there was no provision 
made for feeding this unusual number of paupers, and 
many of them died of hunger in the prisons before they 
could be transported. 

But a worse result than the death of a few poor 
human derelicts was threatened. Official knavery was 
not satisfied with such a simple proceeding. The 
archers of Paris who were told off for the business, 
thought it a fine opportunity to make a little profit 
for themselves, and, instead of arresting paupers and 
friendless waifs only, they pretended to mistake for them 
some of the children of the well-to-do artisans and small 
shopkeepers, with the deliberate purpose of extracting 
money as ransom. Several of the parents paid the 
archers sums, from twenty to fifty crowns, to get their 
children home again in safety. 

“This started the>-riots,” notes’ a" diarist. S31 fe 
people gathered in great numbers where the captures 
were made, and killed from four to eight of the 
archers, seeking them out from where they had fled and 
hidden themselves; the commissary appeared and was 
like to be torn in pieces. They plundered several houses 
and broke the windows of M. Duval, captain of the 
watch; he, however, pacified several quarters of the 
town with judicious speeches.” 

For eight days Paris was in a state of wild uproar 
and confusion. Absurd stories were invented to account 
for the kidnapping of the children, one of which especially 
appealed to the lurid imagination of the ignorant masses 
and inflamed them to fury. A leper prince, it was 
rumoured, had ordered the arrest of these children for 
the purpose of killing them so that he might bathe in 
their blood. Did not every one know that there was no 
such cure for leprosy as a bath in innocent blood ? 
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The story was whispered in low cabarets and 
tabagies, and soon spread all over the city. Mothers 
mad with fear lest their children should be kidnapped, 
kept them safely at home; those of the citizens who 
flocked into the streets poured invective on the police, 
and in one or two instances they set on the archers. 
When the latter fled to a house for shelter, the house was 
forcibly entered by the mob, its windows broken, and all 
the furniture tumbled pell-mell into the streets, 

On the Sunday the infuriated crowd poured into 
the rue Saint-Honoré, where, not far from Madame 
Geoffrin’s house, lived M. Berryer, the chief of police. 
They broke every window in his house, and their yells, 
their cries of fury, their demands that he should show 
himself, were accompanied with the not very encour- 
aging assurance that they would tear him in pieces. 
But M. Berryer discreetly kept out of the way, and 
only stole out after dark to consult with his colleagues. 

Parlement took prompt action. It ordered placards 
to be posted all over the town, promising that every 
means should be taken to restore the bourgeois children 


to their parents, and such efficient measures were used to 
_ pacify the multitude, that the people of Paris felt nothing 
_ but good-will towards its Parlement, even though, in the 
midst of enormous crowds, three of the principal rioters 


were hanged in the Place de la Greve. 

The King did not come out of the affair so well. 
The mad, unreasoning wrath of the masses decided that 
the King and Madame de Pompadour were responsible 
for this particular measure. At Versailles papers were 
found on the mantelpieces, or strewed about in con- 
spicuous places, with the most seditious and insulting 
interrogations written on them. 

“You go to Choisy and Crécy; why don’t you go 
to Saint Denis?” (The burial-place of the kings of 
France.) 
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The King could not remain ignorant of the popular 
feeling against him, and was heard to mutter— 

“Tam no longer the well-loved, but the well-hated.” 
He refused also to pass through Paris on his way to 
Compiégne. 

“What!” he exclaimed; “shall I show myself to 
that vile people who say I am a Herod!” 

Madame de Pompadour, as one might suppose, came 
in for her share of public execration also. 

“ On the day of the riots the Marquise had gone into 
Paris to see the afpartement prepared for her daughter at 
the Convent School of the Assumption. She should 
have dined with the Marquis de Gontaut, in the rue 
de Richelieu, and stopped first at his house; but he 
met her, and told her that he could not give her dinner, 
since it was not safe for her, and that she must return 
at once to Versailles; this she did, for the people were 
already crowding on to the rampart which overlooked 
the garden of that house.” 

But all this was soon forgotten by Madame de 
Pompadour in the pleasure of having her house, 
“ Bellevue,” finished and decorated. It was the one 
topic of Paris during the autumn. Boucher, the fashion- 
able artist, was adorning the chapel with his graceful 
paintings ; some of its exquisite and expensive furniture | 
had been made from his designs. The King had ordered 
from the manufactory at Vincennes (transferred in 1756 
to Sévres) porcelain flowers, painted like natural ones in 
vases, to the value of eight hundred thousand “ures for 
all his country houses, but more especially for the 
new chateau at Meudon. 

Showing it, when nearly finished, to a foreign noble- 
man, Madame de Pompadour asked him if it was not the 
most remarkable house he had seen. 

“Yes, Madame,” he replied, “for not only is it seen 
by all Paris, but by all Europe !” 
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In late autumn the house was finished, and the King 
promised to pay his first visit and stay to supper. 
Madame la Marquise, with her taste for all that was 
sumptuous, arranged that the courtiers who accompanied 
him should wear fine purple uniforms embroidered with 
gold; and even the valets de chambre wore a livery of 
the same royal colour. 

But this housewarming was scarcely a success. La 
Marquise found to her chagrin that it is never safe to 
give an entertainment in a new house till the chimneys 
have been tried. 

One of her numerous enemies wrote with glee in his 
diary : 

“ The visit to Bellevue has not been a success; there 
was continual smoke in every room, which often happens 
in new houses till the dampness goes off. Nothing was 
seen but purple clothes, a uniformity that soon became 
wearisome. Some one brought word to the Marquise 
that a crowd of idlers expected to see the illuminations 
from the plain of Grenelle, so she hastily countermanded 
them. 

“That evening the King and Court supped in the 
Taudis, a little house at the bottom of the garden bought 
ready built. That, at least, did not smoke; and now 
there is another royal residence, /e Taudis” (the Hovel). 


CHAPTER VI 


Madame Geoffrin’s Lzzdis—Greuze and Madame Geoffrin—The Comte de 
Caylus—A Precocious Artist—An Artists’ Dinner at the House in the rue 
Saint-Honoré, 


HEN, late in 1749, Madame Geoffrin’s husband, 

the silent octogenarian, disappeared from her 

table and from her life, new vistas of interest opened 

out before her, and some of her personal inclinations found 

expression for the first time. It was then, at the age of 

fifty, that she tried with admirable courage, to make up 

some of the deficiencies of her education which had been 
so deplorably neglected. 

“ Madame Geoffrin,” says Madame Necker, “ made a 
rule to write two letters every day, and her style was 
formed after she was fifty.” 

But though her letters are vigorous and original in 
expression, she was never able to master the art of 
spelling, and grammar always proved a stumbling-block. 
It is a somewhat amusing fact, too, that while she was 
the cordial and amiable hostess of the most brilliant 
literary men in Europe, she had no leanings towards 
literature; her library, as she confessed to Hume, was 
poorly furnished, and she rarely opened a~book. 

But, to balance this indifference to literary masters, 
her interest in art was almost a passion. The china and 
tapestries, bronzes and sculptures, with which she gradually 
decorated the house in the rue Saint-Honoré, were all 
admirably chosen; and though, thanks to the narrow 


prejudices of the arbitrary old grandmother Chemineau, 
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she had received no instruction of any kind, she showed 
an instinctive taste and a sure judgment in all that 
related to art. 

It is significant of her inclinations that her fine 
collection of pictures, by the greatest living masters of 
her day, was begun in the year 1750, shortly after her 
husband’s death, almost immediately on becoming the 
sole mistress of her own dot and his accumulated savings. 

Vernet, Boucher, Vien, and Carle Van Loo, besides 
many others, received in turn commissions from her, 
for all of which she paid liberally. 

“JT become their friend because I see them often, 
I give them many commissions, make much of them, 
and pay them very well,” she wrote to her “son,” the 
King of Poland; and there are many evidences that 
she treated them with a most unusual generosity. 

It was quite in keeping with her very human and 
somewhat imperious character, that she should scold 
them, wrangle with them, and, as in the case of Greuze, 
occasionally rouse them to furious anger by her outspoken 
criticisms. 

In the Salon of 1769, Greuze was exhibiting the picture 
of a mother (for which his wife had been the model) in 
the midst of several children. It was entitled “La mere 
bien aimée.” 

M. de la Borde, the great financier, for whom the 
picture had been painted, asked Madame Geoffrin, who 
invariably visited the Salon, her opinion of it. 

“TI cannot endure that /ricassée @enfants by which 
the mother is surrounded,” replied Madame Geoffrin, 
with her customary frankness. 

The little speech was reported to Greuze at Grimm's 
house, perhaps by Grimm himself. The painter was 
furious. 

“ What is she thinking of to criticise a work of art!” 
he exclaimed angrily. “She should tremble lest I 
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immortalise her! I will paint her for posterity, as a 
schoolmistress with a whip in her hand, so that she will 
frighten all the little children of to-day, and of the years 
to come!” 

The artists apparently did not harmonise very well 
with the literary members of her society. While 
Fontenelle and his confréres talked of the latest new play 
or book, and grew indignant at the restrictions of the 
Sorbonne or of Monseigneur de Paris, the artists 
would gather round the Comte de Caylus and discuss 
the probability of his idea of painting on wax, who 
were the likely people to obtain appartements in the 
Louvre, or when some lucky individual would be 
appointed to the long vacant office of First Painter to 
the King. 

The Comte de Caylus was among Madame 
Geoffrin’s especial friends, and one of the most striking, 
eccentric figures at her reunions. 

His mother, a niece of Madame de Maintenon, was 
a charming and witty Marquise, who had been one of 
the most brilliant women at the Court of Louis le Grand. 
All his youth had been spent in this gay circle of Court 
society ; but as soon as he arrived at years of discretion— 
indiscretion, his aristocratic friends said—he turned his 
back on the great world, to live the simple life of a 
worker, to vow himself, with the passionate ardour of a 
devotee, to the study of art. 

The world, and the world’s opinion henceforth, was 
nothing to the Comte de Caylus. With sixty thousand 
livres of income a year, he spent no more than ten 
thousand on his own necessities. The rest, says Grimm, 
he gave away. 

At that period, when masculine frippery included 
velvet coats and silk stockings; when people of his 
own class wore priceless laces in jado¢s and ruffles, shoes 
with diamond buckles and red heels, and a court costume 
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frequently cost more than a thousand pounds, he must 
have looked an eccentric figure in the clothes it pleased 
him to wear. “Woollen stockings, good stout shoes, a 
coat of brown cloth with brass buttons,” and the wide- 
brimmed hat which makes its perennial appeal to the 
artist mind. The sole luxury he allowed himself was a 
carriage, which, one may be sure, was neither gorgeous 
nor expensive. 

He lived a laborious life among his artist friends, 
whom he assisted generously in times of need, and to 
whom he spoke his opinions with a frankness that was 
sometimes brutal. “He was the protector of arts and 
the terror of artists,” said one who had suffered from 
his too candid speech. He had a passionate interest in 
Egyptian antiquities, and offered yearly prizes to those 
few young men whom he was able to induce to write on 
the subject. 

He had no love for literature, and he detested the 
philosophers who gathered at Madame Geoffrin’s Wednes- 
day dinners, almost as much as he hated the beau monde. 

A friend, talking to him one day, asked after 
Diderot. 

“Diderot! I know nothing of him nowadays,” replied 
the Comte. But I believe he is quite well. There are 
some who never die!” 

And when Diderot, art critic, heard of the death of 
the Comte de Caylus, he remarked en revanche— 

“Death has delivered us from the most cruel of 
amateurs !” 

Marmontel, too, who rarely speaks ill of any one, save 
his critics and the Jesuits, dips his pen in venom when he 
writes of the Count. 

“ He insinuated himself into the company of learned 
men, and persuaded them to write memorials on the toys 
he had bought at his brokers. He made a magnificent 
collection of the trumpery which he called antique; he 
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offered prizes on Isis and Osiris in order to have the air 
of being initiated into their mysteries; and with this 
charlatanism of erudition he crept into the academies 
without knowing either Greek or Latin. He had so often 
said, he had so often published, by those whom he paid 
to praise him, that “in architecture he was the restorer 
of the simple style, of simple beauty, of beautiful 
simplicity,” that the ignorant believed it, and by his 
correspondence with the d/ettanti he made himself pass 
in Italy and in all Europe for the inspirer of the fine arts. 
[ therefore felt for him that kind of antipathy which 
ingenuous and simple men always feel for impostors.” 

But though the Count’s interest in Egyptian remains 
was the jest of all the philosophic party, he and his friend, 
Pére Paciaudi, the Italian savant and archzologist, 
anticipated by a hundred years at least the most modern 
methods of research. The facile Marmontel, deriding his 
“ gew-gaws,” little dreamed that Egyptology would attain 
the dignity of a science, and that a knowledge of that 
science would be acquired by the very methods he so 
scoffed at—the patient building up of a knowledge of 
early civilisation by means of scraps of pottery, incomplete 
statues, broken vessels, and kindred unconsidered trifles. 

The Count’s heterogeneous collections were probably 
of much antiquarian interest, though of no value as 
works of art. Horace Walpole, at the sale of them in 
Paris, in November 1765, writes to his friend: 

“JT am over head and ears at Count Caylus’s auction, 
and have bought half of it for a song—but I am still in 
great felicity and luck, having discovered by mere 
accident a portrait of Count Grammont, after having 
been in search of one these fifteen years. . . . Apropos I 
promised you my own; but there is nobody here who 
excels in painting skeletons ; seriously their painters are 
bitter bad, and as much inferior to Reynolds and 
Ramsay as Hudson to Vandyck.” 
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Madame Geoffrin was not long in perceiving that art 
and philosophy did not make a happy blend, and she 
must have needed all her tact and finesse to keep the 
peace among such antagonistic guests. It is said that 
the Comte de Caylus, having a whole-hearted dislike to 
the philosophers, persuaded her to make a change. 

Certain it is, that soon after she began her collection 
of pictures, and was receiving a number of artists as her 
frequent guests, she introduced a daring innovation into 
Parisian society—a dinner every Monday, solely for 
artists and amateurs in art. 

That “ Lundi” was unique. A salon, a dinner, was 
nothing new, though /etzts soupers were the most general 
form of hospitality. Madame du Deffand’s brilliant little 
Monday suppers in her, appartement at the Convent of 
Saint - Joseph were famous all over Paris; Madame du 
Boccage, “beautiful as Venus, learned as Minerva,” but 
desperately dull, had her following; at Passy, the lovely 
wife of M. de la Poplinicre, the millionaire fermier-général 
received, to her ultimate bitter cost, the gayest of the 
noble idlers of Versailles; and many another Parisian 
dame, in return for a gracious hospitality, attracted to her 
house some of the most brilliant talkers in the city of 
causeurs at the period when conversation was a fine art. 

But at these gatherings artists were seldom seen. 
Their manners were not always of the finest, and they 
occasionally used a rough freedom of speech, which in 
that polished artificial society was not generally 
acceptable, unless it happened to be accompanied by the 
requisite sixteen quarterings, or the wealth of a fermier- 
général. Though Carle Van Loo and his Italian wife, 
“ whose voice was like a nightingale’s,” were welcomed at 
the Poplinitre mansion at Passy, the artist brotherhood 
was more frequently to be met in the cafés and cabarets, 
or at the suppers of the ladies of the theatre, among 
whom, Boucher, at least, usually found his models. 
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Madame Geoffrin saw the opportunity, and seized it. 
She instituted the dinner on Monday for artists, to which 
amateurs, di/ettanti, foreigners of distinction, and all those, 
in short, with an interest in art were welcomed also. 

The Monday dinner was an immediate and great 
success, At first, the “ Lady of the Mondays opposite 
the Capuchins,’” as Pére Paciaudi, the Italian savant, 
called her, would send pressing invitations to influential 
people with a leaning towards art; but before long the 
noble amateurs of Paris, and foreigners of high birth, 
thought it a privilege to be admitted to the Mondays. 

“J think I see the suppers of Athens, where one 
talked only of the arts and sciences,” exclaimed Pere 
Paciaudi, on coming away from one of them with his 
friend the Comte de Caylus. 

We have a most vivid record of one of these dinners 
from the pen of Henri, Comte de Beauregard, a lad of 
fourteen, who came from his home in Savoy on a visit to 
Paris in 1768. He had shown a precocious talent for 
painting, and was burning with the desire of the neophyte 
to see the great masters of his art in Paris. 

He was first taken to see the famous Boucher in his 
atelier, which was crowded with tapestries, bronzes, 
medals, and rareties of all kinds. The young Count was 
evidently not greatly impressed by the most famous 
painter in Paris; and his criticism, for a lad not yet 
fifteen, did not err on the side of modesty. 

“We went to the house of the divine Boucher, an old 
epicurean, stouter and more used—up than I can describe. 
He was employed in botching up a~bad little picture 
that he has repeated a hundred times before. . . he has 
an immense collection of specimens of natural history. 
I saw some butterflies that measured half a foot across 
their extended wings. He has also a wonderful collec- 
tion of shells, stuffed birds, minerals, corals, and bits of 
china. . . the whole is arranged with artistic taste.” 
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The precocious young artist was not a little talked 
of in Paris, especially among painters, who probably 
thought that a new star had arisen in the artistic 
firmament. He visited several other studios, among 
which he mentions those of Vien, Greuze, and 
Bouchardon, the sculptor. Great ladies asked him to 
go to see them, and on one occasion he was the un- 
happy victim of “ mystification,” a fashionable trick that 
the frivolous of the deau monde delighted in playing on 
the unwary stranger. 

He was taken to the Opera one evening by M. de 
Presle, a friend in Paris, who went to a box where there 
were several ladies, all strangers to the young Count. 
During the evening, by an unlucky chance, M. de Presle 
was taken suddenly ill and obliged to leave the Opera; 
and the handsome lad was left alone among the ladies. 
M. de Presle did not return as he had promised, and 
when the Opera was over, “I was obliged,’ wrote the 
annoyed youth to his parents, “to give my hand to one 
of the unknown ladies to lead her to her carriage. She 
made me go out by a different door from that by which 
I had come in, where one of my uncle’s servants was 
waiting for me. When I got into the street the fair 
lady told me that I was to come to supper with her, and 
carried me off. 

“ The carriage went on and on, and | had no idea of 
what would happen. When we arrived, I again gave 
the lady my hand to lead her to her rooms. . 

“ However, company arrived, and very soon there was 
an assemblage of figures enough to frighten one to death. 
Imagine a head as large as a bucket, united to two little 
legs no longer than my finger, which seemed to come 
out of the chin, and made up a figure about two and 
a half feet high; a very ugly wig upon a wry neck; 
some frightful women; altogether a nice collection of 
caricatures, and myself alone in the midst of this 
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beautiful party. While this was going on, M. de 
Presle arrived, a great consolation to me; supper was 
served, and I soon begged M. de Presle to lend me his 
carriage. I have no more idea than you can have as to 
where I supped or whom I met. 

“The poor servant was as badly off as I was;_he 
waited a long time at the door of the Opera, then ran all 
over Paris looking for me, and came home quite chilled, 
covered with mud up to the ears, and cursing the Opera, 
M. de Presle, and me.” The party he had left behind 
had probably thrown off their masks and were enjoying 
the lad’s discomfiture. 

After a visit to Versailles, where he saw the King 
going to Benediction, “wrapped in a long red cloak, 
followed by a line of cordons bleus and guards,’ the 
Queen going in a sedan-chair to attend vespers, and the 
princesses, attended by ladies of honour, “all excessively 
plastered up, bedaubed with rouge, and strutting along 
in great hoop-petticoats that hitched upon everything,” 
he was finally taken to see Madame Geoffrin, one of the 
chief lions of Paris. 

He immediately wrote to his parents an account of 
the visit, and his young, fresh impressions, his boyish 
pique, his naive vanity, and, above all, the presentment 
of Madame Geoffrin and her company, remain still, after 
the lapse of more than one hundred and thirty years, 
as vivid as a photograph. 

“Madame Geoffrin,” he wrote gaily, “is a pleasant, 
stout woman, who would keep calling me ‘little droll, 
‘good little man, and petit garcon, then she finished by 
inviting me to a dinner of artists, amateurs, and fine 
wits. 

“The next day at the hour named, I presented 
myself with my pictures, for Madame Geoffrin had 
warned me that she would not receive me without them. 

“The lady was in the company of Vernet, and of a 
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certain M. Mariette, the possessor of a rich collection of 
engravings. 

“They examined a picture of Vien’s, representing a 
young girl, life size, feeding some sparrows which came 
out of a cage hung at the window. Every one admired 
it, but I thought only the head harmonious; the 
colouring is dirty, the touch heavy and careless, 

“There was at dinner M. de Marigny, le Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld, Marmontel, Cochin the celebrated en- 
graver, and several other persons whose names I do not 
know. 

“Each one had brought something; Vernet, a picture 
newly arrived from Italy, which they believed was a 
Correggio; M. de la Rochefoucauld, a little picture 
painted in cameo upon marble, and encrusted by a 
process of which no one knows the secret; M. Mariette, 
a portfolio full of his most beautiful prints; M. Cochin, 
some designs in pen and ink; and I, my pictures. 

“J was very much surprised to find that every one 
knew me. Madame Geoffrin in presenting me, said— 

“«M, le Comte de Costa, of whom you have doubtless 
heard.’ 

“What! is it he?’ ‘Yes, indeed; we have heard 
much of him,’ 

“T felt embarrassed no longer, and the mistress of the 
house ceased to treat me like a ‘ good little man,’ 

“The dinners of which I have spoken to you are 
given twice a week; it is a useful and instructive 
mingling of great gentlemen and artists. Madame 
Geoffrin speaks in an abrupt and clear tone, and for 
the daughter of a former valet de chambre to Madame 
la Dauphine, she appeared to me very much at her ease 
in the midst of those fine gentlemen and great wits. 

“The poor Marmontel had a piteous countenance, 
his Belisarius had been most terribly cut up: Fréron, 
who is no longer one of his friends, has torn it to little 
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bits, while the Sorbonne and the Archbishop of Paris 
have prohibited the work. 

“Towards the end of dinner in came the old 
President Hénault.. He is a good old man, quite 
decrepit, deaf, and obliged to lean on some one’s arm, 
but possessing a charming gaiety in spite of all that; no 
one there was more lively than he. He gave me a most 
gracious smile when some person mentioned my name 
to him. 

“Madame Geoffrin read at table a letter which was 
written to her by the King of Poland, who is greatly 
attached to her. I thought that letter the best written 
thing I had ever heard. 

“Then came a letter from Voltaire. Fréron is more 
abused in it than ever. It is a pity to use so much wit 
so foolishly.” 

Marmontel, whom the young Count mentions as 
being at the dinner, was almost the only one of the — 
Encyclopedists who ever appeared at the reunions of 
the artists. He was first brought to Madame Geoffrin’s 
several years after their first meeting at Madame de 
Tencin’s by the Marquis de Marigny, to whom he was 
secretary; then later, when he became an inmate of 
Madame Geoffrin’s house, she welcomed him to both her 
weekly dinners. His tactful time-serving made him an 
agreeable guest, for he tells us that “though the artists 
had good natural understanding, they almost all wanted 
education and cultivation,” and he “took care when 
talking with them to display no other literary knowledge 
than that which concerned the fine arts.” 

What a living picture the youthful painter's letter 
gives of Madame Geoffrin’s famous Mondays, and of the 
common interests that united so many people otherwise 
widely separated by rank and fortune! They were more 
than social meetings; they were an informal art club, 
where art subjects were discussed, where struggling artists 
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were introduced to rich dilettanti, where objects of 
interest in the art world were brought to be exhibited 
and valued. . 

It was not unusual for a wealthy financier who wished 
to buy a picture or objet dart and was ignorant of its 
value, to ask permission to bring it to one of the 
“Lundis.” There it would be examined and criticised 
by experts, artists, and connoisseurs, and among them 
they would settle the price that ought to be given. 

Besides her own precious works of art which she 
gradually gathered with so much care and acumen, there 
might often be seen in the famous reception-rooms some 
valuable artistic work belonging to one of her numerous 
convives. 

Horace Walpole, during his winter in Paris, wrote to 
a friend concerning some rare engravings of which he 
was in search. 

“T mentioned them to old Mariette this evening,” he 
says. “You know, I suppose, that he would as soon part 
with an eye as with anything in his collection?” 

That collection of exquisite engravings was brought 
to Madame Geoffrin’s house by degrees, as it was 
accumulated, and kept there till the death of Mariette, 
when it fetched a considerable sum for his heirs, 
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The Marquis d’Avant-hier—The Dauphin’s ‘‘ Private View” suppressed— 
The Streets of Old Paris—Improvements at the Louvre. 


CASUAL note in the Memoirs of Comte Dufort 
incidentally shows what an acknowledged influ- 
ence Madame Geoffrin’s “ Mondays” exercised on the art 
of the day. He insinuates that the Marquis de Marigny, 
brother of the all-powerful de Pompadour, was like the 
man who had a good deal of taste, but all of it very bad. 
After deploring the state into which art had fallen in 
France in the middle of the eighteenth century, he 
writes : 

“Boucher had introduced shepherdesses with bare 
feet, like those at the Opera; all the ornaments were 
fantastic; and even the arms engraved on seals, vessels, 
or carriages were no longer correct. 

“ Vandicres (Marigny) having all the arts at his com- 
mand, and surrounded by artists, would have perpetuated 
this bad taste, an annoyance to the true judges of art, 
had not Madame Geoffrin made all the advances to 
introduce him into her society. It was there that he 
acquired a sure judgment, and, in spite of himself, his 
taste was refined. . 

“What a trouble it was, those clever people told me, 
to give him a taste for true beauty, which he felt, but 
which his conceit kept him from adopting!” 

Thanks to his sister's dominion over the King, this 
Marquis de Marigny became one of the most influential 
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eighteen, he was sent to Rome with Cochin, the celebrated 
engraver, and, under his able guidance, there made a 
study of the world-renowned works of ancient art. 

He had at first been created Marquis de Vandiétres, 
a somewhat unfortunate title for a man of such new 
nobility ; for he soon discovered, to his profound annoy- 
ance, that his enemies would persist in calling him the 
“Marquis d’Avant-hier ”—the marquis of the day before 
yesterday. 

Madame de Pompadour, naturally sensitive in such 
matters, brought the affair before the King; and, as a 
title more or less was a small matter to grant the lady 
who grasped so much, after due forms her brother became 
the Marquis de Marigny. 

“ The fishwives will now call me Marquis of Mariners, 
and rightly too, for was I not born a Fish?” observed 
the Marquis, who was not without a sense of humour. 

Abel Poisson was a man of much natural ability, 
and it was a happy accident, which, on his return from 
Rome, made him, at the age of twenty-three, Intendant 
des Batiments Royaux. He was young to hold such an 
important post, but trifles such as unfitness of age were 
no obstacles to preferment in the reign of Louis the 
Indifferent. The Comte de Maurepas was only fourteen 
when he succeeded to the hereditary and valuable post 
of Minister of Marine! 

Madame Geoffrin, keenly alive to the interests of 
the artists who gathered every week round her hospitable 
table, considered the new Intendant des Batiments a 
man worth cultivating. One of the most admirable 
aspects of her many-sided character was her passionate 
eagerness to serve her friends; and, for the sculptors, 
engravers, painters, and architects of her circle, who could 
be a more useful patron than M. de Marigny? Statues 
and vases were wanted for the gardens at Versailles ; 
paintings for the royal residences, plans for public 
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buildings; and besides commissions there were many 
snug little posts in M. de Marigny’s gift; even the 
privilege of rooms and studios in the Louvre, with all 
other appointments relating to art, came within the 
province of the Intendant. 

Madame Geoffrin therefore made flattering advances 
to M. de Marigny, and he found himself so well enter- 
tained at her “ Mondays” that it was not long before he 
became a frequent guest, preferring the society of her 
artists and literary men to that of the nobles who formed 
the Court of his sister at Versailles. 

He was a man of much perception, and was acutely 
aware of the scorn in which he and his sister were held 
among those who flattered and fawned on them for their 
favour. 

“Tf I dropped my handkerchief,” he cynically re- 
marked, “ twenty cordons bleus would dispute the honour 
of picking it up!” 

There came a day when Madame de Pompadour, 
boundlessly ambitious, desired that her brother too 
should be a cordon bleu. Her word was law in the 
kingdom, and it was soon the gossip among the gentle- 
men of the King’s bed-chamber at Versailles. 

“Ts it true,” asked the Prince de Conti, in disgust, 
“that Marigny is to be made a cordon bleu?” 

“So it is said,” replied M. de Souvré. “ By payment, 
I am told.” 

“ Whether by payment or otherwise,” said the Prince 
scornfully, “in my opinion that decoration should not go 
to a Fish!” : 

“Well,” remarked the Comte de la Marche, “if we 
are consulted, I hope we shall all protest against it.” 

But they were not consulted; and at Candlemas, 
when the Chapter of the Order of St Michael was held, 
Marigny appeared, greatly to his sister’s satisfaction 
there is no doubt, in the procession of cordons bleus, an 
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order that hitherto had been opened to admit none but 
those of the most aristocratic blood in the kingdom. His 
disgusted confréres could only console themselves by 
maliciously remarking that he was, “an bien petit poisson 
pour étre mis au bleu!” 

But though he was ill at ease in the aristocratic 
society at Versailles, he wielded a considerable influence 
in his post as Intendant des Batiments, and brought 
about a few much-needed reforms. Among other abuses 
of that autocratic age, the Dauphin, too indolent to come 
up from Versailles to look at the exhibition of pictures 
in the Salon, had claimed the privilege of having all 
those of the pictures he wished to see sent from the 
Louvre for an exclusive and private view in his own 
appartement. It was a most inconvenient custom for the 
artists. The pictures ran the risk of being damaged or 
lost, and occasionally missed the chance of a sale. 

The Marquis de Marigny, frequently hearing the 
complaints of artists on this subject, managed to suppress 
this harmful privilege, and from thence, when the Dauphin 
desired to see the pictures of the year, he was obliged to 
visit the Louvre like those common mortals, his father’s 
subjects. 

The Ecole Militaire, one of the few notable edifices of 
the reign of Louis Quinze that remain to account for the 
millions of /zvres wasted on ineffectual building, was, it 
was said, built at the suggestion of the Marquis de 
Marigny. 

One day when the Marquise de Pompadour was 
entertaining a few of her friends at Choisy, it was 
mentioned that a training school for the “hope of the 
nation” was fully as great a necessity as the Hopital 
des Invalides, the institution for those who had spent the 
best years of their lives in the service of the King. 

Marigny was fired with the grand idea, and sketched 
out plans, which Soufflot the architect approved, and the 
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whole was laid before the King, who, roused for a while 
from his apathy, gave his sanction to the fine project. 
The treasury was in its usual state of exhaustion; the 
servants too, at Versailles, had some of them received no 
wages for years; while the destitute in Paris alone were 
to be numbered by thousands. But Paris Duvernay, the 
accommodating financier, raised another loan by means 
of lotteries, and guaranteed that the Ecole Militaire 
should not be delayed for lack of funds. 

The Marquis de Marigny would also willingly have 
beautified and improved the picturesque old Paris that 
needed improvements so sorely ! 

“Tf Louis xIv. had spent the millions on Paris that 
he wasted on Versailles, Paris would have been the 
most astonishing town in the world,’ quotes Mercier. 
But the money had all been swallowed up; and Louis XvV., 
succeeding to an impoverished kingdom, had gone on 
aimlessly spending till his rule was well described by one 
of his nobles as a “spendthrift anarchy.” 

The keen eye of the Intendant des Batiments noted 
many ways in which the nine hundred streets of Old 
Paris might have been made safer, more sanitary, and 
outwardly clean. 

Paris, till late in the first half of the eighteenth 
century, was forbidden to enlarge her borders beyond 
certain well-defined limits, and the wooden or wood and 
plaster houses, pent closely in narrow streets, rose storey 
on storey towards the clouds, crumbling and slowly 
rotting to decay. Huge signs projected from the shops; 
waterspouts thrust themselves from .the roofs; and, a 
menacing danger to passers-by, refuse was frequently 
thrown from the windows into the gutters with a 
perfectly nonchalant carelessness as to whom or what it 
might strike. If a barrow or hand-cart of china 
happened to be passing at the instant that a housewife 
or servant was getting rid of bones or worn-out kitchen 
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utensils in the most convenient fashion—well, it was 
extremely unfortunate for the china, and high words 
were sure to follow, but no one dreamed of offering 
compensation. 

The streets were indescribably offensive and dirty. 
In addition to the many streamlets that divided the 
streets, and served as sewers for refuse of the most 
unspeakable description, many of the finest and most 
imposing thoroughfares were cut in two by a gutter. 
The rue Saint-Honoré was divided by one of these 
gutters, which, when swollen by rain, made it almost 
impossible to get across from one side of the street to 
the other; and street porters, splashing with bare legs 
through the muddy stream, would carry women and girls 
across on their backs. Mercier gives an amusing picture 
of a diner-out, too poor to hire a carriage, attempting to 
cross from the faubourg Saint-Jacques to dine in the 
faubourg Saint-Honoré. 

“Nothing is more diverting to a foreigner than to 
see a Parisian cross or jump a dirty gutter, wearing a 
perruque of three points, white stockings, and a braided 
coat, running along the filthy streets upon the tips of his 
toes, receiving the drippings from the waterspouts upon 
a taffety parasol. ... The heaps of mud, the slippery 
street, the big axle-trees of the wheels—what perils to 
avoid! At each corner of the street he calls a shoe- 
black, who leaves him clean except for a few spots on 
his stockings. By what miracle has he crossed the 
dirtiest town in the world without any other damage 
than this?” 

There were no side pavements in the street, and the 
ceaseless procession of vehicles, from the humble sedan- 
chair to the gilded chariot of the noble, rolling towards 
Versailles, accompanied by running footmen in livery 
and huge Danish hounds, made walking in the more 
frequented thoroughfares a distinctly perilous exercise, 
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Gare! Gare! shouted the coachmen continually, 
while driving with the reckless lack of precaution that is 
inherited by their representatives of to-day. Water- 
carriers with their pails slung from a yoke, salt vendors, 
fishwives crying Havengs fraises! Maquereaux! and 
other weather-worn old women with scanty clothes and 
bare feet, carrying on their bent backs huge creels of 
ripe yellow melons, roughly jostled the foot-passengers, 
and, in any crowd or stoppage, gave vent to a free flow 
of the language of the ‘alles. 

In frosty or muddy weather it was not at all unusual 
for the wheels of a carriage to slip into the deep gutter 
in the middle of the street, causing a general congestion 
of traffic, till the driver, descending from his high perch, 
lifted the vehicle on to the level again. 

Street accidents were almost monotonously frequent. 
A paternal Government had thoughtfully provided a tariff 
of compensation for the loss of limbs under such circum- 
stances, so much for the loss of a leg or an arm; unless, 
indeed, it happened to have been the big wheel that had 
gone over the sufferer, and then there was no compensation 
at all. And it usually was the big wheel, if one might 
believe the drivers! In the middle of the eighteenth 
century Paris rejoiced over the new method of lighting 
the town with reflecting lanterns—J/anternes a réverbere. 
Tripe oil was used in place of candles, and a compara- 
tively steady brilliance was maintained during the hours 
of darkness. Till then, the lighting of Paris had been 
crudely casual. Here and there gleamed the pale light 
of a candle lantern over a doorway, or before the 
shrine of some saint in a convenient niche in the wall. 
But these were at the mercy of a gust of wind or a 
steady downpour of rain, and on those winter nights 
when there was no moon, the streets of old Paris were 
perilous places in which to be abroad. Cautious people 
generally carried torches, or, if they could afford it, would 
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hire a member of the Company of Lantern Bearers to 
accompany them, but even then they were not always 
safe from the sudden attack of a thief, or maltreatment 
from high-spirited young nobles, who, like the Mohawks 
of London, thought it exquisite sport to wrench off door- 
knockers, play pranks with lonely wayfarers, or, when 
in sufficient numbers, to molest the night-watchman. 

M. de Marigny was an enlightened man, with 
evidently no small amount of practical talent, which 
made him admirably fitted for his post of Intendant. 
He and the architect Soufflot, enthusiasts for a sanitary 
reform in the city that needed it so much, drew out 
plans and estimates, and brought a memorial before the 
King. 

It was a huge scheme. Paris was to be improved 
and drained; certain old buildings to be removed, and 
newer, more safe and sanitary ones erected; the whole 
city to be beautified and made more healthy,—at a cost 
of thirty million /zvres, to be spread over twenty years. 

The project was quite diverting to the King, even 
though he knew that the kingdom was almost bankrupt, 
and that whatever money could be raised, would all be 
needed for his pleasures and those of La Pompadour, to 
say nothing of the war that was draining the country. 

“Tt would make Paris a very fine city,” remarked 
the King, after glancing over the memorial. 

“It would, sire,’ said Marigny earnestly, “and a 
much healthier city than it is now.” 

“ But, M. de Marigny, where do you think I can find 
the money to carry out your admirable plans?” asked 
the King. 

“ Sire,” said the Intendant, “such a thought would 
never have occurred to your great ancestor, Louis XIV.” 

“ I wish it had, sometimes,” said the King whimsically ; 
“it would then have occurred less frequently to me.” 

Louis Quinze, like all spendthrifts, could find 
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money only for his luxuries ; the necessities of his kingdom 
had to wait till the feeble, yet autocratic Government 
had been swamped in rivers of blood. Then, and then 
only, was the picturesque, unhealthy Old Paris swept 
away, by the virile vigour of the great Napoleon, and 
replaced by a sanitary city of stone, with broad streets, 
having side-paths; and airy boulevards which were 
purified and drained. 

But the Marquis de Marigny did introduce some 
reforms in spite of discouragements and difficulties. The 
fine old Palace of the Louvre, begun in the twelfth 
century by Philip Augustus, had never been finished, 
and worse, it had fallen into such a deplorable state of 
neglect that the Provost, in the name of the citizens, 
offered to restore it with the public funds, if a part of it 
were given to them as an Hétel de Ville. The post- 
office used one wing as a stable for its horses; the 
Infanta’s garden was a yard where horses were exercised ; 
the quadrangle was filled with blocks of uncut stone and 
the accumulated rubbish of years. But the facade had 
fallen into such a state of ruinous disorder that it was a 
disgrace to the fair city of Paris. The windows were 
broken in many places; workmen’s huts had been erected 
close under its walls, and were used by outcasts as night- 
shelters; the front was encumbered with rubbish of every 
description, and useless scaffoldings had been left for 
years to mar its aspect. 

De Marigny was much hampered by want of funds, 
but he determined to do something to improve the grand 
historic building, which he desired above all things to 
make into a temple consecrate to the service of art. 

He had all the rubbish cleared from the walls; the 
filthy huts were swept away also, to the disgust and 
indignation of the loafers who had haunted them; the 
great gallery or salon was set apart for a bi-annual 
exhibition of pictures, and certain rooms were provided, 
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either as lodgings or af#e/iers, for artists who were poor 
enough to need them. 

He had a project of connecting the Louvre with the 
Tuilleries, but that plan he was unable to carry out. He 
was, however, able to add a little to the building. All 
the part that now faces the Seine was built under his 
direction, and the whole palace was made more sightly 
and useful. 

All these reforms were of no little interest to the 
guests of Madame Geoffrin’s “ Mondays,” and to be 
brought into close connection with a man of such a wide 
influence in all matters relating to art was to their 
distinct advantage. Many of Madame Geoffrin’s guests, 
both artists and literary men, had at varying times rooms 
in the Louvre,—d’Alembert, Mairan, Vien the artist, and 
others, who went to live there as convenience or necessity 
dictated. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Boucher’s Popularity—The ‘‘Incomparable  Pastellist ”—Chardin—Carle 
Van Loo,’.First Painter to the King, and fecntre attitré to Madame 
Geoffrin, 


MONG the many artists who came to Madame 
Geoffrin’s “Mondays” was Boucher, the most 
fashionable painter of his day. During the early period 
of their acquaintance he painted several pictures for her, 
but, as his fame grew, he had generally more work on 
hand than he could accomplish. 

He was the artist principally employed by Madame 
de Pompadour, and, through her, has stamped with his 
seal the art of the Pompadour period. The chapel of 
her house, Bellevue, at Meudon, was decorated by him in 
the early fifties, and some years later, he was commis- 
sioned to paint the interior of the more important chapel 
at Versailles; pictures au dessus la porte at the royal 
residence, and in Madame de Pompadour’s special 
apartments; pictures for the oratory of Maria Leczinska ; 
besides the numberless portraits and pictures for the 
fashionable world, who all desired to have something 
painted by the favourite Court artist, were it only the 
panels of their carriages. . 

In addition to his canvases and panel pictures he 
sketched designs for tapestries and brocades, which, with 
their graceful garlands in delicate tints of blue and lilac, 
pink and pale yellow, their bows and love-knots and 
floating ribbons, recall so vividly the reign of Madame 
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When the King’s favourite desired to learn the art of 
engraving, it was Boucher who taught her to hold the 
burin; he painted the scenery for her toy theatre at the 
Petits Appartements at Versailles; he made sketches for 
the decoration of the china at the new manufactory 
which Madame de Pompadour had caused to be removed 
in 1756 from Vincennes to Sévres. He painted several 
portraits of the Marquise, of which the most notable is 
that known as “La Marquise sur sa chaise longue.” A 
charming study for this famous picture now hangs in the 
Scottish National Gallery. 

Boucher had the amazing fecundity of the great 
artist, but he missed greatness because of his lack of 
dignity and truth. “Elegant vulgarity,’ says de 
Goncourt, “is the signature of Boucher,” and a glance 
at his cupids, his goddesses, and even his saints and 
virgins, forces one to admit the truth of this criticism. 
Marmontel, his contemporary, describes his art in almost 
the same words: “The graces he had seen were not of 
good family. He painted Venus and the Virgin after 
the nymphs of the theatre; and his language, as well 
as his pictures, savoured of the manner and tone of his 
models.” 

Madame Geoffrin, when Boucher first came to her 
“ Mondays,” gave him several commissions; but later, 
when he was courted and féted by the great world, when 
patrons paid any price for his /étes galantes on their 
carriage panels, and his smallest sketches found willing 
purchasers, he grew more restive under her outspoken 
criticisms than some of his less popular brothers in art. 

While he was painting a picture, “ The Continence of 
Scipio,” commissioned through her by the King of 
Poland, she visited his studio one day and suggested 
some alterations. 

Boucher was offended at her interference. His time 
was too valuable to be spent on alterations. Fashionable 
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crowds besieged his studio, anything from his brush 
would be eagerly welcomed, and, greatly annoyed, he 
threw up the painting and turned it over to his friend 
Vien. 

Madame Geoffrin, always generous with her purse, 
was not too lavish of praise in her dealings with the 
various artists she employed. We get a glimpse of her 
methods from a letter to the King of Poland, in which 
she refers to a young sculptor whose bust of Henri Iv. 
had interested and pleased the King. 

“If I were to show him your Majesty’s letter,” she 
writes, “I should make him die of joy, or send him mad; 
but I shall take care not to do that. I shall content 
myself with saying that your Majesty has been satisfied 
with his work, and not a word more. I know the diet 
which is necessary to nourish the brains of these young 
men; one must encourage them, and not spoil them.” 

Joseph Vernet was often a guest at her “ Mondays,” 
and she gave him commissions for several pictures. 
His exquisite art in painting air and light, in fixing on 
canvas the fleeting beauties of wild tempests and sunny 
calms, was the wonder of his contemporaries; and his 
presentment of Nature fout pur, to those of his genera- 
tion who were accustomed to look at Nature only as 
a setting for a /@te galante, must have come like a 
refreshing breeze into the stifling atmosphere of the 
eighteenth-century salons. 

“The incomparable pastellist,” Quantin la Tour, was 
among the regular Monday diners, but it was a difficult 
matter to get him to talk on anything. connected with 
art. He painted most of the philosophers and Encyclo- 
pedists, and was deeply imbued with their ideas on 
reform and social questions. “My portrait,” says 
Marmontel slyly, “was painted by him in return for the 
complaisance with which I listened to him as he regulated 
the destinies of Europe.” 
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He was once ill-advised enough to air his politics at 
Versailles. While painting Madame de Pompadour, the 
King and his favourite were talking of one of the various 
buildings which was the newest toy of the moment, and 
La Tour listened for a while as he painted in silence. 
Then, thinking of the ships of war rotting in the harbours, 
the navy dwindled to a few thousand men, the scandalous 
state of dilapidation in which the remaining vessels of 
the fleet were sent to sea, he presently remarked— 

“The money would be better spent on ships!” 

The King, quite unused to hearing the truth so 
suddenly, grew red and _ said nothing, while La 
Pompadour, with her graceful tact, introduced a less 
embarrassing subject, and the little awkwardness was 
smoothed over. But La Tour never became a favourite 
at Court. 

Chardin was the one painter of genre of the period. 
He has left several fine pictures of the bourgeois life of 
his time, but even he did not condescend to paint the life 
of the streets. If he, or one of his contemporaries, had 
given us a picture of Big Thomas, the quack doctor of 
the Pont Neuf, who, in flowing robes and an enormous 
wig, used to dispense his wonderful medicines to the 
crowds that gathered round him; or that row of old 
potssardes, with highly rouged cheeks, who, with their 
fish-creels beside them, sat on the Boulevard du Temple; 
or even the curious, gaping multitudes that would crowd 
round the Sieur Curtis’s wax-works on the Boulevard,— 
any one of these would be worth many of the ridiculous 
classical paintings over which most of the artists of the 
day wasted so much time, despising the interesting life 
around them as being unworthy subjects for their brush, 
though Teniers and Van Ostade have made of such 
humble subjects, pictures for all time. 

Chardin painted what is perhaps the finest portrait 
of Madame Geoffrin in existence. There is a fidelity to 
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detail in most of his work,—that stamp of the painter of 
genre,—and in this beautiful portrait of his hostess, that 
fidelity is very apparent. She is more elaborately dressed 
than was her usual custom; her face is framed in an 
arrangement of exquisitely fine lace; she is seated at a 
tapestry frame, with a /orgnon in one hand; and the 
full-lidded eyes, the small, determined mouth, the some- 
what curving bridge of the nose, all bear witness to her 
desire and power of governing: it is the face of a pleasant 
woman who would rule in whatever station fate had 
happened to call her. 

Chardin never made—or spent—a fortune, as did 
Boucher. The lightly clothed loves and graces of the 
latter were much more in demand in that frivolous age 
than truthful portraits and genre pictures; scantily clad 
beauty was much more to its taste than beautiful fidelity ! 

But of all the artists who lent distinction to her 
“ Mondays’—Vernet and Boucher, Vien, La Tour, Chardin, 
and many others whose names are only preserved in 
the galleries and museums where their pictures are 
hung—there was one for whom Madame Geoffrin had 
a special affection, the “bon” Carle Van Loo, Chief 
Painter to the King, and, as the habitues of her “ Lundis” 
jestingly declared, pezntre attztvé to Madame Geoffrin. 

He was of Dutch ancestry, as his name proclaimed, 
and, during a stay in Italy, had married a charming 
Italian with a wonderful voice, who was among the 
first to introduce Italian music into Paris, which was, 
soon after, the cause of such wild disturbance among the 
musical people of the city. Often after supper, as was 
then the custom, Madame Van Loo would sing the 
graceful avzas and songs of her native land, which so 
charmed the a@/ettantz among musicians, that a troupe of 
Italian singers was brought over to sing at the Opera, an 
innovation that wounded Rameau and other French 
composers to their sensitive souls, 
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Madame Geoffrin particularly admired the art of 
Van Loo, and gave him commissions for various pictures. 
Big canvases, small medallions, a portrait of himself, the 
head of the Virgin in encaustic, and many others, for 
all of which she paid liberally, often adding a present 
to his wife or daughter while the picture was being 
painted. 

One of the most delightful occupations of her 
mornings was to walk or drive to the studio of Van Loo, 
and watch the progress—with critical remarks—of the 
latest picture she had ordered. 

Whether these visits were quite as agreeable to the 
painter, remains open to doubt; but Grimm, in his 
Correspondance, gives a lively picture of the meetings: 

“Madame Geoffrin, had several easel pictures of 
Van Loo’s which are of great value. One, called 
‘Conversation, was greatly admired when it was first 
painted, and has always remained in high repute; that 
entitled ‘Reading’ was considered much _ inferior. 
Madame Geoffrin was at that time the great censor of 
his works, and very laughable scenes often passed 
between them. They seldom agreed either in their 
ideas or in the manner of executing them. They 
disputed, they quarrelled, and were friends again; they 
laughed, they wept, they abused each other, they 
complimented each other, and it was amidst all these 
vicissitudes that the painting was carried on to a 
conclusion.” 

Notwithstanding their little squabbles and good- 
natured differences of opinion, Carle Van Loo knew 
Madame Geoffrin to be a true-hearted, reliable friend ; 
and Bachaumont, in his Mémoires Secrétes, gives at least 
one story of her delicate generosity to his widow. 

At the sale of Van Loo’s pictures after his death, 
Madame Geoffrin bought two beautiful canvases, for 
which she paid four thousand /vres (£160). 
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Not long after, two Russian nobles visiting her 
house, saw these pictures and admired them so much that 
they begged her to sell them. 

She refused at first, quite decidedly ; then probably 
an idea struck her, for she, who was the reverse of 
grasping, told them that if they offered enough money 
she might possibly be persuaded to part with them. 

“Fifty thousand /vres, Madame; will that tempt 
you ?” asked one of the Russians. 

Madame Geoffrin immediately accepted the offer, but 
for no profit to herself. She retained the four thousand 
livres which she had originally given, and with tactful 
generosity sent the remaining forty-six thousand /vres 
to Madame Van Loo, who had been left in straitened 
circumstances. 

It would be impossible to give the names of all the 
painters and sculptors, designers and engravers, artists, 
in short, of every kind and degree who, during a period of 
twenty-five years, came in turn to the famous “ Mondays.” 

Her meetings were an informal Art Circle, where 
reputations were made, where rising talent was discussed, 
where the neophyte was encouraged, and pretensions 
reduced to their correct value. There is no other salon 
of its kind in French social history, and had she given 
no Wednesday dinners to men of letters, Madame 
Geoffrin’s “ Lundis ” would have sufficed to have made her 
a quite extraordinary reputation as a hostess. 

One cannot but be struck by her wide range of 
sympathies. Not only needy artists, who, in addition to 
the pleasure of the weekly meeting, must have been well 
aware of the value to them professionally of such a 
connection, but all the wealthy amateurs and dilettanti— 
La Live de Jully, Wattelet, Gagni, the Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld—valued the privilege of being admitted 
to her dinners or to her salon. 

If foreigners wanted a special artist or craftsman of 
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any kind, they frequently applied to Madame Geoffrin. 
Walpole, writing to his friend, George Selwyn, who is 
going to Paris, tells him “to ask Madame Geoffrin where 
Mons, Guibert, the King’s carver, lives, and then to send 
him a guinea for a drawing he made for me, which I 
will deduct from the lottery tickets !” 

The Earl Marischal of Scotland, too, when he wants 
some prints to complete his collection (presumably of the 
philosophic party), asks Hume to inquire if Madame 
Geoffrin has them. Writing to the historian in 1765, he 
says: 

“Madame Geoffrin has given you very forcible 
advice, and that which I believe you have a great desire 
to follow. ... I have got some favourite pictures or 
prints. I want two or:three more: that of d’Alembert, 
of Helvetius. I suppose Debora [Mme. Geoffrin] has 
them; and hope she will let me have copies, and hers 
also; then my collection will be complete. Among 
others, I have one of Voltaire in his deshabille: his shoes 
unbuckled, sitting at his table with paper, pen, and ink; 
his countenance shows he has given a good kick to 
linfdme or to some wasp, for it expresses great satisfaction. 
... I pray you to offer Madame Geoffrin my respects, 
and to say to her that M. de la Guerche has forgotten to 
send me the note referring to the picture of which she 
spokeiin lers:**. <. 

Madame Geoffrin said truly to Fontenelle, “I am like 
a little round tree, which has branches on all sides: I 
mix a little with all, I know a little of all.” 

Even the workmen employed by her artist friends 
occasionally came within the circle of her far-reaching 
benevolence. She had ordered two marble vases from 
her sculptor friend, Bouchardon. They were brought 
home when finished by two of his workmen, and she 
observed that the cover of one was broken, 

“ How is this?” she asked. 
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“ Alas! Madame,” said one of the workmen, “ one of 
our comrades did it, and is so frightened that he dared 
not show his face to you. He is much to be pitied, for 
if our master gets to hear of it he will be dismissed, 
and he has a wife and four children.” 

“ Well, well,” said Madame Geoffrin, “ he may be quite 
easy on that point, for I shall not say a word about it.” 

When the men had gone, Madame Geoffrin pictured 
to herself what distress the poor man must have 
suffered, and she decided that he must be comforted. 

Calling one of her servants, she told him, “Go to 
M. Bouchardon’s and inquire for a certain workman, 
give him twelve vres, and three each to the comrades 
who spoke so well on his behalf.” 

It is a notable fact that Madame Geoffrin would 
never admit any of her own sex to her dinners. “They 
turned aside the conversation,” she said, “from more 
serious questions, to themselves and their frivolities.” 

There is not a single instance recorded of any 
woman being invited to the artists’ dinners, though 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, in the latter years of her 
life, was admitted to the “Wednesdays.” Vien was a 
frequent guest at the “ Lundis,” but his wife, an ex- 
quisite painter of still life, and an exhibitor at the 
Salon, never came with him, and, of the other women 
painters of the day, she only went to visit the young 
Mademoiselle Vigée, who, a talented portrait painter 
herself, not long after married the painter Le Brun. 

The pretty young artist had come to live with her 
mother and stepfather in the rue Saint-Honoré, and 
Madame Geoffrin, who had heard of her talent, went 
one morning to pay her a visit. 

The girl painter, with the eyes of youth, thought 
that the salonicre “looked at least a hundred years 
old,” in her iron-grey dress and flapped cap covered 
with a black hood tied under the chin. 
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But the patroness of art and artists was very agree- 
able, and said many flattering things to the young 
portrait painter. She did not, however, invite her to 
her house, for Madame was then seventy-six, and had 
given up making new acquaintances. 


CHAPTER IX 


The Encyclopzedists—Denis Diderot—Madame Geoffrin’s House the ‘‘ For- 
tress of Free-Thought ”’—The Iniquitous Game Capitaineries. 


UT it was by her Wednesday dinners, the dinners 
devoted to the /terati, that Madame Geoffrin 
achieved her first notoriety; that her salon became 
distinguished from those of the Mesdames du Deffand, 
du Boccage, and other Parisian ladies; that it was 
known as something more than a pleasant weekly 
reunion of men interested in art and literature. 

Montesquieu, through hurt literary pride, had 
almost deserted her; Fontenelle, very deaf, and well past 
his ninetieth year, was an attraction rather than a 
living, vital force; while Mairan and Astruc, Chastellux 
and Saurin were hardly more than supers, who made an 
agreeable chorus without much personal distinction of 
their own. 

Then, into this quiet dureau desprit (the office or 
exchange of wit, as the salons, with a piquant touch 
of malice, were appropriately called), came a band of 
ardent men, all living, fighting workers, enthusiasts for 
progress, who flashed into the dark corrupt places of 
Church and State a moral searchlight that gleamed 
and thrilled through Paris and all France, like a vivify- 
ing electric current. 

What an ardent little coferze it was that Madame 
Geoffrin now welcomed! Diderot, unkempt and care- 
less in his manners, but fiercely aglow with wrath and 
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and light of temperament, with a bed-rock of force and 
determination underlying his irresponsible gaiety; the 
supple Marmontel, shrewd and self-seeking, but always 
suavely entertaining ; Grimm, the astute German literary 
jackal, alert for piquant news or scraps of gossip with 
which to entertain those two or three German princes, 
who, amid the dulness of their miniature courts, looked 
eagerly for his weekly Parisian Letter. 

These, with the Abbé Raynal, the Abbé Morellet, 
and a crowd of lesser men, were soon known to all 
Europe as the Encyclopedists or Philosophers, who, 
because they dared to write of certain crying evils in 
the Church, were quickly marked out for persecution 
by the bishops, as enemies of all religion, while Madame 
Geoffrin’s house was regarded with horror by the 
devoté, as the “fortress of free-thought.” 

Montesquieu’s dignified calm, Fontenelle’s dry 
coruscating wit, all the abstract literary talk, which, in 
its early beginning, had been the chief attraction of 
Madame Geoffrin’s salon, now became as waning star- 
rays in the glory of a radiant dawn. 

Here were men glowing with hope and purpose, 
thrilling with fiery ardour, moved to resentment under 
cruel wrong; and Madame Geoffrin met them with 
sympathy, with encouragement, with a _never-failing 
generous support; and her salon was soon distinguished 
as the rallying-ground in which the plans of one side 
of a social battle were talked over and matured. 

The leader and founder of this band was Denis 
Diderot, once a pupil of the Jesuits; a wild, untamable 
spirit and literary adventurer who swayed his fellow- 
workers by his genius of enthusiasm; a man of un- 
balanced mind, whose thoughts of pure gold were mixed 
with much alloy of coarsest earth, whose writings, dashed 
off at a white heat, record many sentiments which he 
regretted in his calmer age. His first meeting with 
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Fontenelle, described by the watchful Grimm, was 
characteristic of both. Two dispositions more diverse, 
two natures more absolutely opposed, could not have 
been found in all France. The one, cold with age 
and by temperament, self-centred, and constitutionally 
incapable of emotion; the other, a fervid visionary, 
warmly altruistic, and keenly sensitive to all life’s bitter 
ironies. 

Diderot, aggressive sceptic himself, had looked 
forward with anticipation to his introduction to the 
great sceptic Fontenelle, doyen of the Academy, famous 
writer of Zhe Plurality of Worlds, still more famous as 
a wit and epigrammatist 

But, at the sight of the little wrinkled old man, 
nearing his hundredth year, “a shadow of a man with 
a shadow of a voice,” shut out from everything that was 
not shouted into his ear-trumpet, he could not refrain, 
with his French temperament, from “bursting into 
tears at the vanity of literary glory and all human 
things.” 

M. de Fontenelle inquired the cause of his tears. 

“Tt is,” said M. Diderot, “because I am impresed 
with a very singular sentiment ”— 

“Sir,” interrupted Fontenelle, seeing his opportunity 
of making a point, “it is now fourscore years since I 
banished sentiment entirely to the Eclogue!” 

Diderot, before his appearance in Madame Geoffrin’s 
salon as chief of the Encyclopedists, had had an 
exciting and varied career. He was the son of a master 
cutler at Langres, where generations of Diderots had 
followed the same calling for quite two centuries before 
him. 

His good, honest-hearted father keenly desired that 
his son should follow in the well-worn footsteps of his 
forebears, but Denis, with a touch of the vagabond in his 
young hot blood, scorned the thought of settling to such 
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a humdrum trade. He was drawn irresistibly towards 
the bright allurements of Paris; and, turning his back 
on home and people, he resolved rather to die in the 
effort to live by literature, than to flourish by the trade 
of his ancestors. 

His ascent up the steep hill of success had been 
difficult and dangerous. He tried being tutor, but the 
work was too monotonous; he wrote one or two shame- 
ful books on free-thought, for which, later, he had to lie 
three months in prison; he had starved in his squalid 
garret; he had sounded poverty’s most terrible deeps, 
before meeting with the bookseller, Le Breton, who had 
on hand a French translation of an English encyclo- 
peedia, published in the year 1727, by Ephraim Chambers 
of Cumberland. It was hardly more than a mere dic- 
tionary, and the scheme of expanding it, of making the 
new Encyclopedia a real garnering-up of loose, scattered 
knowledge, seized on the fertile imagination of Diderot; 
he saw its brilliant possibilities, and from that time 
forward to its bitter and disappointing end, he spent 
all his enormous energy on the herculean task. 

A fresh privilege was procured. Le Breton induced 
three other booksellers to join him in the expense of 
the enterprise, and the huge undertaking was launched, 
with Diderot at the helm, suggesting, inspiring, guiding, 
and always toiling himself with a fiery and relentless 
energy. 

The Encyclopzdia, which on its appearance caused 
such a profound sensation in Paris, was one of the great 
forces of the eighteenth century. Its main object was 
to give a history of all known arts and sciences, so that 
none of the hundred crafts and industries followed in 
France should ever be allowed to be lost to the 
world. 

But a mere record of crafts and sciences would not 
have stirred the Jesuits to venomous activity. The 
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leaders, and many of the workers on the Encyclopedia 
were reformers in spirit, some of them the most en- 
lightened thinkers of their day; and, moved to indigna- 
tion by the evils of oppression under which the people 
of France were suffering, they carefully set out those 
grievances in detail, warily, and with apparent innocence 
of intention it is true, but with sufficient clearness for 
those who had eyes to see and brains to understand. 

Its preparation involved an incredible amount of 
work and responsibility for one man, even though that 
man was Diderot, aflame with enthusiasm, and reckless 
spendthrift of his time, and it was not long before he 
looked about him for a partner. 

D’Alembert, the famous mathematician, who, not- 
withstanding his success, was still living with Rousseau, 
the good old glazier who had brought him up, was the 
colleague chosen by Diderot, and the two men set about 
mapping out the details of the work, and enlisting the 
writers who were to carry them out. 

Specialists were wanted on all sides for their own 
subjects. Genson, the farrier of the Dauphin’s stables, a 
great authority on veterinary matters, was asked to write 
on that subject, even though his composition had to be 
revised by Marmontel; Buffon wrote articles on natural 
history; treatises on medicine were written by phy- 
sicians; and Marmontel tells us that he was quickly 
enrolled by Diderot as a writer on eclogues and other 
light literary subjects. 

Madame Geoffrin was full of eager interest in the 
new and wonderful undertaking. With her far-reaching 
hospitality she invited many of the contributors to her 
dinners, or to the salon which followed; and to the little 
band, drawn together by the absorbing interest of its 
preparation, Diderot would expound his atheistic prin- 
ciples and declaim against the stifling tyranny of the 
Jesuits. 


DENIS DIDEROT gI 


Perhaps the best pen-portrait of Diderot is that 
given by himself. He says of his picture painted by 
Michel Van Loo: 

“T love Michel, but I love the truth better... . My 
children, I warn you, that laughing, dainty, effeminate old 
coquet is not I. I had in one day a hundred different 
expressions, according to the thing by which I was 
affected. I was serene, sad, dreamy, tender, violent, 
passionate, enthusiastic, but I was never such as you 
see me there. I had a big forehead, sparkling eyes, 
fair-sized features, a head like an ancient orator, a good- 
nature which almost amounted to foolishness, and the 
rustic manners of old times.” 

It was undoubtedly Diderot’s passionate enthusiasm 
that carried the Encyclopedia to a conclusion in spite 
of the obstacles that rose in its way with perverse per- 
sistence, thanks to the intrigues of the Jesuits. 

“ Diderot is affected when he is moderate,” said one 
of his friends; “he is only natural when he exaggerates.” 

Madame Geoffrin never cordially approved of Diderot, 
though she helped him loyally in his great undertaking. 
It was only after her death that Madame de la Ferté 
Imbault, her daughter, discovered that she had contri- 
buted to the Encyclopedia cause and its workers, more 
than one hundred thousand crowns, without which it 
could never have been completed in the teeth of so 
many restrictions. 

But though Madame Geoffrin helped on his work, 
she had no admiration for him personally, and certainly 
no sympathy for the part he played in his domestic life. 
His rough and careless manners, too, were not trifles in 
her eyes: at table, in his excitement and enthusiasm, he 
would fidget with his fork and spoon, or pinch the elbow 
of his nearest neighbour as he talked of the fresh hin- 
drances to the Encyclopedia; but the whole table never- 
theless would listen with a sincere and flattering interest, 
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spellbound under the eloquence of a born orator. Carried 
away by enthusiasm himself, he takes others with him 
on the same tide, till impediments shrink to insignificance, 
and his friends determine to fight and work through 
every obstacle, to bring their Encyclopedia to a 
triumphant conclusion, and to send enlightenment to 
all priest-ridden France. 

For five long years the Encyclopedia was in pre- 
paration. Details were thought out and _ planned, 
draughtsmen and engravers were found for the delicate 
and intricate plates for which Diderot made himself 
responsible, everything was laid in train with a care 
and wise forethought which could only have been the 
outcome of impassioned enthusiasm and a limitless 
patience. 

Then in 1751 the first volume was distributed to 
the subscribers. 

What delight, what consternation, what amazement 
that memorable first volume produced is not imaginable 
in these days of countless books on special subjects. 
Here was information never seen in print before! 
Here were new, minute details on matters of supreme 
interest! Here were a hundred fascinating and stimu- 
lating subjects! 

It was the talk of Paris, the one theme of conversation 
among the educated. 

The Encyclopedia was one of those rare books 
which, appearing at the psychological moment, have 
helped to mould a nation’s destiny. 

All classes in France were feeling vaguely the 
oppression of the feudal privileges of the nobles, the iron 
rule of the Church, the injustice of unrestrained taxation, 
and when, in the Dictionnaire Encyclopédique, they found 
their grievances set out in detail,—carefully, it is true, 
as mere commonplace facts,—those grievances found vent 
in words, speech became bolder, and their thoughts were 
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imperceptibly guided towards desires of reform, desires 
that some forty years later found appalling expression in 
the blood-red horrors of the Revolution. 

What accumulated abuses there were to chronicle in 
that corrupt and vicious reign! The feudal privileges of 
the King and nobles in relation to the preservation of 
game was one only of the evils under which France was 
groaning, and when one considers what havoc the use 
and abuse of those privileges made in the property and 
lives of thousands of French subjects, it is not surprising 
that thinking men were stirred to wrath, even while they 
had to keep courtly phrases on their lips, and smile 
with adulation on the sensual tyrant, who, by his flaccid 
yet arbitrary rule, was hurrying his kingdom towards 
bankruptcy and ruin. | 

The Marquis d’Argenson was one of these thinkers, 
an admirer and staunch adherent of the encyclopedic 
party, and D’Alembert was an intimate friend who had 
stayed with him at his country house of Segrez. 

All his journals prove that he was strongly imbued 
with the philosophic ideas of reform, even though, as an 
ex-minister himself, always vainly hoping for reappoint- 
ment, he mingled freely with the Court at Versailles. 

He is roused to indignation at the reckless manner 
in which the nobles follow the lead of their royal master 
in sacrificing everything—of other people’s property—to 
indulge in the fashionable and exclusive pastime of the 
chase, 

Thanks to his dissatisfaction with the Court party, 
we get a living, moving picture of the lawless, high- 
handed action of the nobles, and the kind of petty 
guerilla warfare that landowners had to practise to keep 
these privileged despoilers off their lands. The desperate 
condition of the farmer and peasant can be imagined 
without difficulty when the seigneurs are driven to 
“ defend themselves with an armed band” in the heart 
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of a peaceful province! What a terrible picture of 
wanton oppression lies in his bare narration of brutal 
fact ! 

“In the capitaineries of the royal hunt,” he says, 
“the object of all the captains is to encroach on one 
another; no one restrains them, none are punished. The 
Sieur de Montmorin, captain of the hunt at Fontainebleau, 
draws enormous sums of money from his post, and acts 
like a true brigand. 

“ He extends the limits of his captaincy and posts 
to neighbouring lands by the most amazing orders; he 
sells the privilege of hunting to whom he chooses, so that 
the owners of the land have the vexation that their 
horrible servitude does not benefit the King, but private 
individuals, who have bought the right to treat them 
tyrannically. The whole is done for the profit of these 
tyrants. 

“Some of the Court people, more daring than others, 
defend themselves even with an armed force, and have 
exempted their lands. The inhabitants of more than 
one hundred villages no longer sow their fields, as the 
fruits and grain are so eaten by deer and other game; 
they now have only a few vineyards, which they watch 
for six months in the year, keeping close guard day 
and night with drums and charivari, to frighten away 
these destructive animals. Our princes have similar 
preserves which they are nursing, and where the same 
vexations are at least as great.” 

Paris, before the Revolution, was almost encircled by 
hunting grounds, and in each the terrible laws and 
restrictions of the capztainerie were strictly enforced. At 
Choisy, the hares and partridges were so tame, so little 
used to molestation, that even when carriages passed 
they would merely move a few yards out of the way. 

No farmer holding land within the capztainerie was 
allowed to enclose his fields, his crops were left open to 
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the game that all too frequently ravaged them; and if 
he dared to snare so much as a rabbit he was fined one 
hundred francs, and, at the third offence, was condemned 
to sit three hours in the pillory on a market day. 

For nobler game the punishments were naturally more 
severe. Mercier writes that any peasant farmer who 
killed a partridge or a hare was sent to the galleys, while 
he who killed a deer or pheasant was hanged ! 


CHAPTER X 


The Encyclopzedists and the Jesuits—The Bull Unigenitus—The Death and 
Funeral of M. Coffn—The Encyclopeedia attacked by the Jesuit Party. 


HE immediate success of the first volume of the 

Encyclopedia was too triumphant. It was not 

long before the “ Society of men of letters,” who gathered 

at Madame Geoffrin’s weekly dinners, saw a storm-cloud 

gathering that threatened destruction to the work they 
cherished. 

The Jesuits were unfeignedly alarmed at the publica- 
tion of this first volume of the Encyclopedia. Hitherto 
most works of any importance had been issued by them- 
selves; but in this book, brought out by the philosophers, 
they perceived that a new power had arisen, adverse to 
their own, a power which, they decided at once, must be 
grappled with and overthrown. 

Never, in the history of all France, had the priests 
been more crushingly aggressive, more resolutely dogmatic, 
than during the years of the mid-eighteenth century. 

Paris, nay, the whole kingdom, was torn and wounded 
in its deepest religious feelings by the action of the 
Jesuits in the matter of the Bull Unigenitus. It finally 
developed into a religious battle, fought, with the tenacity 
of conviction on one side, and met by the unyielding 
oppression of supreme spiritual power on the other. 

As one looks at the pile of musty commentaries 
written on the Bull, it is impossible to realise the passion 
of conviction, the heart-burning sense of wrong, the 
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That a huge literature should have grown round so 
feeble a thing, that people should have staked their hopes 
of heaven on denying its maxims, that Parlement and 
people should have been thrown into a state that bordered 
on anarchy because of it, seems, as one reads its involved 
and inane platitudes to-day, almost incredible. 

But the Bull was merely a shibboleth of sect. The 
real root of the matter was in the strife that is as old as 
religion, as ancient as men’s minds: the strife between 
those who fought for the letter against those whose 
watchword was the spirit. 

The Jesuit party had warred for many years against 
what they called the schism of the Jansenists. The 
former insisted that every article of faith, every word of 
dogma, every command from Rome, should be accepted 
by the faithful in unquestioning, blind obedience. 

When Pére Quesnel, late in the seventeenth century, 
published his Moral Reflections upon the New Testament 
—a few perfectly harmless, perfectly obvious com- 
mentaries on some selected verses—it became very 
popular among the Jansenists. It passed through many 
editions; the great Bossuet approved of it, and at his 
death, when a new edition was called for, the Jesuits 
began to suspect that it must contain heretical doctrines. 
Louis XIV. was appealed to, and he requested Pope 
Clement XI. to give his opinion of the book. Three 
years afterwards, in 1713, the Pope published the famous 
Bulle Unigenitus, which condemned one hundred and 
one of Pére Quesnel’s commentaries; and the book was 
publicly torn and burned by the common hangman. 

It was the signal for war. Religious dissension 
simmered in France for many years between the “ Bullists ” 
and “ Anti-bullists,” but in the early fifties it reached its 
culminating point under the rigid and fanatical spiritual 
rule of Christophe de Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris. 

By the Archbishop’s orders, every Catholic suspected 
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of being a Jansenist was compelled, before receiving 
extreme unction, to sign a “note of confession,” which 
pledged him to accept every article of the Bull. 

Young candidates for orders were closely questioned, 
not on the articles of their faith, but on their belief in 
the Bull; and, if they dared to show hesitation on a 
single point of its ruling, they were promptly rejected. 

The Sister Superior of the Salpétricre was suspected 
of Jansenism, and dismissed on that account by the 
Archbishop’s orders. The staff, indignant at losing their 
head by such arbitrary interference, demanded that, 
according to custom, one of themselves should be chosen 
as her successor. But the Archbishop replaced her by a 
sister selected by himself, who, though orthodox, had 
had no experience in governing a large establishment ; 
whereupon the whole staff resigned in a body, and such 
confusion reigned in the Salpétriere that the King himself 
had to leave his amusements for a time to settle the 
affair. 

But the demand for a “note of confession” was the 
most far-reaching and unpopular action which roused 
indignant wrath on all sides. When a Jesuit priest was 
called to administer extreme unction to a Jansenist on 
his deathbed, strict inquiry was made as to his belief in 
the Bull Unigenitus. 

Pale dying lips, scarce able to articulate words, 
refused to subscribe to its maxims; nerveless hands grew 
strong in their resolution not to sign the certificate. 
The implacable Jesuit priests refused to administer 
extreme unction without a “note of confession,” and 
departed from the house of affliction, leaving behind 
them a terrible woe and indignation, instead of the con- 
solation for which they had been summoned. 

To-day, in protestant England, where thought and 
belief are comparatively free, it seems a small matter. 
It is difficult to conceive the grief, the hopeless horror of 
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the surviving relatives, when, in addition to the over- 
whelming sorrow of losing their dearest friends, was 
added the agonising thought that, dying unshriven, 
they might perish everlastingly in the fires of hell. 

Men were suspected on all sides of non-allegiance to 
the Church of Rome. Diderot, because of his books on 
free-thought, had been carried off at a moment’s notice 
to the prison at Vincennes, where he might have 
languished for the remainder of his days, had not Voltaire, 
from his retreat at Ferney, used all his influence with 
the Marquise du Chatelet to get him liberated at the 
end of three months. 

All Paris was in a ferment. As the Jesuits became 
more determined in exacting the “note of confession,” 
each fresh instance of their tyranny flew from mouth to 
mouth. It was reported in the gazettes; people talked 
it over excitedly in the cafés and cabarets; and even in 
the literary salons, deeper than the light-winged jests 
with which it was mentioned, was the anger and indigna- 
tion at such priestly compulsion. 

One member of the Parlement of Toulouse made a 
heroic stand against the oppression. When he was 
dying, the parish priest was called in, but on the refusal 
of this member of Parlement (whose name is not re- 
corded) to sign the “note of confession,’ the priest 
departed, leaving the man, as was usual in such cases, 
unshriven and unanointed with the holy oils. He was at 
death’s door, but wholly undaunted. 

He ordered a note of the tyrannical act of the Jesuit 
to be made and signed; then, with a strength of will 
which rose above all bodily weakness, he had himself 
dressed and carried to mass at the parish church, where 
no priest dared refuse to allow him to communicate ! 

But it was the death and funeral of M. Coffin that 
roused the excitable Parisians to fever heat, that was 
the dramatic commencement of the memorable struggle 
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between the King and Parlement which dragged on for 
so many years, 

“There is great talk about the death of M. Coffin, 
former Rector of the University, and Principal of the 
College of Beauvais,” writes a diarist. “He died without 
the sacraments, owing to the schismatic rigour of the 
Archbishop of Paris, who forbade all confessors (under 
pain of withdrawing their powers) to absolve those 
suspected of anti-bullism, without questioning them on 
the dogma. . . . Nevertheless, M. Coffin did receive 
absolution, though no one dares to confess it; they 
are also endeavouring to prevent his being buried in 
consecrated ground, but that cannot be managed 
without effort and scandal.” 

M. Coffin was honoured throughout all Paris as a 
man of upright and blameless life. He was a well- 
known Jansenist, who for forty years had been the 
learned Principal of the College of Beauvais. Under his 
rule the college had become famous and flourishing; and 
the chief Jansenists of Paris and France, especially 
lawyers, had sent their sons to be educated under him. 
He had written a number of hymns which had been 
admitted to the Breviary of Paris; and the quick-witted 
Parisians could not fail to find humour in the grim 
circumstance that a man whose hymns were daily sung 
in all the churches of Paris, should be refused the 
sacraments and denied Christian burial. 

When he was on his deathbed, the Carmelite father 
from the monastery opposite the college, who had been 
his confessor for thirty years, dared not give him 
absolution without exacting the “note of confession.” 
M. Coffin, as a good Jansenist, resisted this tyranny, and 
sent for the curé of his parish, St Etienne du Mont, to 
administer extreme unction and the sacraments. It 
was again a question of the “note of confession,” and 
this venerable man “whom the Jansenists regarded 
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as an earthly saint,” was left to die unconfessed and 
unshriven, 

This scandalous refusal stirred all Paris to hot indig- 
nation. The Jesuits as they passed along the streets 
were scowled at, half-suppressed menaces were muttered, 
and though so great was still their power that no one 
dared take overt action, defiance was simmering, and this 
rigorous tyranny of Monseigneur de Paris contributed 
its full share to the disasters that later overwhelmed 
France. 

The day of the funeral of M. Coffin was long remem- 
bered in Paris. Would the late Principal be buried in 
consecrated or unconsecrated ground? was the burning 
question of the hour. 

Scaffoldings and stands were erected at the street 
corners as posts of vantage, on which were gathered 
crowds of waiting spectators; every window in those tall 
picturesque old houses, part wood, part crumbling plaster, 
was packed with people; even the more reliable sign- 
boards and waterspouts held, one doubts not, a burden 
of adventurous urchin. 

Idle lacqueys, with whom Paris was overrun, left their 
gambling for one evening, to look with the cynical 
indifference of their kind on this famous funeral proces- 
sion; thousands of curious citizens, dressed a@ dimanche, 
crowded to see the sight; enthusiastic women, who, as 
not seldom happens, were the most ardent in their faith, 
watched with streaming eyes the passing of the funeral 
cortége, reminded, perchance, of lost loved ones of their 
own, who, like M. Coffin, had been denied the last 
consolation of Holy Church by the arrogant Jesuit 
priests. 

The solemn and impressive sight in the pale light of 
that Sunday evening in June held a deep significance 
for all Paris. Influential citizens of all classes were 
eager, not only to show respect to the memory of the 
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dead man, but to testify, by their presence at his funeral, 
their detestation of the action of the Jesuits. When the 
procession started from the college gates of St Jean de 
Beauvais, it was augmented by people of every degree ; 
doctors from the Sorbonne, professors of the University, 
magistrates of Parlement, and keen-faced lawyers, who 
were soon to take a prominent part in the strife which 
the death of this man of peace called forth. As it wound 
like a long black ribbon through the rue de Carmes, past the 
Collége des Lombards, into the rue de Sept Voies, it was 
joined by hundreds of people, among whom were many 
of the young men who had been trained under the 
the teaching of the revered Principal. When it finally 
passed through the huge gateway of the Quarré de St 
Geneviéve to the church of St Etienne du Mont, the 
queue reached to the College of Beauvais, from which 
the procession had started. 

What confusion and strife followed the death and 
burial of this saintly man! It was an event which 
marked an epoch in the history of Paris and of France; it 
was in the struggle against such undue priestly oppres- 
sion that men began to think for themselves, a dangerous, 
though necessary process, which, by obvious routes, led 
to the tremendous social upheaval of the Revolution. 

The cloud in the beginning was no bigger than a 
-man’s hand, Seven or eight priests were sent to the 
Bastille by the Archbishop of Paris, for the part they had 
taken in the burial of M. Coffin, as by their action, it was 
said, they had resisted the intentions of the Government. 

The lawyers of Paris, in burning indignation at this 
fresh outrage, determined to make a stand for liberty. 
Sixty of them signed a declaration against the action of 
the Archbishop, and proved that the demand for a note 
of confession, before administering extreme unction and 
the eucharist, was a terrible abuse of spiritual power. 

The affair dragged on for some time. Then the 
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question of the administration of the Salpétriére and 
other hospitals was revived, all relating to the tyranny 
of M. de Beaumont, Archbishop of Paris. 

The apathetic Louis, well amused with the excursions 
and theatrical entertainments organised by the pleasure- 
loving Madame de Pompadour, would have been supremely 
indifferent to the whole question, had he not been spurred 
to action by the Jesuit party at Court. 

Prompted by their intrigues, he investigated the 
affair one Sunday morning, when, after a very short 
séance, he took the matter of governing the hospitals into 
his own hands. He coolly pocketed some of the docu- 
ments and forbade the Parlement to “assemble, discuss, 
or remonstrate with His Majesty on the subject of the 
government of the hospitals.” 

Parlement, indignant at having its powers and liber- 
ties wrested from it in such arbitrary fashion, in full 
assembly conveyed to its First President this reply to 
the King’s despotic command: 

“ Monsieur, this assembly announces that the pro- 
hibition to deliberate being an interdiction of all its 
functions, it neither can nor will continue any service.” 

Quite recently, the King had had a severe struggle 
with the Church on the subject of the vingtiéme tax, 
which had been levied on the clergy equally with the 
laity. The whole ecclesiastical body had been indignant 
at the official request to declare the amount of their 
property, and, what was far worse, to pay taxes on it! 
But Louis was in desperate need of money; and by 
exiling the gay abbés and bishops to their country 
parishes, he at length brought the whole clerical body 
to reason, and to the desired point of paying the ving- 
tieme. 

As the plan of exiling his rebellious subjects had 
answered so well in the case of the clergy, he determined 
to try its efficacy on his Parlement; and, for answer to 
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their declaration, he sent a number of them to their 
provinces by Jettre de cachet. 

Parlement took the matter as an attempt to interfere 
with its liberties, and avowed its determination to resist 
with all its power the spiritual and kingly tyranny. 
The exiled members of Parlement, both in Paris and in 
the provinces, wore mourning, and would not go to any 
theatres or other places of amusement; while among 
themselves they talked soberly of what disasters would 
happen if Paris were robbed of her civil rights. 

The lawyers, acting in concert with the members of 
Parlement, refused to hear cases in the courts of justice, 
and matters came to a dead-lock. 

But Louis the Indifferent cared not at all. He was 
delighted to escape from this frightful social turmoil to 
the exciting pleasures of the chase at Compiegne, Fon- 
tainebleau, or Choisy-le-roi. Here, with La Pompadour 
and her chosen ladies, in plumed hats and picturesque 
dresses, attended by a few favourite courtiers, the King 
would follow the great hunt or the small; would chase 
the roe-deer or the wild boar every day in the hunting 
season, except on Sundays and feast-days. 

“The King does nothing to-day,” said the courtiers, 
with a quite unintentional sarcasm, on those days that he 
did not hunt. 

What did it matter to him that no justice could be 
obtained in Paris; that men were rotting in prison 
because their cases could not be tried; that women, sick 
with suspense, were weeping and wailing for their 
husbands, their sons, their brothers, to be restored to 
them ! : 

“J don’t care what they do,” said Louis of his 
Parlement, with characteristic cynical unconcern, when 
the struggle was at its fiercest, “if they only leave me a 
few horses to ride!” 

Even the narrow-minded and pious Queen, a mere 
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on the side of the Jesuits. 

“ My dear Papa,” she said to the Archbishop of Paris, 
when he visited her at this time, “continue to stand 
fast by submission to the Bull, otherwise religion will be 
lost in France!” 

Poor Marie Leczinska! It was only to be expected 
that, when her influence was required, it should be given 
on the wrong side of the balance! Her father, the witty 
old ex-King of Poland, complained whimsically to 
Madame Geoffrin’s daughter, the Marquise, that his 
wife and daughter were the two dullest queens he had 
ever known! 

Publicly deserted by her husband in the eyes of all 
Europe, she was driven to seek diversion in an austere 
piety, which, for ends of their own, was fostered by the 
Jesuits. 

For ten months of the year she was obliged to go 
through the monotonous Court routine at Versailles, which 
she followed with a devotion only second to her religious 
exercises. Her simplest pleasures were regulated by 
routine. It is told of her that one day M. de 
Maurepas came into the drawing-room where she was 
surrounded by the ladies of her Court, and found them 
all looking bored and dejected. He asked the cause. 

“Oh, don’t you know,” said one of the ladies, “that 
this is the first day of mourning? We cannot have our 
usual card-party, and her majesty is very ¢rzste.” “ But 
there is piquet,” said Maurepas, with a graveair. “ Piquet 
may be played during mourning.” “ Piquet may be played 
during mourning!” echoed the whole company in delight. 
And the Queen and her ladies brightened, as preparations 
for the game were made immediately. 

While the King and Madame de Pompadour were 
restlessly seeking pleasure in gay excursions to one or 
other of the country houses kept in order for the King, 
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the Queen passed her dreary and empty days in this and 
similar puerile amusements. 

What wonder then that religious mysticism, the 
nepenthe of the unhappy and solitary, should offer some 
attraction to this lonely and neglected soul! Though it 
was not a little grotesque that her “familiar” should be 
a famous courtesan of the previous reign! D’Argenson 
writes in his Journal: 

“The Queen has fallen into a superstitious devotion. 
She goes at all hours to see Ja belle mignonne, that is to 
say, a death’s-head. She declares it to be that of Made- 
moiselle Ninon de l’Enclos. Several of the Court ladies 
who affect devotion have given her the taste for this 
pious exercise which they practise among themselves. 
They decorate skulls with ribbons and head-dresses, 
they illuminate them with little lamps, and meditate 
before them by the half hour.” 

The Dauphin, too, as narrow and bigoted as his 
mother, looked with unconcealed horror on the Parle- 
mentary party, and threw what influence he had with 
the Jesuits, 

Then, in the midst of this religious strife, when Paris 
was in a seething ferment, appeared the first volume of 
the Encyclopedia, fruitful seed to be sown on the soil 
of thinking men’s minds, already so well prepared by 
persecution. 

The Jesuits, keen of intellect, subtle and alert, per- 
ceived atonce what a menacing danger it was to the absolute 
spiritual power they were determined to wield. They 
resolved to crush the Encyclopedic party without delay. 

They did not attack the Encyclopedists openly. 
Madame de Pompadour, ever on the side of art and 
science, had given them her gracious protection ; besides, 
a tortuous method was more attractive to them than 
open war. 


Consequently they began with one of their own 
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members, the Abbé de Prades, who, they discovered, 
had written the articles on theology in this new and 
pernicious Encyclopedia. 

They did not mention those articles. That would 
have been unmasking their play in a manner repugnant 
to Jesuit principles. No; the Abbé de Prades had just 
read a thesis before the Sorbonne, the principal Jesuit 
college in Paris. True, it had been passed without a 
single black ball; but that was a small matter. Five 
days after the reading, one of their number suddenly 
professed to scent heresy in it; the thesis was re-read, 
and gravely found by the reverend body of arch-humbugs 
to be profoundly heretical ! 

Diderot, dAlembert, and all the friends of the 
encyclopedic party were thrown into a state of angry 
excitement and apprehension. The Abbé de Prades 
was, as they had foreseen from the beginning, a ruined 
man. He was found guilty, condemned to lose his 
licence, his degree, and all his privileges; and had finally 
to flee secretly from France to the Court of the liberal- 
minded Frederick of Prussia. 

The gage had been thrown down, and the Jesuits 
now made open war on the authors of the new 
publication. 

“We have asked for the most rigid judges,” said 
d’Alembert to his friend the Marquis d’Argenson, “ but 
it is now no longer a question of religion.” 

It was indeed no longer a question of religion. 
Jansenist and Jesuit were united on the one point; the 
Encyclopeedists must be crushed, and their brilliant work 
taken over by the priests to be manipulated according to 
their own dark and cunning purposes. 

D’Argenson, former Minister for Foreign Affairs, an 
enlightened man and a staunch friend of the Encyclo- 
pedists, writes in his diary: 

“There is a great storm against the Dzctzonnatre 
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encyclopédique, and this storm comes from the Jesuits... . 
The Jesuits are Italians, and they plot their vengeance 
from afar and with cruelty. What did they do against 
the authors of this great and useful book? They 
accused them of impiety; hence the accusations against 
the Sorbonic thesisis of the Abbé de Prades, one of the 
Encyclopedists, in which there is not enough to whip 
a cat... . He is a lost man, and where will he find 
a refuge? 

“Now the Jesuits are determined to destroy that 
work: firstly, because it is not theirs, and they wish all 
great books to come from them; secondly, because 
last winter there was a great quarrel between them and 
the authors of this work. Hence the Jesuits, to satisfy 
their ambition and promote their tyranny, make of this 
a fine and noble pretext to accuse of irreligion all who 
do not agree with them!” 

The Archbishop of Paris, in his eager enthusiasm to 
expel all heretical doctrines from the kingdom, wrote a 
pastoral on the propositions of the Abbé de Prades, and 
referred to certain books full of impiety and error. 

The Bishop of Auxerre, a Jansenist prelate, published 
a pastoral also, in which the Encyclopedia was attacked 
openly, and Montesquieu and Buffon were severely 
censured for their daring and impious writings. 

The Encyclopedia became famous. Every one 
wanted to read the book that was exciting both orthodox 
and Jansenist bishops to such anger; but the sale of the 
second volume was stopped by orders, which Malesherbes, 
whose sympathies were all with the Encyclopedists, was 
obliged to issue. 

In February 1752, almost immediately after the 
publication of the second volume, a decree of the King’s 
Council suppressed both volumes, which, it was said, 
contained maxims hostile to royal authority and religion. 
The publishers were forbidden to reprint them, and the 
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booksellers were not allowed to deliver any of the copies 
still unsold, 

But, as the decree contained no prohibition of the 
work, Diderot and d’Alembert, with their large staff of 
assistants, went on working heroically at the next volume, 
though at any moment it might be taken from them, and 
themselves be shut up in the Bastille. 
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CHAPTER XI 


The Encyclopedia taken over by the Jesuits—They are obliged to return it 
to Diderot and d’Alembert—The Death of Fontenelle—Le Breton’s 
treachery—The affazve Damiens. 


S Diderot and d’Alembert had rightly supposed, 

their enemies were not content with stopping 

the sale of the Encyclopedia. The Jesuits from the 

beginning had cast jealous eyes on the grand undertak- 
ing, and now, for a short while, they triumphed. 

Diderot was obliged to give up all the plates and 
papers relating to the Encyclopedia, and the little band 
of workers was, one doubts not, in despair at seeing all 
their efforts at reform frustrated; for, when in the hands 
of the Jesuits, the Encyclopedia, they well knew, would 
be changed in character. 

“ All was well concerted,” writes Grimm. “The papers 
of M. Diderot were seized; it was thus that the Jesuits 
reckoned upon unmaking an Encyclopedia already 
concluded ; it was thus that they hoped to arrogate to 
themselves the glory of such an undertaking by arrang- 
ing and putting in order the articles which they believed 
were all prepared. But they had forgotten to take 
away from the philosopher his head and genius, and to 
obtain from him the key to a great many articles which, 
so far from comprehending, they endeavoured in vain to 
decipher.” 

It was not a little humiliating for so learned a 
body as the Jesuits to have to confess that they were 


unable to carry on the work; but the confession had to 
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be made, and “the Government was obliged, not without 
some confusion, to take measures to induce M. Diderot 
and M. d’Alembert to resume the work.” 

It was a great triumph for the encyclopedic party, 
and it may be imagined what joy reigned at the 
Wednesday dinner at Madame Geoffrin’s after this public 
humiliation of the Jesuits. For it was at this period 
especially that Madame Geoffrin’s salon, through her 
connection with the Encyclopzedists, was closely inter- 
woven with the social history of Paris. Other salonicres 
would, with their guests, talk lightly of the King’s 
struggle with the Parlement, of the Jesuits’ latest act of 
tyranny, or make dons mots and flippant vers de société 
on the suspension of the administration of law. But at 
Madame Geoffrin’s table almost every guest had a 
vital and painful interest in each fresh development of 
the social struggle. The horrors of Vincennes or the 
Bastille sometimes loomed terribly near; and, on one 
occasion at least, Diderot, hearing that he was likely to 
be arrested, precipitately fled into seclusion for a while, 
rather than risk the terrors of a second imprisonment. 

Madame Geoffrin’s moral courage must have been 
at this period of her life tried to the uttermost. She 
whose “greatest care was to make no noise,” whose 
dominating passion was to have everything tranquil 
around her; she to whom order was the first law of life, 
was now surrounded by men who were continually at 
war with the Jesuits and under the ban of authority ; 
she who had been trained, so to speak, with the maxims 
and example of Fontenelle, had now to welcome and 
sympathise with Diderot. 

But she identified herself most loyally with the 
Encyclopedists. When, in 1760, Palissot, to the wrath 
of the philosophers, and the delight of Paris generally, 
brought out the play of Les Philosophes, Madame 
Geoffrin was easily recognised in Cydalise, who, a kind 
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of femme savante, was held up to ridicule as the inspira- 
tion and guide of des philosophes. She was more than 
their inspiration, however ; for without her pecuniary aid 
the Encyclopedia would probably never have been 
brought to a conclusion. 

The year 1757 was a memorable one to Madame 
Geoffrin and the Encyclopzdists, and indeed to all Paris. 
Fontenelle died in January after a short illness, during 
which Madame Geoffrin attended him with almost filial 
care. She was careful to ensure that he, who had been 
an atheist for so many years, should receive the last rites 
of the Church; and the old man, whose only belief was 
devotion to etiquette, was doubtless docilely willing to 
receive them. Had he lived another month, he would 
have completed his hundredth year; but Lord Hyde prob- 
ably echoed the general feeling among his friends when 
he remarked, “ For my part, I could live his hundred years 
in a quarter of an hour.” 

He left Madame Geoffrin his sole legatee, a circum- 
stance that resulted in no little annoyance to her. M. 
de Fontenelle was a near relative of the Corneille family, 
and a mechanic, Corneille by name, who was descended 
from the great dramatist also, presented himself to 
Fontenelle some time before his death, hoping to be 
mentioned in the latter’s will. 

Finding that he had been entirely ignored, he 
took proceedings against Madame Geoffrin, and tried 
to have the will set aside. Voltaire took up the matter ; 
letters and pamphlets were written on the subject; even 
an ode was composed, and a play, Rodagund, was given 
for the benefit of the descendant of the great dramatist. 

All this was no little annoyance to Madame Geoffrin, 
who came in for her share of calumny. But her case 
was carried through the courts successfully, and Corneille, 
who had never had any but imaginary claims on Fontenelle, 
had to retire into his former obscurity. 
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But Voltaire, “fired by the name of the father of the 
Théatre Frangais,” took Marie Corneille, the claimant’s 
daughter, under his protection, and opened a subscrip- 
tion for a dot for her, in readiness for the time when she 
might require it. 

It was so characteristic of Madame Geoffrin that, 
having fought for her just rights in a court of law, and 
proved them, she now was among the first to contribute 
a generous sum to the subscription set on foot by 
Voltaire. The Sage of Ferney was pleased to approve 
of her conduct: 

“T beg you to say to Madame Geoffrin,” he wrote 
to Mairan, “how much Mademoiselle and I are touched 
by her generous proceeding. . . . She could not have 
made a more noble answer to the impertinences of a 


ridiculous statement of which assuredly Mademoiselle 


Corneille is in no way the accomplice.” 


* 
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- The encyclopedic party in that year of 1757 had 


ae its loss also. D’Alembert, who had been staying with 


Voltaire at Ferney, had had ample opportunity of seeing 
the harmony and good-will in which the Genevese pastors 
lived with their parishioners and each other; a striking 


contrast to the heart-burnings and scandalous strife 
_. which were raging continually among the Jesuits and 


Jansenists. 

He wrote an article which appeared in the Encyclo- 

edia in 1757, apparently praising the Genevese pastors, 
ut in reality an indirect attack on the Jesuits. When 
the new volume appeared, churchmen in Paris were 
furious, and a shower of pamphlets rained on the 
encyclopedic party, who were said to be nothing but 
vile conspirators against law, order, and religion. 

Even d’Alembert’s own friends thought he had 
been rather imprudent, and his patience was at last 
exhausted. “I am worn out,” he wrote, “with the 
affronts and vexations that this work has drawn down 
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upon us. The hateful and infamous satires which they 
print against us, which are not only tolerated, but pro- 
tected, authorised, applauded, nay, actually commanded 
by the people in power ... the tocsins that are rung 
against us at Versailles in the presence of the King. . . 
all these reasons . . . drive me to give up the accursed 
work once for all.” 

Poor Diderot was grieved at his friend’s desertion, 
and for the next seven years carried on the work alone. 
Voltaire tried to persuade him also to abandon it, but 
Diderot courageously resolved to bring the work he had 
begun with such enthusiasm to a conclusion. 

“Tf you knew with what joy they learned of 
d’Alembert’s desertion!” he wrote to Voltaire sadly. 

But a far greater trial awaited him. It was enough 
that two years later, in 1759, the Jesuits should so far 
triumph as to cause the “ privilege” to be taken from the 
Encyclopedia, and that, henceforth, the volumes had to 
be prepared and printed in secret. But, in Grimm’s 
words, “the most keen and fatal blow among the number 
given to the Encyclopedia,” was yet to come. “I 


doubt,” says Grimm, “whether the whole history of 
literature can furnish an example in any way to be 


compared with it for united folly and impudence.” 
Le Breton, the printer, had the whole of the last 
ten volumes to print, and in order to prevent new per- 


secutions, it was agreed that these should all be published 


at once, 

The publisher, in terror lest any of these new articles 
should draw down further persecution, determined to 
ensure that there should be no provocation, and to that 
end made himself and a myrmidon “ into the sovereign 
arbiters and censors of every article inserted. . . . They 
were printed as they came from the hands of the authors ; 
but when M. Diderot had overlooked the last proof of every 
sheet, and put at the bottom the order to strike it off, 
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Le Breton and his myrmidon laid hands on it, cutting 
out, mangling, and suppressing anything that appeared 
to them bold, or liable to raise the clamour of the 
devout... . Thus by far the greater number of the 
articles appeared as fragments, mutilated, and deprived 
of what was most precious in them; nor did they concern 
themselves about the different parts of these mutilated 
skeletons being properly put together; they left them 
either wholly unconnected, or united by scraps of the 
most absurd and irrelevant text. The whole extent of 
the injury done by so unexampled and murderous 
a depredation will never be known, since the per- 
petrators of the crime burnt the manuscript as soon 
as the sheet was printed off, and left the evil without 
remedy.” 

The work was almost all printed before Diderot 
discovered the outrage. He had to consult an article 
in the letter S, and was greatly astonished to find it 
badly mutilated. “He was thunderstruck; the whole 
atrocity of the printer burst upon him in a moment. . . 
He immediately examined several other articles, those 
of his own writing, as well as those from the hands of 
his ablest colleagues, and found almost everywhere the 


P same confusion and disorder. This discovery,” writes 


Grimm, “threw him into a state of frenzy and despair 
which I shall never forget. I was in the country; he 
sent an express for me, desiring my return to Paris, 
and when I arrived he confided to me this terrible 
atrocity.” 

The inclination of the two Encyclopedists was to 
publish Le Breton’s infamous conduct at once; but the 
Encyclopedia had been forbidden, and its enemies 
would be only too glad to point out this fact. “For 
Diderot to publish such a confession,” added Grimm, 
“was to pronounce his own banishment from France,” 

The work, therefore, was secretly distributed to the sub- 
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scribers, and Grimm, strangely enough, never heard a 
complaint from a single author about the mutilated articles. 
It was fully time that some enlightenment should 
be given to France, for, polished and civilised as the 
capital was in many directions, there were yet the most 
frightful abuses in the criminal laws alone that were 
accepted with callous indifference by a large, unthinking 
body of people, who believed that “ whatever is, is right.” 
It was not an uncommon thing for a woman who 
had offended against public morality to be branded with 
a red-hot iron, placed on an ass, with her face towards 
the tail, her name and designation written in full ona 
placard attached to her person. Then, in the sight of 
hooting crowds of delighted and amused Parisians, she 
would be stopped at various points on the route and 
whipped, and finally would be sent by a public convey- 
ance out of Paris. “Only to return by some other gate,” 
adds Barbier, who can scarcely conceal his grin of 
amusement as he writes of one such circumstance. 

Frequently, too, the town-crier, parading the streets, 
or standing in the markets, would call the attention of 
the public by a blast on his trumpet, to some horrible 
sentence of this kind: Pierre is to be burnt on the 
Place de la Greve, or Jean will be broken alive 
on the wheel. 

But for sheer, barbaric ferocity the case of Damiens 
stands unparalleled; it reads like some brutal, hot- 
blooded act of revenge in medizval days, rather than 
a deliberate carrying out of judicial punishment in the 
year of grace 1757. 2 

On the fifth of January, the King, who was at 
Trianon, went in the afternoon to see his daughters, 
the Mesdames of France, at Versailles, as Madame 
Adelaide was suffering slightly with a cold. He left 
their apartments by the little staircase, and just as he 
was about to enter his carriage, lighted by two torch- 
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bearers, a stranger, in a bag-wig and redingote, stepped 
forward, and, taking the King by the shoulder, stabbed 
him. : 

“JT am assassinated!” cried the King; adding, “ It 
is that man. Arrest him, and do him no harm.” 

There were only a few attendants with the King, 
but three of them threw themselves on the would-be 
murderer, and carried him off to Versailles. There - 
he was stripped, and made to drink an anti-poison, 
lest he should escape the law; then, while Machault, 
the Keeper of the Seals, held the struggling man, the 
gentlemen of the King’s guard applied hot irons to 
his feet and the calves of his legs, to make him confess 
the reason for his crime. “Which was a most foolish 
thing,” remarks Barbier, “for it might have made him 
delirious.” But no one seemed to think it an outrageous 
act against a person who had been neither tried nor 
condemned ! 

The stab he had given to the King was not a very 
severe one. The weapon was a two-bladed clasp-knife, 
big enough perhaps to have dealt a severe wound, but 
the King’s thick winter clothing prevented him from 
getting anything more than a slight cut, hardly more 
than a scratch. 

It sufficed, however, to put all Versailles and Paris 
in the greatest turmoil and confusion. Parlement, the 
ministers of state, the Jesuits, were all on the alert, 
eager to know “What next?” The great Avenue de 
Paris, between Paris and Versailles, was crowded with 
vehicles. Nobles in their chariots hurried to the Court, 
“couriers came continually one after the other, and 
had Paris been on the point of being taken by assault, 
it could not have been more agitated. All night long 
one heard nothing but the rolling of carriages and the 
coming and going of messengers,” writes M. Dufort. 

As one of the gentlemen of the King’s service, he 
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went next morning to Versailles, to the Cabinet of the 
King. All the rooms were full of people, gentlemen 
of the Court, doctors, surgeons, while the King, in his 
chamber, shut in behind the four curtains of his 
bed, was left to his own reflections. He had already 
been given an anti-toxin, as the great fear of every one 
was that the knife-blade had been poisoned. 

In the King’s Cabinet the courtiers were already 
paying court to the Dauphin, who, a feeble nonentity _ 
at other times, was now looked on as the rising sun, 
The cynical Duc de Richelieu was there, equally ready 
to pay court to the Dauphin or to the King, though 
the vices of the latter were more to his tastes than 
the austere piety of the former. 

In one corner of the room was the Marquis de 
Marigny, anxiously waiting for news of the royal 
invalid on behalf of his sister Madame de Pompadour. 
If the King died it would be the sunset of splendour 
and authority for both of them, for the Dauphin was 
not well disposed towards his father’s mistress; indeed, 
he showed it now by whispering a word in the ear of 
the Duc de Richelieu. 

The Duke immediately crossed the room to where 
M. Caterby, the usher of the Cabinet, was standing, 
and after a whispered order, the usher went up to 
M. de Marigny. In a low tone the order was given 
to the Marquis, who retired at once, to the satisfaction 
of the whole Court party; for, while the King’s courtiers 
detested him for his low origin, the Dauphin and _ his 
party were hoping—quite vainly—that this semi-tragic 
occurrence would turn the thoughts of the King 
towards devotion, and end in the dismissal of La 
Pompadour. 

The King was in bed with a mere scratch; even 
the court surgeon was heard to say that if it had 
happened to a private individual, he might have gone 
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about his usual business the next day. But the 
serving of Jdouillon to the sick King was a great 
ceremony nevertheless, and M. Dufort gives a detailed 
account of it: 

“Every three hours it arrived at the appointed 
time; it was placed on a marble table, guarded by 
the head mattre dhétel, then tasted by the cup-bearer 
and the doctor. The usher announces the bouillon of 
the King; the door of the King’s bedroom is opened ; 
the physician and the first gentleman of the bed- 
chamber in waiting follow it. We crowd in. The 
King is in bed behind his double curtains; the room 
is well lighted, the bed is very dark. We see only 
his arm as it is stretched out; he does not open his 
mouth, and the usher.calls out, “ Gentlemen, retire!” 

Nothing was omitted that could give importance 
and dramatic effect to such a terrible affair as an 
attempt on the King’s life; for the King was hedged 
round with such state and ceremony in the smallest 
detail of everyday life that his people looked on him 
as little less than a demigod. 

He was in no danger from the first, but the next 
day commands were given for the “Prayers of Forty 
Hours,” and Barbier records that the priests and monks 
who officiated could not intone the Salvum fac regem 
because of their sobs. It was said that it was nothing 
but the great cold which prevented all Paris from 
assembling in the streets and churches to hear news 
of the King, but it is to be feared that the great cold 
was in the hearts of the people, for just then he was 
particularly unpopular because of his struggle with Parle- 
ment. 

It was not difficult to turn the odium of the affair 
on the Jesuits, so general was the detestation in which 
they were held in Paris. 

The announcement of the forty hours’ prayers was 
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painted on boards, which were hung on the church 
doors. Among these was one that had been used 
during the illness of. the Dauphin, and the words 
pour M.le Dauphin had been effaced, and pour le Rot 
should have been substituted. Instead of this, a 
careless painter had left the “M.” and the notice read: 
“There will be forty hours’ prayers for M. le Roi.” 
Crowds of idle gazers gathered round the door of the 
Jesuits’ college where this board was hung, and a 
rumour, first started by some quick-witted wag, ran 
speedily through the crowd. 

“The Jesuits have posted up ‘Prayers for the 
massacre of the King!’” 

Some one went to the rector of the college and 
demanded an explanation, but the poor man, knowing 
nothing about it, was utterly mystified; the relatives of 
the students, seeing the crowd, took home about two 
hundred of the pupils, fearing that the college would 
be burned down in the general excitement; and public 
feeling having thus been started against the Jesuits, all 
kinds of accusations, written by hand, were affixed to 
the doors of the Jesuit houses in Paris. 

But on the door of the Luxembourg were other and 
graver signs of the trend of general opinion; placards 
containing such frightful treason against His Majesty 
that those who read them hurried fearfully away, without 
even daring to repeat them to their neighbours. 

It was determined to make an example of Damiens 
that should effectually deter any one else from 
attempting to take the King’s life. As it was already 
a crime punishable with death to steal as much as a 
handkerchief from royalty, what could be done to 
Damiens ? 

The King, quickly restored to the health he had 
been in no danger of losing, gave three hundred thousand 
fivres to the curés of Paris for the poor, in thanksgiving 
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for his escape. But Parisians showed no extraordinary 
joy at the recovery of their once “ Well Beloved.” 

“It is a very singular thing,” writes Barbier, “ that, 
though the gazettes are full of fétes which have been 
given as thanksgivings for the preservation of the King, 
not only in several provinces of the kingdom, but even 
by Jews and Protestants, and in foreign countries, it is 
only Paris which does nothing, only Paris which is silent.” 

But the disputes which the King still carried on 
with his Parlement had made him unpopular; indeed, 
Damiens himself, in a letter to the King, gave that as 
his reason for the attempt to assassinate him. 

Damiens was found to be a servant of not very good 
character, who had been for some time a domestic in a 
Jesuit college in Paris. He pretended that he had 
accomplices, but though several of his near relatives 
were treated with frightful severity on his account, no 
one else was implicated in the crime. 

He was chained for some months in a narrow cell, as 
if he had been a wild beast; he was tortured in the 
endeavour to extort confession; he was then brought to 
trial and condemned to be torn in quarters by horses in 
the Place de la Greve. 

That terrible Place de la Gréve! What horrible 
tragedies had been enacted there in the eyes of 
thousands of Parisians, greedy of brutal excitement. 
One side of the Place was faced by the Hétel de Ville, 
from which the condemned always descended to the 
place of torture. An opening led to the Quay Pelletier, 
and in the near neighbourhood were the narrow streets 
of older Paris, packed in close ranks, in which lived a 
congested population of artisans and loafers; the rue de 
la Poterie, the rue de la Coutellerie, the rue de la 
Tannerie, and the Boucheries, whole streets of slaughter- 
houses, whose gutters ran with blood, where it was no 
uncommon occurrence for an ox to be felled in broad 
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daylight, and in full view of terrified passers-by. The 
citizens of Paris were inured to the horrible tortures and 
punishments of the Place de la Gréve—it was a fitting 
training for the barbarities which were enacted some 
years later in the “Place de la Guillotine ”—but even 
Parisians were aghast at the atrocious tortures inflicted 
on Damiens; the whole town was horrorstruck at such 
relentless cruelty. 

“All is prepared in La Gréve for the execution of 
Damiens,” writes Barbier. “There is an enclosure of 
very strong barriers, which are placed before the houses 
of gentlemen. . . . These barriers are closed inside and 
out, with great planks cut to a point which protrude a 
little above the barrier. The enclosure is opposite the 
door of the Hétel de Ville; it is large enough to allow 
room for the horses, which are to pull the criminal in 
quarters. ... There is a space left at the side of the 
Quay Pelletier for the entrance of the tumbril. In the 
middle of the enclosure is a wooden table, six feet long 
and four feet wide; very thick, and placed on six stout 
posts. It is about three feet high.” ... 

Damiens was taken from the prison of the Con- 
ciergerie at three o’clock, in a tumbril, accompanied by 
the executioners and his two confessors; escorted by 
a body of archers, and some officers on horseback. He 
stopped at the church of Notre Dame to make the 
amende honorable, and was then conducted to the Place 
de la Greve. 

A stranger coming into Paris that day, unaware of 
what was passing, might have supposéd the city to be 
under martial law. The regiments of Swiss and French 
guards were posted all over Paris, one hundred men in 
acompany. The Swiss guards paced up and down the 
Saint-Honoré quarter, which “gave” on to the Place de 
la Greve ; and the French guards patrolled the faubourg 
Saint-Germain and the Palais Royal. 
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In all the principal thoroughfares, companies of five 
men were continually patrolling; outside the town 
were mounted police; whole brigades of the mounted 
watch were riding through the chief quarters of the 
town; while a considerable body of the guards had 
remained not only all day, but all the preceding night, 
before the college of the Jesuits. 

Few people were in the streets, except those near 
the Place de la Gréve, but the shops and windows were 
crowded with people, all eager for a glimpse of Damiens. 

The preparations for the execution were not quite 
completed when Damiens descended from the Hétel de 
Ville to the enclosure, and for nearly half an hour he 
remained seated opposite the scaffold, watching the 
officials quite tranquilly as they made their horrible 
preparations. 

“The torture,’ says Barbier, “commenced towards 
five o'clock, . . . His hand was burned; he endured the 
torture of boiling lead, during which he made terrible 
cries. Then he was torn in quarters, which was a long 
process because he was very strong... . After an hour 
and a quarter of terrible torture he expired.” The 
members of the body were immediately burned upon a 
funeral pile. 

“The roofs of all the houses in La Greve, and even 
the chimneys were covered with people. One man and 
a woman fell down and wounded themselves and some 
others. It was remarked that there were many women, 
and even distinguished ladies among the gazers; it was 
also noticed that they did not leave the windows, and 
that they endured the horror of the torture better than 
the men; which was not to their honour.” 

Never again on the Place de la Greve was quite 
such an atrocious “act of justice,” but that and kindred 
barbarities were preparing the way for the storms of the 
Red Terror, 


CHAPTER XII 


Madame Geoffrin’s Generosity—The Furniture of Diderot’s Attic—Marmontel 
comes to live in Madame Geoffrin’s House—The Floral Games of Toulouse. 


T is not surprising that Madame Geoffrin was satirised 
with the Encyclopedists in the play of Les Phalo- 
sophes, for she identified herself entirely with their 
interests. She urged them to seek places in the 
Academy, and where their own influence was insufficient 
to gain them admittance, she solicited a place for them. 
She sought their advancement in every way as eagerly 
as though they had been her sons, and was, for each 
member of her circle, a friend in the truest sense. 

“One should not let grass grow in the way of 
friendship,’ was a favourite maxim that she acted on 
continually. 

She was often reproached with seeking the acquaint- 
ance of people of high rank, though she rarely went to 
their houses. “She had the secret of attracting them to 
her house by a coquetry, imperceptibly flattering ; and in 
the easy, natural, half-respectful, half-familiar air with 
which she received them, I thought I saw an extreme 
address,” writes one of her Wednesday diners. 

“Tf it was only for my own pleasure,” she would 
reply to this accusation, “my doors would be closed at 
nine o’clock every night.” She cultivated her friendship 
with people in power, chiefly that their influence might 
be used for the poor artists and writers to whom she was 
an actively beneficent friend, though there is little doubt 
that she, a homely bourgeoise, derived a certain satisfac- 
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tion from her intimacy with the class so arrogant, and 
usually so unapproachable. 

She had a passion for giving. Donner et pardonner 
was her gracious motto, and she was constantly searching 
for some means of making those around her happy. 

Nothing gave her a purer delight than to find any 
among her friends who needed something that she could 
give them; a picture, an article of furniture, some pretty 
trifle. She would make no sign, but soon after, the gift 
would be sent with a gracious and affectionate message. 

Diderot had on one occasion rendered a signal 
service to Madame Geoffrin. In recognition of this she 
went one day to his house at the corner of the rue 
Saint-Benoit, and, from his own special working room, 
had all the shabby furniture removed, placing in its stead 
furniture that was fresh and new. 

Diderot professed to grumble, and in his Regrets 
on my Old Dressing-Gown, we find how the philosopher 
viewed the change :— 

“ A costly bureau has been substituted for my wooden 
table, and in the space between the bureau and Vernet’s 
Tempest there was an unpleasant blank. This blank is 
now filled by a time-piece, and what a time-piece! A 
time-piece 4 /a Geoffrin, a work of art wrought in gold 
and bronze. ... My old straw chair is banished to the 
ante-room by a luxurious thing of morocco. Homer, 
Virgil, Horace, Cicero have been taken from their shelf 
and shut up in a case of grand marqueterie work, an 
asylum worthier of them than of me... . It was thus 
that the edifying retreat of the philosopher became 
transformed into the scandalous cabinet of a fermier- 
général, Thus I, too, am insulting the national 
misery.” 

Nor did Madame Geoffrin’s generosity stop short at 
presents. Not content with giving large sums of money 
at various times to the needy literary men and artists 
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who gathered round her hospitable table, she actually 
settled pensions on Thomas, the Abbé Morellet, and — 
d’Alembert, to make them independent of precarious 
literary work, a form of generosity that is not common. 

To Marmontel she offered a lodging in her house. 
He declares, with a glowing independence, that he insisted 
on making her some payment for it; but the begging 
letters he sent to Necker, and, indeed, his whole character 
of adroit and flattering self-seeker, lead one to suppose 
that it was to his material advantage to live in the house 
of this generous woman, who delighted in pouring gifts 
on her friends. 

He too had been educated by the Jesuits, but 
throwing aside his abbé’s gown he determined to find his 
way to fortune by the road of literature. His brilliant 
and easy victories in the provinces had spurred his 
ambition to try for success in the great capital. 

While finishing his studies in the College of Toulouse, 
he saw by accident a collection of prize poems which at 
the Floral Games had gained flowers of gold and silver ; 
and it appeared to the young student of twenty an easy 
thing to make better ones. He knew nothing of verse- 
making, it is true, but he immediately bought a small 
book that taught the rules of poetry. 

After “meditating and reflecting,” he wrote a poem on 
the “Invention of Gunpowder,” and he tells us with a 
delightful naiveté, that “he could scarcely recover from 
his astonishment at having written so fine an ode!” 

The Committee of the Floral Games, however, did 
not share his amazement, and that year he got no prize. 
In annoyance and indignation at such crass neglect of 
talent, he despatched his poem to Voltaire, who, Voltaire- 
like, sent him most flattering praises in return, and, as the 
young author declared, “the injustice of the Academy did 
not weigh one single grain in the balance against the 
commendation of Voltaire.” 
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Another year he was more fortunate. At Toulouse, 
“there was nothing more brilliant in literature than 
success in the Floral Games, when the Academy distri- 
buted the prizes with all the pomp of a great ceremony.” 

Three deputies from Parlement presided. The chief 
magistrates and all the corporation of the city attended 
in their gorgeous robes, and the college hall, in the form 
of an amphitheatre, was crowded with the principal 
inhabitants of the town. The hall was decorated with 
flowers and festoons of laurel, and the proceedings opened 
with an interminable eulogy of Clémence Isaure, the 
foundress of the Floral Games, delivered with becoming 
devotion at the foot of her statue. 

After this impressive commencement came the dis- 
tribution of the prizes. 

“Let the author advance,” says one in authority, 
and Marmontel steps forward to receive his gold and 
silver flowers. He retires to his seat to the sound of 
trumpets, which announce to the town that the victor has 
gained his reward. 

A second poem is awarded a prize; again it is 
Marmontel’s; it is read, the trumpets sound, and the 
applause is doubled. 

The third time it is an idyll, and Marmontel once 
more is the fortunate individual. “Then,” he says, “ if 
I had written Cinna, Athalie, and Zaire, I could not have 
been more applauded. ... The men bore me through 
the crowd on their arms; the women embraced me.” .. . 
Nor did his success stop here. Like a good son he sent 
the precious flowers of victory home to his mother, who 
with joyful pride decorated the altar of the church with 
them at the Féte Dieu. Such unusual decorations 
betrayed the secret which was not meant to be kept, and 
when Marmontel went home to his native place he was 
overwhelmed with attentions from his townspeople. 

These and kindred brilliant provincial successes 
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perhaps turned the head of twenty. On applying to the 
bishop to be ordained, he was told that he was among 
the “ gay abbés who wrote verse and walked with pretty 
girls in the dusk of evening”; in short, there was a little 
difficulty in ordaining him. 

“ Why not come to Paris to see what he could do in 
literature there,” was Voltaire’s tempting suggestion, on 
which he finally acted. 

It was not long before he found by the see-saw of 
experience, that the living to be gained by literature in 
Paris was excitably precarious. The applause and 
pecuniary advantage of a successful comedy was more 
than balanced by the poverty and disappointment that 
at first invariably followed, and his shrewd eyes looked 
round for some means of gaining a firmer foothold in 
Paris, some staff in the way of a permanent appointment. 

Madame de Tencin gave him sage advice. ‘“ Woe 
to him,” she said, “who depends wholly on his pen. 
Nothing is more casual. The man who makes shoes is 
sure of his wages; the man who writes a book or tragedy 
is never sure of anything.” 

But unknown, with no influential friends, who was to 
help him? A brilliant inspiration suggested Madame 
de Pompadour, gracious patron of men of letters, open 
to the grossest flattery if rightly administered; and 
notoriously generous with the nation’s funds to those 
who were fortunate enough to gain her protection. 

“This same woman,” he writes, with fatuous self- 
revelation, “ was pleased with me for having, more than 
once, been the echo of the public voice in verses wherein 
I celebrated what was worthy in the reign of her lover. 
A little poem that I had written on the establishment of 
the Military School, a monument raised to the glory 
of the King by the bosom friends of Madame de 
Pompadour ; this little poem, I say, had interested her, 
and installed me in her favour.” 
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That was his mode of attack. Madame de Pompadour 
needed all the flattering verses that venal sycophants 
could give her, for had Marmontel really echoed the 
“public voice,” he would have said things that would 
have greatly distressed her delicate ears. 

Scurrilous verses, lampoons, caricatures, and satires 
were scattered freely all over Paris. Cards and scraps 
of paper on which were written, “ Down with the King!” 
“Hang La Pompadour!” “Break Machault on the 
wheel!” penetrated even to Versailles itself. 

It was not a light thing to speak or write evil 
of La Pompadour, or at least to be found out in the 
offence. When such people could be discovered they 
were rigorously punished, as in the case of the Chevalier 
de Rességuier, who, for a few offensive verses on the 
favourite, was judged without tribunal, and sentenced to 
twenty years’ imprisonment, with banishment afterwards ! 

A little scene on one of the bridges gives an indication 
of how the public in general looked on Madame de 
Pompadour. A diarist writes : 

“J learn that the Dauphin and the Dauphine went 
into Paris to Notre Dame. As they passed the Pont 
de la Tournelle, more than two thousand women who 
had assembled in that quarter, cried out to them, 
‘Give us bread! We are dying of hunger!’ The 
Dauphine trembled like a leaf. The Dauphin called 
to Chazeron, who was on horseback in command of 
the guards, and gave him his purse to distribute money 
as he thought best, not daring to throw money in Paris 
without permission of the King. But when Chazeron had 
given a few louis, the women cried out, “ Monseigneur, 
we do not want your money; it is bread that we want ; we 
love you well. Make them send away that prostitute 
who governs the kingdom and is bringing it to ruin; if 
we had her here, there would soon not be enough left of 
her to make relics.” 
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With such a strong tide of public opinion against 
her baneful influence, she was glad to patronise any 
literary man who was venal enough to sell his talent 
for her favour. ; 

Every Sunday the Abbé de Bernis, the gallant poet 
whom Voltaire called “the flower-girl of Parnassus,” 
and the coarse Duclos, both equally willing to offer their 
talents in the best market, paid their court to Madame 
de Pompadour at her toilette, each with the unblushing 
avowal of hoping to gain a post from her when oppor- 
tunity offered. 

Marmontel, making a worthy third, was taken by 
them to Versailles, to render homage to the beauty 
whose reign was an open scandal to all Europe, and 
a scourge to France. 

What a crowd was gathered on her staircase, each 
waiting till they could force a way up to her chamber, 
while, in a shameless triumph of the situation, she “ tired 
her head and painted her face.” 

Here were princes of the blood, chatting familiarly, 
and rendering her the homage of their presence; men 
of the highest positions offered their servile attentions 
and false flatteries; ambassadors from other countries 
looked on with cynical amusement, not unmingled with 
mild wonder at the way such things were managed in 
France, 

All were waiting her pleasure with some hope of 
advancement, waiting for some little post, her influence 
with the King, her favour in any quarter. She grasped 
this influence with both hands. : 

When /fermiers généraux were appointed, it was she 
who insisted on putting creatures of her own into the 
new places. Little appointments in the salt offices, not 
only in Paris but the provinces, big sinecures, all the 
places worth holding, were seized by her for her 
mercenary flatterers. Did a post in the army become 
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vacant, one of her favourites was named for it, and if, by 
a stronger influence she lost it, a big sum of money had 
to be paid for the privilege. 

Money and limitless power were the two objects of 
her ambition, and France became nearly bankrupt under 
her greedy and spendthrift rule. 

Marmontel’s ingenuous account of his reception at 
her toilet is almost charming in its naive simplicity. One 
sees how courtiers trained themselves to think exactly 
what should be thought. 

He puts almost a touch of pathos into the ambiguous 
words in which he lightly passes over her disgraceful 
position, 

“This woman, simple by birth, to whom the first 
nobility of the kingdom and the princes of the blood 
themselves paid their court at her toilet, she who had the 
weakness to be ambitious of pleasing the King and the 
misfortune to succeed, became, in her elevation, the best 
woman in the world.” 

Who would guess from this that this daughter of a 
fraudulent butcher, who only just escaped hanging, had 
been put into her shameful position by the sheer wily | 
intrigue of a mother who had not a shred of good 
character to her name? 

With chatty expansiveness Marmontel goes on: 
“She received us all three familiarly, though with 
evident shades of distinction. To one she said, 
speaking abruptly and with a light air— 

“¢ How do you do, Duclos?’ 

“To another, with a more friendly air and tone, ‘ How 
do you do, abbé?’ giving him occasionally a little pat 
on the cheek ; and to me, more seriously, in a lower voice— 

“« How do you do, Marmontel ?’ 

“The ambition of Duclos was to render himself im- 
portant in Brittany; that of the Abbé de Bernis was to 
have a little lodging at the top of the Tuilleries, and a 
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pension of fifty pounds on the privy purse; mine,” says 
Marmontel, with his usual talent for euphuism, “was to 
be usefully occupied for myself and for the public 
without depending on their caprice. 

“«T feel that I have only an indifferent gift for 
poetry, said I to Madame de Pompadour, ‘but I 
think I have sense and intelligence enough to fill an 
employment in the public offices; and whatever applica- 
tion it may require, of that I am capable. Persuade 
them to make trial of me, Madame; I dare assure you 
they will be satisfied with me.” 

But Madame de Pompadour did not give him his 
desired little semi-sinecure at the first asking. She had 
a great ambition to figure as Minerva, the patroness and 
inspiration of artists and men of letters. 

She assured him that he was meant to be a poet, 
and encouraged him to begin a new tragedy. Flattered 
by her interest and buoyed up with hope, he began Les 
funerailles de Sesostris, which, he assures us, “ offered an 
exhibition of awful majesty.” 

While at work on the tragedy he paid continual 
court to the Marquise; and when it was finished he 
brought it to her with humility, for her august criticism. 
She kept it for some days, and, on the morning he 
reclaimed it, a little scene was enacted which gives a 
faint indication of the powerful influence that every 
action of the Marquise exerted on the little court around 
her. 

“While the manuscript of my tragedy was still in 
the hands of Madame de Pompadour, I presented myself 
one morning at her toilet, when the room was crowded 
by a conflux of courtiers who had just been at the King’s 
levée. She was surrounded by them, and whether she 
was displeased with some one near her, or wished to 
divert the weariness that this circle caused her, as soon 
as she saw me, she said— 
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“JT want to speak to you, and quitting her toilet 
went into her cabinet, where I followed her. 

“It was simply to return me my manuscript, on 
which she had pencilled her notes. She was five or six 
minutes showing me the passages she had marked, and 
explaining to me her criticisms. Meanwhile, the whole 
circle of courtiers were standing round her toilet, wait- 
ing for her. She reappeared, and I, concealing my 
manuscript, went modestly to resume my place.” 

It was a slight incident, but Marmontel knew its 
value. Courtier by disposition himself, he was quite 
aware of the worth this little distinction would suddenly 
give him in the eyes of other courtiers. He tells the 
sequel with a deprecating enjoyment. 

“ All eyes were fixed on me; on every side I was 
addressed by little imperceptible salutations and gentle 
smiles of friendship; and before I left the room I had 
invitations to dinner for at least the whole week. 

“Shall I say it? a titled man, a man with a ribbon 
at his breast, with whom I had sometimes dined at M. 
de la Poplinicre’s, le M. de S , standing by my side, 
took my hand and whispered to me— 

“What! you won’t know your old friends ?’ 

“T bowed, confused at his meanness, and said to 
myself— 

“« Ah! what then is favour, if its shadow only gives 
me such singular importance !’” 

Les funerailles de Sesostris was, unhappily, not a 
success, It was very pleasing to the Marquise, and even 
to the players, we are told, because of the beautiful 
morality with which he had decorated the last acts. La 
Marquise was just the kind of person to be pleased with 
beautiful morality—in a play—but the public wanted 
something more. And the tragedy was so evidently a 
flat and hopeless failure that even the author was 
convinced of the justice of the popular verdict. 
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After its one fatal representation he went home full 
of disgust, and determined to write no more for the 
stage. Instead, he wrote immediately to Madame de 
Pompadour, again vigorously begging her to give him 
one of the many offices she had in her power to bestow. 

La Marquise was at Bellevue, her new chateau at 
Meudon, supping with the King and her brother, the 
Marquis de Marigny, when the letter was handed to her. 

“The new piece has fallen,” she said, after reading 
Marmontel’s letter; “and do you know, Sire, who it is 
that tells me? It is the author himself. Unhappy 
young man! I wish I had at this moment some place 
to offer him as a consolation.” 

Any wish of the Marquise was law. M. de Marigny, 
director of public buildings, with control over all public 
works, remarked— 

“T want a secrétatre des bdtiments,’ and, like a 
grateful brother, who owed everything to his sister, placed 
the post at her service to bestow as she pleased. 

The poor and disappointed author accepted the post 
of secrétaire des bétiments under M. de Marigny, and 
remained at Versailles for five years, during which time 
he was brought into frequent contact with the people 
about the Court, a circumstance that had considerable 
influence on a startling episode in his later life. 

He was brought into close relations with the Marquis 
de Marigny, who was painfully sensitive on the subject 
of his sister’s elevation, and who was manly enough to 
recognise the reason of his own influence, but piqued and 
annoyed at the frequent reminders of it which the 
courtiers gave him when they dared. 

“M. Marmontel,” he said one day, “the King has 
ennobled me.” 

“M. le Marquis,” replied the glib Marmontel, “the 


nobility is in your soul, which is fully equal to that of 
blood.” 
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M. de Marigny, who kept Marmontel at an official 
distance at Versailles, would be very friendly with him 
in their frequent journeys to Paris. 

He introduced his secretary to Madame Geoffrin’s 
Monday dinner for artists, and when there Marmontel 
had no difficulty in making his way. He was a born 
diner-out, who by bland manners, witty stories, and 
a never-ceasing flow of good-humour, paid for the 
hospitality he was glad to accept. 

Diderot, always searching for contributors, soon 
engaged him to write on light literary subjects for the 
Encyclopedia, and it was not long before Paris again 
proved alluring. He gave up his post of secretary, and 
determined once more to live by his pen. By that time 
he had become so intimate a member of Madame 
Geoffrin’s circle that, with her accustomed generosity, she 
offered him rooms in her house. He had obtained, 
through Madame de Pompadour’s influence, the control 
of the Mercure de France, an official journal, which made 
an excellent backbone to his income. 

With a guileless surprise he tells us that he was not 
among those whom Madame Geoffrin, acute observer of 
character, most esteemed. Her keen eyes, and unparalleled 
knowledge of men probably valued him at his just worth ; 
a gay and pleasant time-server, willing to be all things 
to all men while it suited his purpose. 

“With respect to Madame Geoffrin,’ he writes, 
“though I lived in her house, I was not one of the first 
in her favour; yet she was pleased with me for animating 
in my turn... our dinners and conversations, either 
by little stories, or by traits of pleasantry that I accom- 
modated to her taste. But in my personal conduct 
I had not enough complaisance in consulting her, and 
in following the advice she gave me... with me, 
therefore, she was on a footing of timid and cautious 
kindness, and I, reserved towards her, endeavoured only 
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to be agreeable; I would not allow myself to be 
governed,” 

Marmontel, so anxious to please under all circum- 
stances, especially when it was to his own advantage, 
would have declared that he meant never to offend 
Madame Geoffrin or to fall out of favour at Court. Yet 
by a simple, unforeseen little occurrence at Madame 
Geoffrin’s house, he brought both calamities on his in- 
offensive head, and found himself on the brink of what 
might have been a terrible catastrophe. 


CHAPTER XIII 


French versus Italian Music—A Christmas Party of Pleasure—Marmontel 
recites a Satire in Madame Geoffrin’s Salon—He receives a lettre de cachet 
—Marmontel in the Bastille. 


COMPANY of Italian “ Buffons” had been brought 

to the Opera house, and musical Paris was torn 

into two violently opposed parties. To the one, no music 

but the French had. melody or worth, and there was 
only “vice and abuse in that of the Italians.” 

_ To the other side, native-born music was heavy and 
monotonous, while “arias, duets, and measured recitative, 
which the Italians mingle in the lyric scene, charmed 
the ear and ravished the soul.” 

At the Opera the rival factions were blatantly in 
opposition. The King, with Madame de Pompadour, 
smiled on French music, and the partisans of the native 
composers ranged themselves beneath the King’s box; 
while the Queen, with her ladies, applauded Italian 
music, all its adherents gathered on that side of the 
house, and the two divisions became known as the 
Kings Corner and the“ Queen's Corner,” 

Madame Geoffrin and many of her weekly guests 
had a_ great interest in music. Grimm, Diderot, 
d’Alembert, Buffon, and most of the philosophic party, 
foremost among whom was Carle Van Loo and his 
beautiful Italian wife, who had been among the first to 
introduce Italian music into fashion, were all on the 
side of the foreign music, and, as was to be expected, 
Marmontel was equally happy with either faction. 
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He was engaged to write the words of an opera to 
be performed during the rejoicings at the birth of the 
Duc de Bourgogne. The music was by Rameau, chief, at 
that period, of the French composers, an old man who 
trembled at the very sound of Italian music, to such a 
height had the faction grown. 

This brought Marmontel into frequent contact with 
les Intendants des Menus Plaisirs, who, as their title 
indicates, were the principal organisers of the musical 
and theatrical entertainments which entered so largely 
into the life of the King and Madame de Pompadour. 
What a gracious protectress was La Pompadour of the 
artistes of the theatre! While famine was sweeping like 
a death-blast through the provinces, while the Archbishop 
of Tours was selling his silver plate to save the poor of 
his diocese from death by starvation,she and the Court were 
anxiously subscribing one hundred thousand /zvres as an 
inducement to Jéliote, the celebrated singer, to stay among 
them two years longer! 

What a crowd thronged into the Opera on those 
memorable nights when Jéliote sang! Since he came 
to Paris from Toulouse (where as a poor choir-boy he 
had sung in his parish church) to try his talents at the 
Opera, he had met with nothing but success; he had 
instantly become the darling and the idol of the Parisian 
public. Never before had they heard a voice of such 
volume and fulness, of such piercing brilliancy. On 
those nights when Jéliote sang, ladies did not hide 
behind their fans, peeping through the little squares 
of glass, which enabled them to see without being 
seen ! 

“They leaped for joy when he appeared upon the 
stage; they listened to him in an intoxication of 
delight. . . . He was neither handsome nor well made, 
but in order to become both he had only to sing; you 
would have said that the eyes as well as the ears were 
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charmed. Young women were mad after him; you 
might see them leaning half out of their boxes, exposing 
to public view the excess of their emotion, and more 
than one of the most lovely were pleased to express it 
to him.” 

Marmontel, while staying at Versailles, had become 
very intimate with all those people who lived only for 
pleasure; and when later he was living in the house 
of Madame Geoffrin, a philosopher among the _philo- 
sophers, of staid and correct deportment, he would not 
seldom escape to the petits soupers of his former friends 
of the stage, or, at the Foire of Saint-Germain, chat in 
the cabarets with the reckless Bohemians who gave him 
verses for the Mercure de France. 

One of these friends of Marmontel, an J/nxtendant 
des Menus Plaisirs, was named Cury, a man with a 
dangerous talent for delicate satire. This talent, indeed, 
had been his ruin, for while at Fontainebleau he had 
read a witty little prologue on the stage, in which he 
turned into ridicule all the gentlemen of the King’s 
chamber. 

They laughed and made light of it, but were none 
the less determined to get rid of him; and not long 
after he found himself dismissed from his post of intendant. 
The principal mover in this affair was the Duc d’Aumont, 
a vain and stupid little man, who made no secret of his 
intention of ruining Cury. 

The other intendants still remained Cury’s friends, 
and one of them, named Gagni, invited Cury, Marmontel, 
and a few other friends from the stage, more fair than 
prudent, to spend the Christmas holidays at his country 
house. 

This Christmas party of pleasure lacked nothing to 
make it gay. There was good cheer, good singing, and 
the wildest spirits, till one morning Cury was confined to 
his room with a fit of the gout. 
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Marmontel immediately went to see him. 

“T found him by his fireside with both legs wrapped 
up in flannels, but writing on his knee, and laughing 
with the air of a satyr, for he had all the features of one. 
I would have spoken to him about his gout, but he made 
me a sign not to interrupt him, and with a crooked hand 
he finished what he was writing. 

“You have suffered much,’ said I, ‘but I see the 
pain is abated,’ 

“<¢T suffer still? replied he, ‘but I do not laugh the 
less. You shall laugh too. You know with what fury 
the Duc d’Aumont has pursued me? I think it is not 
too much to revenge myself by a little malice; and here is 
what I have been ruminating on the whole night in spite 
of the gout.” 

It was a parody of Corneille’s Czuma, which in a few 
days was blazoned all over Paris. Marmontel, with no 
prevision of what this parody would mean to him, was 
delighted ; and when at dinner-time the author, muffled 
up in furs, hobbled down and read his morning’s work to 
the company, they all applauded his satire on the 
arrogant and vain Duc d’Aumont. 

The parody has no interest to-day. The wit, so 
crisp and pointed then, is now meaningless and stale, but 
it had the meretricious brilliance which personal allusion 
always lends, and was thought by the gay little party to 
be a sparkling masterpiece. 

Marmontel, a day or two later, left Gagni’s country 
house for Paris, and went home as usual to Madame 
Geoffrin’s, unable to forget the parody. - 

The next day, entering her salon, his ear was caught 
by the first two lines of Cury’s satire: 


“*(Que chacun se retire et qu’aucun n’entre ici. 
Vous, Lekain, demeurez, vous d’Argental aussi.” 


Marmontel smiled knowingly. 
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“What! do you know no more than that?” he asked, 
with the air of a man who knows all. 

The company were instantly round him, begging him 
to tell them some more. Madame Geoffrin added her 
entreaties to the rest. There were none but confidential 
friends, she said, and she herself would answer for their 
discretion. 

Marmontel needed little persuasion. What keener 
pleasure than to whisper a new jest, or story, or satire to 
the curious ears in a salon? 

They laughed and applauded with delight as 
Marmontel brought out with verve the points where the 
Duc d’Aumont was satirised. 

The parody flew round Paris like wind-blown flame, 
and the next day Marmontel was denounced to the King 
as the author of the satire; not a light matter in those 
days, when by J/ettre de cachet one might be consigned to 
prison for an indefinite period, to linger forgotten or to 
die of a broken heart. 

“T was listening tranquilly at the Opera House to the 
rehearsal of Amadis,” writes Marmontel, “ when some of 
our friends came to tell me that all Versailles was in 
arms against me, that I was accused of being the author 
of a satire against the Duc d’Aumont; that the first 
nobility of the Court cried aloud for vengeance, and that 
the Duc de Choiseul was at the head of my enemies.” 

This was alarming news for Marmontel. With the 
whole Court party against him he did not know what 
might be the result. So, leaving the Opera instantly, he 
went home to Madame Geoffrin’s house, and wrote to the 
Duc d’Aumont to assure him that the verses were not 
his. 
Not content with this, he recalled, by an unlucky 
trick of memory, that some time before, when he had 
been troubled by some such affair himself, the Duc 
d’Aumont had counselled him to despise such trifles, 
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saying that they would die of themselves if not kept 
alive by controversy. Marmontel thought it only natural 
and just to return him’ his maxim, but the incensed 
Duke took this letter as a fresh impertinence, and a proof 
of the resentment that prompted the satire. 

The poor author, in despair, went immediately to 
Versailles, where he wrote to the Duc de Choiseul a short 
and dramatic little note that might have been taken 
bodily from one of his tragedies: 


“My LORD DUKE,—I am told that you lend your ear 
to the voice that accuses me, and that solicits my ruin. 
You are powerful, but you are just; I am unfortunate, 
but I am innocent. I entreat you to hear me and to 
judge.” 


Marmontel obtained his interview, which is interest- 
ing from many points, not the least of which is the subtle 
way in which he introduces his humble flattery of the 
great, 

“You are desirous that I should hear you,” said the 
Duke to Marmontel, who, bowing low, was brought into 
the presence of the powerful minister. “I am willing to 
do so. What have you to say?” 

“That I have done nothing to merit the severe 
reception I experience from your Grace, who has a soul 
so noble and generous, and who never took pleasure in 
humbling the unfortunate.” 

“ But, Marmontel,” says the Duke, visibly softened by 
such an adroit dose of flattery, “how.do you expect I 
should receive you after the infamous satire that you 
have just written against the Duc d’Aumont ?” 

“T never wrote the satire; I told him so himself.” 

“Yes, and in your letter you offered a fresh insult by 
sending him, in his own words, the counsel he had given 


» 


you. 
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Marmontel defends himself; says he is sorry, and 
asks, “ But would this be a crime in the eyes of your 
grace?” 

“No; but the parody?” objected the Duke, coming 
back to the original offence. 

“The parody is not mine,” stoutly maintained 
Marmontel. “I declare it to you as an honest man.” 

“You,” said the Duke, “are said to have been the 
first who recited it in such a way as to discover you were 
its author.” 

All Marmontel’s dramatic pride came to the fore. 

“ As to the manner in which I recited, it would prove 
just as well that I wrote the MWzsanthrope, Tartuffe, and 
Cinna itself; for I boast, my lord, of reading each of 
those pieces as if I were its author.” 

The Duke little interested in this, asks pointedly, 
“ But to be short, from whom did you hear this parody? 
That is what you should tell me.” 

“Pardon me, my lord, but that is exactly what I 
should not, and shall not tell.” 

“ And how without that will you persuade the world 
that it is not yours? You had been irritated against the 
Duc d’Aumont; the cause of it is known. You have 
sought to revenge yourself. You have written this 
satire, and, finding it amusing, you have recited it. This 
is what the world says, believes, and has a right to 
believe.” 

Marmontel declares that such conduct would be that 
of a madman, a fool, a wretched idiot, to write a satire, 
and then go and recite it in society without concealment 
or mystery. And, driven into a corner, he finally 
declares that he had the verses from the author. 

“JT believe you,” said the Duke; “you speak like an 
honest man; yet you are to be sent to the Bastille.” 

It was rather appalling news, but he parted from the 
Duc de Choiseul on good terms, and went to the office of 
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M. de St Florentin, who had received the order from 
the King. 

M. de St Florentin, who issued all /ettres de cachet 
was quite willing to believe Marmontel innocent. 

“But what can “1 dor”? she) caidas sther Due 
d’Aumont asks for your punishment as a recompense 
for his services and those of his ancestors. The King 
has chosen to grant it to him. Go to M. de Sartine. 
I address the King’s order to him.” 

The affair was carried on in a very leisurely fashion. 
A lettre de cachet did not always allow so much 
preparation to be made. Diderot was hurried away on 
the instant; and many another, presented with the 
dreaded “order from the King,” was taken off to prison 
at once, with scarcely a pause in which to bid their 
friends good-bye. 

Marmontel was more fortunate. Instead of waiting 
for the /ettre de cachet to find him, he went to inquire for 
it at the house of M. de Sartine, chief of police. 

M. de Sartine pretended to know nothing of the 
matter, though he was probably well aware of how the 
satire was annoying the Court and amusing Paris. 

“TI have received no order,” said he. “Go and sleep 
quietly at home and return here to-morrow at ten; that 
will serve just as well.” 

Marmontel went home to Madame Geoffrin’s, and 
told her of the calamity that hung over him. 

“She already knew something of it, for I found her 
cold and sorrowful,” he writes. “But although my 
misfortune had taken its rise in her, society, and she 
herself had been the involuntary cause of it, I did not 
touch on that point; and by this conduct I believe she 
was pleased.” 

Madame Geoffrin disliked above everything being 
brought into prominent notice. This affair of 
Marmontel’s, there is no doubt, gave her acute 
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annoyance. It had happened in her salon, the chief 
offender was an inmate of her house, and she might well 
fear that her name would be unpleasantly mixed up in 
the business. 

After having dined with a friend, whose son by 
a melancholy coincidence had died in the Bastille, 
Marmontel devoted the rest of his evening to preparing 
the Mercure de France for the next month, the last 
number he would edit, though he was happily ignorant 
of that. 

After a few hours’ sleep he went to the house of 
M. de Sartine, who most obligingly offered to allow 
Marmontel to drive in a separate carriage, to spare him 
the humiliation of being carried to prison in full view of 
the public. 

This offer Marmontel declined, and drove off in the 
same coach with his conductor to the dreaded fortress 
giving on the faubourg St Antoine, whose grim doors 
had closed on many a victim fated never again to breathe 
free air. 

Both the /ettre de cachet and the Bastille have been 
described as losing much of their terror under Louis xv. 
The former, an “order from the King,” seems almost 
harmless as one reads of some of its simple missions. It 
was the form in which the King’s wishes were expressed, 
whether it were to send a gay churchman from the 
capital to rusticate and do duty in his own country 
parish, to deprive an imprudent minister of his power, or 
to imprison a man or woman for selling forbidden books, 
Forty-five thousand were issued in one year during his 
long struggle with the Parlement, a large proportion of 
which authorised only the mildest punishment. But 
there was always the agonising uncertainty. <A Jettre de 
cachet might mean no more than a day’s or week’s 
imprisonment, but when the /ettre de cachet led to the 
Bastille, there was the possibility, if not the probability, 

se) 
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of growing grey behind its terrible walls, to be forgotten 
by those in authority, intentionally or unintentionally. 

Marmontel was received in the council chamber by 
M. Abadie, the governor, and his staff-officers, and was 
agreeably surprised by his reception. 

The governor, after reading the letters the officer had 
brought, asked Marmontel whether he would like to keep 
his servant, who would have to share the same room 
with him. Bury was consulted, and agreed to stay with 
his master; then the prisoner’s parcels and books were 
lightly examined, and Marmontel was conducted to his 
chamber, of which he gives an interesting description. 

“JT was shown into a large room, the furniture of 
which consisted of two beds, two tables, the bottom of a 
chest of drawers, and three straw chairs. It was cold, 
but a jailer made us a good fire, and brought me wood 
in abundance. At the same time they brought me pens, 
ink, and paper, on condition of my giving an exact 
account of the employment and number of sheets with 
which they supplied me. 

“Whilst I was preparing my table to set myself to 
write, the jailer came back to inquire whether I was 
satisfied with my bed. After having examined it, I 
answered that the mattresses were bad and the blankets 
dirty. In a minute they were all changed, and they 
sent to ask at what hour I dined. I replied, ‘ At their 
usual hour.’” 

He was evidently a favoured prisoner. He received 
such attentive politeness from the governor that he might 
almost have imagined himself an honoured guest in some 
scantily furnished castle. The Bastille had a library, 
and soon after his arrival the governor sent him the 
catalogue, begging him to choose any books he wished. 
He declined for himself; but Bury, his servant, asked for 
the novels of Prévost, which were brought to him, 

Marmontel had no difficulty in finding employment 
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for his solitude. He had brought with him the poem 
of Lucan, which he meant to translate. With the 
Pharsalia and Caesar's Commentaries beside a good fire, 
he tells us he “meditated on Cesar’s dispute with 
Pompey, and forgot mine with the Duc d’Aumont.” 
Bury made the beds, and they might almost have 
forgotten they were in the sinister fortress of the Bastille 
had not the iron-barred windows, looking over the 
faubourg St Antoine, reminded them of the unpleasant 
fact. 

“Two hours afterwards,’ Marmontel writes, “the 
bolts of the two doors that enclosed me, awoke me by 
their noise from my profound reverie, and two jailers, 
loaded with a dinner which I supposed was mine, came 
and served it in silence. 

“ One places before the fire three little dishes, covered 
with plates of common earthenware, while the other lays 
a coarse but clean cloth on the table. On this was placed 
a clean pewter spoon and fork, some good household 
bread and a bottle of wine. ... The jailers retire and 
the doors are again closed with the sound of bolts and 
locks. 

“ Bury then invites me to place myself at table, and 
he serves me the soup. It was on a Friday, and this 
soup maigre was a white bean soup, made with the 
freshest butter; and a dish of these same beans was the 
first Bury put upon my table. I found all this very 
good. The dish of cod-fish that he brought for my 
second course was still better. A tiny point of garlic 
seasoned it with a delicacy of flavour and smell that 
would have flattered the palate of the most dainty 
Gascon. The wine was not excellent, but it was 
passable. No dessert. It was necessary to be deprived 
of something. On the whole I found that one dined 
very well in prison.” 

Marmontel, well satisfied with his fare had risen from 
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table, and Bury was about to dine off the ample remains, 
when, says the author— 

“Behold my two jailers, who enter with pyramids 
of new dishes in their hands. At the appearance of this 
service of fine linen and beautiful porcelain, silver spoon 
and fork, we recognised our mistake, but we took no 
notice, while our jailers set all this down and retired. 

“¢Monsieur, said Bury to me. ‘You have just 
eaten my dinner, allow me in my turn to eat yours.’ 

“«That is but just, I replied, and the walls of my 
chamber were, I believe, quite astonished to re-echo a 
laugh.” 

This dinner was gras. Friday was evidently not 
enforced except for servants. 

“Tt consisted of an excellent soup, a slice of juicy 
beef, the leg of a boiled capon swimming in gravy and 
melting in the mouth; a little dish of fried artichokes 
en marinade, one of spinach, a very fine Crésanne pear, 
some grapes, a bottle of old Burgundy, and some best 
Mocha coffee.” 

This was Bury’s dinner, with the exception of the 
coffee and fruit, which he chose to reserve for his 
master, 

In the afternoon the governor came to inquire if 
Marmontel were satisfied with his dinner, and to assure 
him that it should be sent from his own table every day. 
A consoling assurance in those days, when a pinch of 
poison in the food was occasionally considered a speedy 
and sure way of ridding oneself of an enemy! 

“You may see what was my ordinary fare at the 
Bastille ; and you may conclude with what mildness, or 
rather with what repugnance, they consented to inflict on 
me the anger of the Duc d’Aumont,” says Marmontel 
triumphantly. 

His time passed pleasantly enough. The governor, 
“who had some tincture of literature and even of Latin,” 
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came to visit him every day, and chatted over the 
progress of his poem. 

Marmontel, incurably optimistic and buoyant, 
imagined from his treatment that he would not be 
kept long in the Bastille. He was well occupied with 
his translation, and was rarely bored or weary. One 
thing alone touched him to sadness. 

“The walls of my chamber were covered with in- 
scriptions that all bore the character of the sad and 
sombre reflections with which, before me, some unhappy 
sufferers had doubtless been oppressed in this prison. I 
used to think I saw them still wandering and lamenting, 
and their spirits still hovering round me.” 

Prison is always prison, in spite of all alleviations ; 
and when it happened to be the Bastille, whose very 
walls seemed the grimmer for the dreary tragedies that 
had been enacted there, it was difficult to forget that at 
any moment some awful unforeseen fate might be waiting 
to swoop down one of the many avenues of evil in that 
luckless prison-house. Even the buoyant Marmontel 
was reminded of this when he had been in captivity about 
a week, 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Major of the Bastille visits Marmontel—He is set at Liberty —His 
Reception by Madame Geoffrin—Her Penitence next Morning. 


: NE morning then,” writes Marmontel, “on the 

ninth day of my captivity, the major of the 
Bastille entered my chamber, and, with a grave, cold 
air, without any preamble, asked me if I knew a man 
named Durant. I replied that I did. Then, seating 
himself to write, he continued his interrogatory. The 
age, the height, the features of Durant; his profession, 
his abode, how long I had known him, and in what 
house. Nothing was forgotten, and at each of my 
answers the major wrote with a face of marble. At 
last, having read to me the interrogatory, he gave 
me the pen in order to sign it. I signed, and he 
withdrew.” 

He had scarcely left the room when Marmontel was 
besieged by all the most sinister possibilities that 
imagination could invent. 

“What could Durant have done?” he wondered. “He 
goes every morning to the coffee-house; he has there 
undertaken my defence; he has spoken with too much 
warmth against the Duc d’Aumont; he has indulged 
in murmurs against a partial, unjust, oppressive authority 
that crushes a feeble and innocent man in order to 
gratify the powerful. On the imprudence of these 
remarks he has been arrested, and on my account he 
will groan in a prison more rigorous than mine. Weak 


as he is, much older, and more timid than I, melancholy 
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will seize him, and he will sink under it; I shall be the 
cause of his death.” 

His fervid imagination then pictures the distress of 
his friend, and he gives this comment from the depths 
of a bitter experience. “It is thus that in the fancy of 
a captive solitary man, zz the bonds of absolute power, 
reflection gives every evil presage a gigantic form, and 
encircles his soul with dire presentiment.” 

From that day Marmontel got no sleep that was not 
tormented by evil dreams. The dishes so thoughtfully 
sent him by the governor, were “steeped in bitterness.” 
He declares, still probably influenced by his ardent 
imagination, that if his detention had lasted a week 
longer the Bastille would have been his tomb. 

After eleven days of confinement, the-governor came 
to tell him that he was at liberty, and he was taken to 
M. de Sartine’s. He was still brooding over what might 
have happened to Durant. 

“The minister expressed himself as pleased at seeing 
me again, but his joy was mingled with sadness, 

“¢ Monsieur, said I,‘in your kindness, for which I am 
very grateful, there is something that still afflicts me; 
while you congratulate me you have the air of pitying 
me. Have you some new misfortune to announce?’ 

“¢ Alas! yes, he answered; ‘do you not guess 
what it is? The King has taken the Mercure from 
you?’ 

“So much the worse for the Mercure,’ replied 
Marmontel, with his accustomed modesty. 

“The evil,” added M. de Sartine, “is perhaps not 
without remedy. M. de St Florentin is in Paris; he 
interests himself for you; go and call on him to-morrow 
morning.” 

But Marmontel was still anxious about M. Durant, 
and hurrying away from the house of the chief of police, 
he went to Madame Harenc’s, where he was most likely 
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to find him. He there found his man, and, amid all 
the joyful exclamations of welcome with which he was 
received, he had eyes only for Durant. 

“Ah! there you are, said I, throwing myself into 
his arms. ‘I am indeed comforted !’ 

“This transport at the sight of a man for whom I 
had entertained no very passionate affection astonished 
the whole company. They thought that the Bastille had 
turned my brain. 

“Oh, my dear friend, said Madame Harenc, embrac- 
ing me, ‘what heartfelt joy it gives me to see you 
again at liberty! And the Mercure?’ 

“«The Mercure is lost, said I. ‘But permit me, 
Madame, to occupy myself a moment with this un- 
fortunate man.’” 

It was an absurdly simple explanation. Durant 
had gone to M. de Sartine for permission to see 
Marmontel, saying that he was his friend. M. de 
Sartine had sent to inquire of the prisoner who this 
friend was, and that was the secret of the terrifying 
string of interrogations which had caused such mental 
anguish to Marmontel. 

Relieved on that point, he left his friends and went 
to see Madame Geoffrin. That lady received him as 
usual with a mixture of good-will and scolding, her 
most characteristic attitude towards Marmontel. 

“«Well, here you are again, heaven be praised!’ 
was her greeting. ‘The King has taken the Mercure 
from you; the Duc d’Aumont is enly. delighted, and 
this will teach you to write letters.’ 

“* And to recite verses,” added I, smiling. 

She inquired if he were not going to commit some 
new folly. 

“No, Madame,” was his reply; “but I am going to 
try to remedy those I have already committed.” 

“ As she was really afflicted at my adverse fortune,” 
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he says, “she was obliged to quarrel with me in order to 
comfort herself. 

“Why had I written those verses ? 

“«T never wrote them,’ said I. 

“*Why did you repeat them ?’ 

“* Because it was you who requested it.’ 

“But, said she, ‘did I know they contained so 
severe a satire? Was it necessary for you who knew it 
to boast of that knowledge? What imprudence! And 
then your good friends, de Presle and Vaudesir, go 
publishing it everywhere that you are sent to the Bastille 
on your parole, with all kinds of attention and 
indulgence,’ 

“Ought it then, Madame, to be believed that I was 
dragged to prison like.a criminal ?’ 

“* They should have been silent. People in power 
must not be braved. Maréchal Richelieu has taken care 
to remark that he has twice been led to the Bastille like 
a culprit, and that it was very singular that you should 
be treated better than he.’ 

“« Truly, Madame, I am a most worthy object of envy 
for Maréchal Richelieu.’ 

“«QOh yes, monsieur, said Madame Geoffrin, ‘ people 
are hurt at any indulgence shown to him who offends 
them, and use all their credit to be revenged on him; 
that is natural. Do you expect they will allow them- 
selves to be injured without showing resentment ?’ 

“<T pity them!’ cried I, with an air of contempt. 
But soon perceiving that my replies irritated her, I 
thought proper to be silent. At last, when she had 
wholly unburdened her heart, I rose with a modest air, 
and wished her good-evening. 

“The next morning I was scarcely awake when Bury, 
entering my chamber, announced Madame Geoffrin. 

“Well, my dear neighbour, said she, ‘and how did 
you sleep?’ 
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“«Exceedingly well, Madame; neither the sound of 
bolts nor the cry of sentinels have interrupted my rest.’ 

“¢ And I) said she, ‘have not closed my eyes.’ 

“*Why so, Madame?’ 

“¢Ton’t you know the reason?’ she asked. ‘I have 
been cruel and unjust. Yesterday evening I loaded you 
with reproaches. It is thus we are made, From the 
moment a man is unfortunate we crush him, and turn all 
his conduct into crime. And she began to weep. 

“« Bon Dieu! Madame,’ said I, ‘do you still think of 
what passed yesterday? I had forgotten it. If it ever 
recur to me it will be only as a mark of your kindness 
for me. Each has his own way of loving. Yours is to 
scold your friends for the misfortunes they bring on 
themselves, as a mother scolds her child when he falls, 

“These words consoled her. She asked me what I 
was going to do. 

“‘T am going, said I, ‘to follow the advice M. de 
Sartine has given me, and call on M. de St Florentin. 
From thence I shall go to Versailles and see, if possible, 
Madame de Pompadour and the Duc de Choiseul. But 
I am perfectly cool, and fully master of my feelings. I 
shall behave as I ought, never fear.’ ” 

“Such was this conversation,” says Marmontel, 
“which I think does as much honour to the character of 
Madame Geoffrin, as any one of the good actions of her 
life.” 

It now remained for Marmontel to get back the 
Mercure de France as speedily as possible, and to this 
end he went first to the appartement of Madame de 
Pompadour at Versailles. 

She refused to see him. Then he went to the Duc 
de Choiseul, who loaded him with reproof. 

Marmontel had undoubtedly been boasting a little, 
perhaps more than a little, to his friends of the treatment 
he had received in the Bastille. In addition to this, 
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gossip and scandal had added several items of falsehood, 
and the Duc de Choiseul was thoroughly incensed against 
him. 

But Marmontel declared that there was not a syllable 
of truth in all his accusations; and he went on to 
vindicate himself, article by article, of all that he had 
been accused, with such fire and fervour, and one may 
well believe, with such dramatic force, that the Duke 
declared to him, ten years later (one day after dinner !), 
“that he had never in his life heard a man so eloquent 
as he was on that occasion.” 

But all this did not bring back the Mercure; and. 
when the author complained of his treatment he was 
stopped by the Duke. 

“Marmontel,” said he, “the patent of the Mercure 
was a favour from the King; he withdraws it when he 
pleases, there is no tyranny in that.” 

“Monsieur le Duc,” replied he, “from the King to 
me the patent of the Mercure is a favour; but between 
the Duc d’Aumont and me the Mercure is my property, 
and he has no right to deprive me of it by a false 
accusation. . . . But no, it is not I whom he despoils; 
it is not I whom they immolate to his vengeance. To 
glut his appetite they sacrifice innocent victims.” . 

For a few minutes Marmontel gives loose rein to his 
dramatic propensities, which have been cultivated by 
frequent attendance at the theatre and constant inter- 
course with theatrical people. He paints in mournful 
colours the “crowd of unfortunate beings who depend 
for comfort on his labours; his two sisters who need a 
dowry, a widowed aunt burdened with children. . 
Ah!” he finishes, in a fine declamatory burst, “it is 
there the Duc d’Aumont should go to relish the fruits 
of his vengeance; it is there that he will hear doleful 
cries and see tears flow. Let him go thither and count 
his victims, and the wretches he has plundered; let him 
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go and drink the tears of infancy and age, and insult 
the miserable beings whose bread he tears from their 
mouths. It is there that his triumph awaits him.” 

This pathetic appeal, ended by a burst of tears, had 
its intended effect. The Duc de Choiseul, mingling 
his tears with Marmontel’s, embraced him, and said— 

“My dear Marmontel, you wound me to the heart ; 
I have done you much injury, but I will go and repair 
its 

The Duke, with his usual promptness, began to put 
several strings in motion. 

To the Abbé Barthélemy, to whom the patent of 
the Mercure had been granted, he wrote to beg him to 
refuse the appointment, saying: “It would not become 
you to accept the spoil of an innocent man,” and pro- 
mising indemnification. 

Then he gave Marmontel a note for Madame de 
Pompadour, which, he says, “was highly in my favour, 
for I was introduced as soon as she had cast her eyes 
on it.” 

Madame de Pompadour was indisposed and kept her 
bed. But Marmontel was admitted. Though it was no 
longer fashionable for ladies to receive visitors in their 
vuelles—the space between the bed and the wall—the 
Queen, Marie Leczinska, still kept up the custom, and 
it was quite permissible in cases of illness. 

Marmontel explains himself, very dramatically still, 
and ends with the adroit flattery which he uses so 
successfully in his intercourse with people of rank. 

“Yes, Madame, such has been the object of these 
falsehoods, which, by inducing you to think me either 
mad or malicious, stole from me your esteem. This is, 
above all, the sensitive part by which my enemies have 
contrived to pierce me to the soul.” 

His eloquence had hardly spent itself when the 
Duc de Choiseul, fresh from his toilet, was announced. 
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“Well, Madame,” said he, “you have heard him; 
what do you think of all he endures?” 

“That it is horrible,” answered she, “and that the 
Mercure must be restored to him.” 

Which was not quite sincere of La Pompadour, for 
she had already promised it to some one else, and was 
not a little puzzled to know how to get out of the 
tangle gracefully. However, her finesse was an ex- 
cellent match for Marmontel’s dramatic pathos. 

“ But,” she added, “it is not fit that the King should 
appear to change so completely in a few hours, It 
is the Duc d’Aumont himself who must take some 
steps. 5). 

“Ah, Madame, you pronounce my _ sentence!” 
exclaimed Marmontel. “He will never take the step 
that you are desirous he should take.” 

“He will do it,’ insisted Madame la Pompadour. 
“M. de St Florentin is with the King; he is coming to 
call on me, and I will speak to him. Go and wait for 
him at his house.” 

But Marmontel judged truly. The Duc d’Aumont, 
as both he and the old minister had foreseen, was not 
to be persuaded to do anything in favour of Marmontel, 
and instead of the six hundred a year that he had 
received as its editor, his interest in it was reduced 
to a pension of one hundred and twenty guineas, 

The Mercure was granted to Lagarde, the librarian 
of Madame de Pompadour, who obtained it through 
the interest of Colin, her steward. 

Ten years later, when the favourite was dead, and 
the Duc de Choiseul was able to speak freely, he said 
one day to Marmontel— 

“Do you know who prevented Madame de 
Pompadour from getting you back the Mercure? It 
was that knave Colin, who wanted it for his friend 


Lagarde.” 
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This new editor, a thorough scoundrel, did his 
work so badly that the journal did not bring in enough 
to pay the pensions, and Marmontel records with much 
satisfaction that the pensioners came to him to implore 
him to resume it, and offered to go in a body and beg 
that it might be restored to him. 

He refused quite naturally; and, with his happy 
optimistic temperament that found good in everything, 
he says: “I have observed more than once in the 
most critical circumstances of my life, that, when fortune 
has appeared most adverse, she has served me more 
essentially than I myself should have asked.” It was 
not the intention of the Duc d’Aumont to lead him to 
the French Academy by the hand, he says, but, in 
consequence of being so unjustly deprived of the patent 
of the Mercure, he was able to do work which brought 
him there much sooner than would have been possible 
had he remained its editor. 

It was some years, however, before Marmontel was 
received among the Forty, and Madame Geoffrin was 
not satisfied with his slow progress towards that dis- 
tinction. At every new election she would say to him— 

“Well, is it decided then that you are not to be 
of the Academy?” 

Marmontel would treat the matter lightly, and 
answer that Voltaire had not been admitted till after 
he was fifty: it was scarcely to be expected that he, 
who was not yet forty, should be received. 

But Madame Geoffrin, who took a deep interest in 
every one of her circle, and furthered their interests on 
all occasions, was not content. From time to time, “ by 
little subtle words, she sounded the dispositions of the 
academicians,” 

She presently discovered that Moncrif and the 
President Hénault were two whose votes Marmontel 
was not likely to get. 
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“Tt seems clear,” she said to Marmontel, “that you 
pass your life in making enemies ; there is Moncrif furious 
against you, and the President Hénault is scarcely less 
irritated.” 

Madame Geoffrin won over the President Hénault, 
who had promised his vote; but of Moncrif, she told 
him, “ Living or dying he will never pardon you.” 

Marmontel wanted to know what was his offence, 
and in a very amusing scene, during which he and the 
Abbé Raynal were nearly choking with laughter, he at 
length extracted from her the reasons why the votes had 
been withheld. In quoting a song from Moncrif, he had 
left out two couplets; and, in a collection of drinking 
songs, he had left out an “oh” in one of Hénault’s, 

“That’s it; there’s the fault. You should have said, 
‘Oh ye heavens! what-beauty!’” said Madame Geoffrin. 
“When you quote, you should quote correctly.... 
What had he done to you that you should deprive him 
of his ‘0’? However,” she concluded, “he has faithfully 
assured me that it will not prevent him from doing 
justice to your talents.” 

The Abbé Raynal and Marmontel were careful to 
hide their amusement, for, as Marmontel remarked, 
“When Madame was in the wrong it was no joking 
matter.” 

But Madame Geoffrin found a much more serious 
cause of offence, when the Sorbonne, the chief college of 
the Jesuits, pasted up on her door, as well as on that of 
the Academy, its censure of Marmontel’s book Belisarius. 
The censure was read, too, in every church in Paris; and 
when Marmontel returned from a visit to Aix-la- 
Chapelle, he found Madame Geoffrin exceedingly cold 
to him. She evidently did not approve of having her 
house so unpleasantly distinguished. 

Marmontel perceived the alteration in her manner, and, 
with his usual tact, pretended to wish for better rooms. 
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Madame Geoffrin was not slow to seize the oppor- 
tunity his words offered. ; 

“Tam very sorry,” said she, “that I have nothing 
better to offer you; but I hope that though you will 
cease to live in my house, you will not cease to be of 
the number of my friends, and will come to the dinners 
that unite them.” 


CHAPTER XV 


D’Alembert among the Philosophers—His Intimacy with Madame du 
Deffand—Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. 


F all the brilliant men who surrounded Madame 
Geoffrin and made her salon famous, who came 
with delight to her weekly reunions, who knew her, not 
only as a benevolent and intelligent woman, but as a 
sympathetic and loyal friend, there was no one for whom 
she felt a truer affection or a more lasting regard than 
d’Alembert, the poor philosopher and famous mathe- 
matician. 

Among that circle of Encyclopedists, resentful under 
the wrongs inflicted on them and on the nation by the 
apathetic King, the careless tool of the wily Jesuits, 
d’Alembert’s bright insouciant disposition must have 
been a relief as of light comedy. 

“Of this society, the gayest man, the most amusing 
in his gaiety, was d’Alembert,” writes one of his admiring 
friends. “ After having passed his mornings in algebraic 
calculations, and in solving problems of mechanics or 
astronomy, he came from his study like a boy just let 
loose from school, seeking only to enjoy himself, and by 
the lively and pleasant turn that his mind, luminous, solid, 
and profound as it was, then assumed, he soon made us 
forget the philosopher and the man of science, to admire 
in him every quality that can delight or entertain.” 

It is not difficult to imagine the cordial reception 
which Madame Geoffrin and her guests would give him. 
Among other accomplishments, he was an extraordinary 

II 
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mimic, and, after an evening spent at the Comédie 
Francaise or the Opera, he would return to the house 
in the rue Saint-Honoré and entertain the whole party 
by a brilliant reproduction en caricature of the actors and 
actresses in their famous 7éles. 

D’Alembert was then, one might well guess, a 
spoiled darling of the gods. On the contrary, grim 
circumstance could not have been more unkind. His 
story could not well be sadder; but Dame Fortune, 
while cursing him with ill-health, a feeble frame, and 
denying him all the ordinary solace of home affections, 
had dowered him with a bright and happy temperament, 
that mental Midas-touch which transmutes all the dull 
happenings of life into the gold of amusement. 

The disgraceful story of his birth was no secret to 
all Paris. It was perfectly in accord with the shameless 
immorality of the age, that d’Alembert should be the 
natural son par aventure of the depraved Marquise de 
Tencin. What other period, save that light-thoughted 
century, would have looked with tolerant unconcern on 
such a heinous social crime? 

One bitter November night in the year 1717, she 
exposed him, a tiny infant, on the steps of the Church 
of St Jean le Rond, with the fervent hope, doubtless, that 
she might never hear of him again. But Fate, more 
powerful than the crue] Marquise, directed otherwise. 

The unfortunate child was almost dying when it was 
discovered by the beadle; and the kind-hearted wife of a 
glazier, named Rousseau, living in the Marais quarter, 
took charge of the little outcast, and. brought him up 
with a care and tenderness that, one may safely assume, 
he would never have received from his own callous and 
worldly mother. 

The foundling was given for Christian name that of 
the church where he had been found; his disgraceful 
parentage was traced, and his father, Captain Destouches, 
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provided the money to send him to school as he grew 
to boyhood. 

He was a brilliant student, and the Jansenists spared 
no pains in his education. His bent was towards 
mathematics, at a time when every lady with any pre- 
tensions to learning took lessons in the fashionable 
science from her pet mathematician. 

His unusual talents brought him speedy success. 
He was famous even in his native town, where he was 
the honoured friend, among others, of the enlightened 
Marquis d’Argenson, at whose country house of Segrez 
he frequently stayed. 

The Marquis, in his Journal of 1752, gives this 
thumb-nail sketch of the philosopher, who, with scarcely 
one outward personal advantage, gained an extraordinary 
esteem and affection from most of his associates, 

Writing of d’Alembert’s J/éanges, he says: “The 
author is one of my friends ; some parts of this work were 
composed by him at my house in the country; the 
translations of Tacitus are among the number, and also 
his Dzscours préliminaire pour 1 Encyclopédie, an admirable 
essay which contains the analysis of all the sciences . . . 
and an Essaz sur les gens de lettres, etc. The author 
therein shows himself free, poor, truthful, candid; happy, 
in short, and working for the happiness of others.” 

And so he remained all his life, choosing poverty and 
freedom rather than riches accompanied by restraint. 
Frederick the Great, friend and admirer of all the 
philosophers, endeavoured to attract him to Berlin as 
President of the Academy and successor to Maupertuis ; 
but d’Alembert refused this tempting offer, and the 
philosopher-king had to console himself by always con- 
sulting him before making appointments and _ filling 
vacancies. 

The Empress Catherine tried to induce him by the 
offer of a large salary to become the tutor of her son the 
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Grand Duke of Russia, but d’Alembert loved his in- 
dependence better than wealth with servitude of the 
lightest. So little sufficed for his simple wants! 
Frederick gave him a yearly pension of fifty pounds 
from Berlin, and Louis allowed him another fifty from the 
privy purse at Versailles. A small sum from his post of 
perpetual Secretary to the Academy, added to a pension 
that Madame Geoffrin insisted on giving him, made 
ample means for this light-hearted, deep-thinking philo- 
sopher, who, after brilliant evenings in the salons of 
Madame Geoffrin and other Parisian ladies, would tramp 
contentedly through the ill-lighted, muddy streets to his 
humble lodging in the house of the old glazier and his 
wife, in the rue St Michel le Comte. 

With a woman’s ambition for those dear to her, his 
old foster-mother would sometimes say to him reproach- 
fully— 

“You will never be anything better than a philo- 
sopher; and what is that? It is a madman who worries 
himself all his life, so that people may talk about him 
when he is dead !” 

Perhaps the best portrait of him at this period of 
his life is given in a few unconsidered words by one 
of his friends. 

“Twas pleased and happy when, in the little chamber 
of d'Alembert at his good old glazier’s, making a frugal 
dinner zéte-d-/éte with him, I heard him, after having 
been puzzled all the morning at his mathematics, talk 
to me like a man of letters full of taste, intelligence, 
and science; or when on moral subjects, displaying the 
wisdom of a ripe intellect and the gaiety of a free and 
youthful soul, he surveyed the world with the eye of a 
Democritus and made me laugh at the expense of folly 
and pride.” 

D’Alembert was welcome in many salons beside 
that of Madame Geoffrin. He was a frequent guest of 
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the Marquise du Deffand, in the convent appartement of 
Saint Joseph, where, at her Monday suppers, among a 
varying crowd of guests, were always to be met 
President Hénault, the famous old gourmet, and M. 
Pont de Veyle, to whom the Marquise once remarked— 

“We have been friends twenty years, Monsieur, have 
we not?” 

“Yes, Madame, I believe so.” 

“That is because we have been perfectly indifferent 
to each other,” remarked the blind woman, from the 
depths of her bitter experience. 

She was not, however, indifferent to the brilliant 
young mathematician. For some time they were on 
terms of enthusiastic friendship: he, charmed with her 
witty and scornful tongue; she, then almost blind, de- 
lighted to view the world through his “eye of Demo- 
critus.” Almost every day he walked the long distance 
between the rue St Michel le Comte and the Convent 
Saint Joseph, where he was always certain to find a 
cordial welcome. There was, doubtless, some occult 
affinity of mind between the weary-hearted Marquise and 
the gay d’Alembert who could, and probably did, mimic 
the people of her aristocratic circle. Perhaps through 
widely differing paths of experience, they had each found 
out the worth of the world and its ways. 

It was at Madame du Deffand’s in the early fifties 
that d’Alembert, then about thirty-five, met the woman 
who was to bring such joy and sadness into his life. 
Julie de Lespinasse, when they first met, was scarcely 
twenty-three, not beautiful or even pretty, but with a 
fascination of mind and manner that was infinitely more 
attractive than cold beauty of feature. She was, we are 
told by an admiring contemporary, “a wonderful com- 
position of correctness, reason, prudence, with the live- 
liest fancy, the most ardent soul, the most inflammable 
imagination that has existed since the days of Sappho.” 
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The story of her life, so similar in its sad, disgraceful 
details to that of d’Alembert, was of itself almost 
sufficient to form a bond of sympathy between them. 
She too was the natural child of a woman of high rank, 
the Comtesse d’Albon. Born after the death of her 
father, she was unable to claim any share in the heritage 
of her half-brother; and at the death of her mother, who 
had given her an excellent education, she was taken by 
her half-aunt, the Comtesse de Vichy-Chamrond, as 
governess to her young cousins, 

Julie de Lespinasse was warmly affectionate, and, 
years afterwards, thought of her little pupils with regret 
and love, though the bar-sinister made such a terrible 
social barrier between them. 

She was constantly reminded of this barrier by 
Madame la Comtesse, and her nervous, highly excitable 
temperament magnified, one may well believe, every 
slight that the Comtesse offered her, till her position had 
grown to be almost unendurable. 

It was at this time, in 1752, that Madame du 
Deffand, who was sister to the Comte de Vichy-Chamrond, 
came on a visit to his chateau. The Marquise was then 
anticipating with dread the blindness which eventually 
darkened her life, and she thought that this well- 
educated, refined young girl, so evidently unhappy in her 
present position, might be glad to live with her as useful 
companion, 

The proposal was made to Julie, who accepted the 
offer with enthusiasm. Anything, she thought, would 
be, must be better than her present~ life, which the 
Comtesse made well-nigh intolerable. But matters were 
not hurried. Acting on the sage advice of Madame du 
Deffand, she went for a short time ex pension to a 
convent at Lyons, where she waited for the invitation 
of the Marquise to join her in Paris. 

This letter, in clear incisive phrases, is exceptionally 
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interesting in the light of later events. Had the keen- 
eyed Marquise, the blind clazrvoyante, as Walpole called 
her, already detected some want of absolute frankness 
in the winsome girl, some little temporising shift that 
called forth a friendly warning ? 

“If you knew me well,” she wrote, “you would have 
no anxiety as to the manner in which I shall treat your 
self-respect.” . . . Then she goes on to tell what she will 
expect on her side. “The least deceit and even the 
smallest art that you use in your conduct with me, will 
be unbearable. I am naturally distrustful, and all those 
whom I suspect of cunning become ‘suspect’ with me, 
and I can have no more confidence in them. I have 
two intimate friends, Fromont and d’Alembert; I love 
them passionately, but less for their friendship and 
agreeable qualities than for their extreme truthfulness, 
. « » You must resolve, then, to live with me in the 
greatest sincerity and truth, never to use either insinua- 
tion or suggestion; in a word, never to lose frankness, 
which is one of the greatest charms of youth. You 
have much wit, you have gaiety, you are capable of 
affection; and with all those qualities you will be 
charming if you will allow yourself to be natural, without 
pretence and without subterfuge.” 

Six months later, Julie de Lespinasse left the convent 
at Lyons and came to Madame du Deffand’s appartement 
in the Convent Saint Joseph. This custom of hiring 
rooms in a convent was much in vogue among certain 
Parisian dames of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, who, with a limited income, wished to receive 
and mingle with the great world on the most economical 
terms. There was nothing religious about the affair 
except the name of the convent; indeed, the ladies who 
inhabited such rooms were frequently the reverse of 
devout, as was conspicuously Madame la Marquise de 
Montespan, the haughty mistress of Louis XIv., who had 
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formerly occupied the rooms of Madame du Deffand, 
and whose arms still decorated one of the chimney- 
pieces. ; 

Julie de Lespinasse was a brilliant addition to the 
“Mondays” of the Marquise. She was then in all 
the freshness of her youth and gaiety, with an inex- 
pressibly fascinating gift of sympathy that proved a 
compelling attraction to the men who met at Madame’s 
petits soupers. She had an eager interest also in the 
intense life of intellectual Paris, which was like native 
air to her ardent temperament. 

This young girl, whose life had till then been 
passed in the seclusion of a quiet country chateau, 
now found herself helping to receive the most dis- 
tinguished men, the most famous and witty women of 
the titled society of Paris. Not only Hénault and 
Pont de Veyle, d’Alembert and Turgot, the intimates 
who came any or every day, but the Baron de Gleichen, 
the Marquis de Caraccioli, Lord Crawford, the gallant 
Comte de Creutz, Loménie de Brienne, archbishop of 
Toulouse, de Boisgelin, archbishop of Aix, the Prince 
de Beauveau, the Duc de Choiseul, and a long list of 
others; for Madame, it was wittily remarked, received 
the ¢ztré, mutré, et littré de tout Parts. 

What a long procession of court ladies, too, flitted, 
like the gay human butterflies they were, in and out 
of those old convent rooms! Not all of them good 
and virtuous, but all of the bluest and oldest blood 
in France! Here came the dainty and _ graceful 
Duchesse de Choiseul, the popular wife of the ablest 
minister of Louis’s reign; the Maréchale de Luxem- 
bourg, grown almost aggressively decorous in her 
declining years, to balance the stormy impropriety of 
her youth; the Maréchale de Mirepoix, of marvellously 
youthful appearance, despite her fifty years and a mad 
passion for gambling; the Comtesse de Boufflers, 
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Hume’s charming intellectual friend, whom he called 
the “divine comtesse,” but who, by her court friends, 
was nicknamed the “Idol of the Temple,” in allusion 
to the salon, which, after the lax and convenient fashion 
of the day, she presided over for the Prince de Conti, 
Master of the Temple in Paris. 

It was a gay world which circled round the blind 
Marquise! A scrap of piquant gossip, a witty story, 
a clever paradox, a don mot, a chansonette on anything, 
or even apropos of nothing at all, was received by this 
gay company of brilliant idlers with acclamation. 

The jests were not seldom gross and indelicate, as 
Horace Walpole at first reported with some disgust 
in his letters, before he had fallen under the spell of 
the old Marquise, but they evidently did not corrupt 
the taste of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, who herself 
employed, and liked to hear from others, the choicest 
and most refined language. 

An amusing story is told of her one meeting with 
Buffon, the famous naturalist, who, well occupied with 
his life-work, was seldom to be seen in Parisian salons. 

Mademoiselle de Lespinasse had long desired to 
meet him, and Madame Geoffrin gave her that pleasure 
one evening in her salon. Mademoiselle was delighted, 
and promised herself that she would lose nothing of 
the great man’s conversation. 

After they had been introduced, the lady commenced 
by compliments and flatteries in her own effusive fashion, 
and soon the talk turned on the art of writing. 

“You, Monsieur, have the art of uniting clearness 
and elevation of style, a rare and difficult combination,” 
remarked Mademoiselle, with cordial admiration. 

“Oh, diable!” exclaimed Buffon, his head in the 
air, his eyes half-shut. “Oh, dadle/ when it is a 
question of purity of style, that is another pair of 
sleeves !” 
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At that comparison of the streets, Mademoiselle 
experienced a rude shock. Her countenance became 
troubled, she leaned back in her arm-chair, and, during 
the whole evening, she kept murmuring at intervals, 
“ Another pair of sleeves!” “ Another pair of sleeves!” 


CHAPTER XVI 


After the Opera in the Palais Royal—The Quarrel between Madame du 
Deffand and her Companion—Madame Géeoffrin’s timely Aid — 
D’Alembert’s IllIness—The Establishment in the rue de Belle Chasse. 


companion to the blind Marquise was no sinecure! 

With no illusions left to make life tolerable, Madame 
was really alive only in a whirl of gaiety; she only 
began to live when she received company at her own 
house, or went to visit her friends. Restless, excitable, 
and always incurably weary, she would sometimes drive 
round Paris in the early hours of the morning, after 
long evenings spent vainly in trying to chase away the 
ennui that pursued her like a malignant fiend. 

Her companion had to endure, with what philosophy 
she could, the old woman’s many caprices, her black 
discontent, her cynical railings; but she probably told 
herself that existence in Paris had many compensations 
which had been lacking at Chamrond. She generally 
accompanied Madame to the jetrts soupers of her 
friends, where, by a strange chance, they were nearly 
always certain of meeting d’Alembert also; there 
were, besides, many evenings at the Comédie Francaise, 
for the Marquise was enamoured of the play; and 
after the Opera on summer nights, there is little doubt 
that Madame du Deffand and her companion were 
among the brilliant crowd that wandered about the 
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the broad allée, above which the interlacing branches 
of the chestnut trees met in a vaulted archway. 

Public amusements were over early in the Paris 
of those days. The Opera, held in a part of the 
Palais Royal, was finished by half-past eight; and even 
before its conclusion, the elegant women of Paris and 
Versailles, with their “ friends,’ would wander into the 
exquisite gardens, which gradually filled with the 
fashionable world, people who greeted each other “as 
dainty as amber,” as the phrase went, with light jests 
and musical laughter; who made enthusiastic comments 
on Jéliote’s superb singing, or scoffed in turn at French 
or Italian music. 

What a witchery lingers even in the mere record 
of those moonlit summer nights! What wonder that 
love and youth and beauty prolonged them till the early 
hours of next morning! One can see yet the dainty 
crowd of aristocrats; the men in silken or velvet coats, 
with white stockings and buckled shoes, with powdered 
wigs and jewelled snuff-boxes; beautiful women in stiff 
brocades, with hair dressed a /a Pompadour, flirting their 
fans and carrying huge bouquets which their admirers 
had sent them; while at a respectful distance, grouped 
under the quince trees, were the petite bourgeoisie, making 
comments with their usual freedom on the privileged class. 

Mademoiselle de Lespinasse had not been long with 
Madame la Marquise, before it was evident to their 
intimates that d'Alembert did not go to the Convent 
Saint Joseph for the sole pleasure of seeing the witty 
blind woman. He was soon the devoted servant of 
Mademoiselle, who seems, by a rare attraction, to have 
gained the respect and admiration of all the men who 
frequented the reunions of Madame du Deffand. 

The old President Hénault offered her marriage, it 
was said, and Turgot was her very sincere admirer; 
indeed, there was scarcely a man or woman who came to 
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Madame’s suppers, who did not fall under the spell of 
the fascinating Julie de Lespinasse. 

For ten long years she was “the devoted slave,” as 
one of Madame’s visitors said, to the old Marquise. 
Then came the famous rupture which, for the usual week, 
made quite a little sensation in polite Paris, 

In addition to the arduous task of trying to please 
the cynical, world-weary old woman who had long ago 
worn out all pleasures, it was Julie’s duty to read the 
excited Marquise off to sleep. When this had at length 
been accomplished, Mademoiselle would go to her own 
room, a little chamber at the back, and the two women 
would sleep through all the bright hours of the day. 

At six o'clock the Marquise awoke, and began to 
prepare for the excitements of the evening. The 
younger woman rose somewhat earlier, and after some 
years the idea occurred, either to herself or to her friends, 
to see the latter a brief while before they entered the 
salon of the Marquise. 

It was an attractive plan, with just sufficient taste of 
forbidden fruit to lend ita charming piquancy. D’Alem- 
bert and Turgot, the Chevalier Chastellux and Condorcet, 
with a few others, were let into the secret, and with 
hushed voices and wary steps they came to the tiny 
chamber of Mademoiselle, who, with her own inimitable 
grace and charm, entertained her company with a verve 
and fascination that was probably missing in the restrain- 
ing presence of the Marquise. 

Then the inevitable came. One day the Marquise, 
waking an hour earlier, heard, with the acute ears of the 
blind, voices in her companion’s room. Amazement was 
soon lost in indignation, when she found her own friends— 
d’Alembert, who was like her son, Turgot, a staunch and 
chosen ally, Condorcet, Chastellux, and others—worship- 
ping at the shrine of her paid companion, the nameless 
de Lespinasse ! 
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A lively scene followed. The blind Marquise, in 
hot impetuous wrath, with voluble and bitter speech, 
accused her companion of stealing her friends from her ; 
and Julie, nervous and high-strung at any time, could 
only answer by going’ into violent hysterics. Following 
that she took a big dose of opium, and thought she was 
going to die. The Marquise, who was by no means all 
bad, came to her bedside weeping. 

“Tt is too late,” said Julie dramatically ; and it was too 
late for any reconciliation between the two women, 

But Julie did not die, though the opium had an 
injurious effect on her nervous system, which lasted till 
her death. It was impossible, however, that she could 
remain with Madame du Deffand. The Marquise was 
furious, and went to all her friends, declaring that she 
would no longer nourish such a serpent in her bosom. 
She did worse. In her heedless and implacable wrath 
she declared that those who were friends of Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse could no longer be friends of hers! 

The result of this declaration was a bitter awakening 
to the old Marquise. D’Alembert, her devoted friend, 
the delight of her declining days, ranged himself without 
hesitation on the side of Julie, for by this time he had 
found out that she was the one woman in the world to 
him. Turgot also, under the fascination of Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse, broke with the older woman; while even 
President Hénault, friend and lover of her youth and age, 
declared for the younger woman, or, at least, assured the 
Marquise that she was in the wrong. 

Nor were her women friends any more reliable. The 
Maréchale de Luxembourg, her intimate, with whom she 
often spent her long, late evenings, championed Julie 
bravely. The Marquise was, without doubt, in the 
wrong, to be so bitter over her companion’s deceit, but she 
was none the happier or more amiable for being told so. 

From that time, till Mademoiselle’s death, there was 
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a deep—and not silent!—animosity between her and 
d’Alembert, all the more keen because of her unavailing 
regrets for the loss of his friendship, When, long after, 
she heard of the death of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, 
her sole remark was— 

“Tf she had only died thirteen years sooner I should 
not have lost d’Alembert.” 

Up to this period Julie de Lespinasse had not been 
one of Madame Geoffrin’s visitors. But d’Alembert, 
knowing the generous heart of the latter, determined to 
plead for his friend. There had always been a kind of 
tacit rivalry between Madame Geoffrin and the Marquise 
du Deffand; the aristocratic Marquise sneered at her 
rival’s low origin and want of education, while Madame 
Geoffrin might well have ignored her taunts in the success 
of her salon, indisputably the most celebrated in Paris 
and the civilised world. 

But Madame Geoffrin now and again betrayed her 
annoyance. Once, when she had been to visit the exclusive 
Maréchale de Luxembourg, she related afterwards to a 
friend, not without a soupcon of malice, the astonishment 
that such news had caused at the table of Madame 
du Deffand. 

Another time she wrote to a friend, “ She is a wicked 
beast, but she is blind”; and her attitude towards her 
generally was one of pitying tolerance. When, therefore, 
d’Alembert came to plead the cause of Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse, the victim of her rival’s mad jealousy, 
Madame Geoffrin did not need much persuasion to give 
Julie her countenance and protection. She did much 
more than that. Knowing her to be without means of any 
kind, she settled a yearly pension on her, forbidding her 
at the same time to tell any one. Then the Duc de 
Choiseul was prevailed on to obtain for her a pension 
from the privy purse; and finally Mademoiselle, from 
varying sources, had an income assured to her from the 
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generosity of her friends, of about four hundred pounds a 
year. 

She took rooms in the rue de Belle Chasse, and these 
the Maréchale de Luxembourg furnished for her, with 
plenty of good arm-chairs in crimson cloth, a few easy- 
chairs in crimson velvet, and a fine ottoman covered with 
Utrecht velvet, so that one may suppose her numerous 
guests were never reduced to sitting on the floor, as were 
sometimes the visitors of Madame Vigée le Brun. The 
drawing-room was very large, and a part of it could be 
cut off by a screen into a little working room, where she 
wrote, surrounded by her book-cases and her secrétazre- 
armotre in rosewood. On the mantelpiece were busts 
of d'Alembert and Voltaire; and engravings of Turgot 
and others of her friends hung on the walls. 

“ Sister de Lespinasse,” announced Grimm, “ wishes 
to make it known that her fortune will not permit her to 
offer either dinner or supper, but that she has, neverthe- 
less, the desire to receive at her house the brothers who 
wish to come and see her.” 

Mademoiselle was now established, and though she 
was unmarried and of absolutely no social status, her 
salon became famous in Paris, where not only men but 
women of high degree came with pleasure to hear and 
to contribute some of the wittiest conversation in the 
city. Madame Geoffrin, like every one else who came 
under her influence, yielded to the sway of this wonderful 
woman. The elder lady, who hitherto had resolutely 
refused to admit women to her dinners, now invited 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse to her “ Wednesdays.” The 
philosophers were delighted to welcome the “ Muse of the 
Encyclopedia,” as some one aptly called her; in her 
presence they talked their best, and, as Marmontel tells 
us, “all eyes were turned towards her when she spoke.” 

Hers was evidently a most extraordinary personality. 
Not only did she triumph over the unwritten social law 
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that no unmarried woman in France should have any 
recognition or standing, but she traversed yet another and 
more severe article of the social code. D’Alembert, who, 
since Mademoiselle de Lespinasse had settled in the rue 
de Belle Chasse, had gone to see her every day, was taken 
ill with that common but indefinite complaint “a putrid 
fever,” about a year after her separation from the 
Marquise. D’Alembert’s rooms at his old glazier’s were 
terribly cramped ; his bedroom was “ like a coffin,” badly 
lighted, and so indescribably insanitary and stifling, that 
Bouvart, his physician, gave no hope of his recovery if he 
were allowed to remain there. His illness caused much 
concern amongst his friends: the Empress Catherine 
asked for news of him; Frederick of Prussia sent anxious 
inquiries ; and among Parisian society the bulletins of his 
health were for a short time the most interesting topics 
of the hour. M. Wattelet, a rich a/ettante in Paris, and 
a great friend of d'Alembert, whom he often met at 
Madame Geoffrin’s, offered him bright airy rooms in his 
house near the Boulevard du Temple, where the sufferer 
was taken. 

But who should nurse him? Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse scarcely waited for the question. She came 
to his bedside and declared with impetuous fervour that 
she would never leave him till he was well. It was a 
most appallingly unorthodox step, even in that light age, 
when very astonishing things were done in the name of 
friendship; but Mademoiselle seems to have been one 
of those privileged persons, who, according to the proverb, 
may steal a horse with impunity. She nursed him till 
he was quite recovered, and then d’Alembert took 
lodgings in the same house with her in the rue de 
Belle Chasse. 

“ Nothing could be more innocent than their intimacy,” 
we are assured by Marmontel ; “ it was therefore respected ; 
malice itself never attacked it; and the consideration that 
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Mademoiselle de Lespinasse enjoyed, far from suffering 
any blemish from it, was the more honourably and firmly 
established.” Which shows the society of the latter part 
of the eighteenth century in Paris to have had in full 
measure the charity “that thinketh no evil”; or to have 
been so extremely lax in its morality that it mattered 
very little what social sins were committed so long as 
they were committed in the correct way. Certain it is 
that her friends visited her precisely as before; and 
d’Alembert writes very bitterly to Voltaire, who had read 
a rumour of his marriage in the gazettes. 

“ |. . Eh, don Dieu! what should I do with a wife 
and children? The person to whom gossip has married 
me is in truth of a very respectable character, and formed, 
by the sweetness and charm of her society, to render 
any husband happy, but she deserves a better establish- 
ment than I can give her; and there is between us 
neither marriage nor love, but reciprocal esteem and all 
the sweetness of friendship. I live actually in the same 
house with her, where there are besides ten other tenants, 
and that is what has occasioned the report which has 
been published. I do not doubt, besides, but that it has 
been spread by Madame du Deffand, to whom I am told 
you write fine letters (I do not know why!). She knows 
well that there is no question of my marriage, but she 
would like to make people believe it is something else. 
An old and infamous catim like that believes no woman 
virtuous; happily she is well known and believed as she 
geserves, =>. 

It certainly reads like the letter of .an indignant and 
honest man; but Hume, who saw a good deal of the 
couple while he was in Paris, and who corresponded with 
both of them after his return to England, does not 
scruple to refer to Mademoiselle de Lespinasse as 
d’Alembert’s mistress. Perhaps he did not trouble to 
recognise the finer shades of friendship in Parisian society. 
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Madame Geoffrin, however, received them, and had a 
very tender affection for them both. Day after day, 
they came regularly to visit her, much to the annoyance 
of her daughter, who disliked all the philosophers, and 
seems to have been particularly bitter against d’Alembert. 

She greatly resented the influence that Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse exercised over her mother; she almost 
dreaded that she would finally usurp her own place in 
Madame Geoffrin’s affection. When the latter referred 
sometimes to her daughter’s heedless love of pleasure, 
and expressed the fear, as timorous old age sometimes 
will, that she might be neglected if she became ill, 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse would assure her that she 
need have no dread of the future, for that she and 
d’Alembert would nurse her faithfully should she ever 
need it. 

But Mademoiselle did not live to nurse Madame 
Geoffrin; it was the elder lady who went to see the 
dying Julie de Lespinasse in her last sad days. 


CHAPTER XVII 


The ‘‘ Comedy of Grimm ”—The Correspondance littératre—Madame 
Geoffrin and Mozart—Madame d’Epinay—Dr Tronchin. 


RIMM was the looker-on of the period. It is from 
his Correspondance littéracre that we get many 
glimpses of the happenings in Madame Geoffrin’s salon or 
at her Wednesdays ; but though he was an Encyclopedist, 
and a philosopher among the philosophers, who at the 
table of Baron d’Holbach, or Helvetius, would declaim 
against the tyrannical government, or against the Jesuits 
and all religion, he was prudent, guarded, and astutely 
careful never to run the risk of finding himself in 
Vincennes or the Bastille, like Diderot and other hot- 
headed friends. 

Frederick Melchoir Grimm, of obscure German 
parentage, had come to Paris in his twenties, as tutor to 
the children of the Count de Schomberg. In those early 
days, poor and unknown, he had few friends, but he 
had made the acquaintance of Jean Jacques Rousseau, a 
foreigner also, still poorer than himself. 

The two young men—one highly talented, the other a 
genius—were drawn together by a common love of music ; 
and Rousseau, who had no harpsichord, used to spend his 
evenings with Grimm, whose instrument served for both. 

Suddenly the obscure young German sprang with a 
single bound into fashion, and for the usual limited 
period he became the man of the hour in Paris, Rousseau, 
once his friend, tells the story, with a touch of malice, in 
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He became passionately enamoured of a singer at the 
Opera, Mademoiselle Fels, who would have nothing to 
say to the young German, and with all the sentimentality 
of his youth and race he declared that he should die. 
“A strange malady seized him. He passed his days and 
nights in a kind of catalepsy, his pulse beating, his eyes 
open and fixed, not speaking, or eating, or moving, appear- 
ing sometimes to hear, but never answering even by a 
sign, remaining motionless, without pain, without fever, as 
if he were dead. The Abbé Raynal and I took turns 
in watching him; the abbé, more robust and in better 
health, was with him at night; I, during the day, never 
leaving him alone; for neither of us would ever go till 
the other came. The Count de Frise (to whom he was 
then secretary) was alarmed, and called in Senac the 
physician, who, after having thoroughly examined him, 
said that it would be nothing, and he ordered nothing. 
My fear for my friend made me observe the countenance of 
the doctor, and I saw him smile in going out. However, 
the patient remained several days in a state of lethargy, 
taking no broth nor anything but preserved cherries, 
which, from time to time, I put on his tongue, and which 
he swallowed very well. One fine morning he rose, dressed 
himself, and went about his usual duties without ever 
speaking to me, or, I believe, to the Abbé Raynal, or to 
any one else, of that singular lethargy, or of the care we 
had taken of him while it lasted.” 

His fame was assured from that moment, and the 
ladies, who ruled Paris, all wanted to see such a passion- 
ate lover. So much adulation was calculated to turn the 
head of the young German. He was not handsome, 
his eyes were too prominent, and his whole physique was 
rather odd-looking, but from the moment of his celebrity 
his toilet was a business of the greatest importance, and 
on his dressing-table were boxes of rouge and white 
paint, like those of a fashionable fine lady. 
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Rousseau, his once dear friend, again betrays him. 
“ He tried to make himself handsome; his toilet became 
a great affair. Every one knew that he put white on 
his face, and I, who would believe nothing of the kind, 
began to believe it, not only because of the beauty of 
his complexion, and having found jars of white on his 
toilet table, but because on going one morning into his 
room I found him brushing his nails with a little brush 
made expressly for the purpose, a business which he 
continued proudly before me. I judged that a man who 
could pass two hours every morning brushing his nails, 
could very well pass some minutes in filling the creases 
of his skin with white.” “Tyran-le-blanc” was the nick-— 
name by which he was known among his enemies. 

But Grimm, in spite of his little vanities, had a cool 
head and a ready wit. “He has the strength of one sex 
joined to the grace and delicacy of the other,” wrote his 
devoted friend Diderot to the sculptor Falconnet ; and 
he was decidedly not lacking in a tact and finesse that 
were scarcely masculine attributes. 

By steady jog-trot methods the young German 
adventurer mounted with slow but sure steps towards the 
highest point of his ambition, the title of Baron ; though it 
was only a year before the death of Madame Geoffrin, in 
1770, that he received this honour. It was then that the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha appointed him minister plenipoten- 
tiary to the Court of France; “he became a man of 
quality,” and his plebeian name of Grimm was changed to 
Baron de Grimm. 

The chief work of Grimm’s life throws an interesting 
light on the society of the period, both in Europe and in 
Paris. Several German princes, chief among whom was 
the Duke of Saxe-Gotha, desired to be kept informed of 
what was going on at Paris, then the centre of the 
civilised world. There were gazettes, there was the 
Mercure de France published every month, which con- 
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tained reviews and literary articles, to say nothing of 
original poetry, enigmas of many and bewildering kinds, 
and a miscellaneous list of advertisements; not greatly 
unlike the weekly provincial paper of to-day in substance 
though not in form. But the office of censor was no 
sinecure, and much that was really interesting had no 
chance of getting into the papers at all; indeed, the 
Mercure, especially, degenerated into such a feeble thing 
that even during its publication it was the fashion to 
laugh at its inanities, and to think it only fit for the pro- 
vincial who could not get much else to read. 

Then in 1753 the Correspondance Littéraire was 
started by the Abbé Raynal, one of Madame Geoffrin’s 
Wednesday diners who gained his living chiefly by 
literary work that was sometimes dubious. He arranged 
to send the literary news of the week to certain northern 
princes for a modest payment from each; it was to be 
kept absolutely secret, so that the abbé might have a free 
hand. Two years after it was begun, Raynal handed it 
over to Grimm, who had lost his post of secretary by 
the death of the Count de Frise, and was looking out 
for some means of making a living in Paris. 

Grimm’s “ news-letters” to his northern patrons, 
written carefully each week, became quite unwittingly 
an authentic source for the literary history of the time. 
It is to this correspondence that we owe many of the 
minute details of what happened in Paris at this interest- 
ing period of French society. New books and new 
plays were criticised ; when Mademoiselle Guimard, the 
celebrated opera dancer, spent her lover’s New Year’s gift 
of six thousand /vres in necessaries for the poor, Grimm 
records the story for his patrons; he mentions the bitter 
but ephemeral quarrels of the critic Fréron and the poet 
Crébillon; Voltaire’s latest letter, or Rousseau’s last 
absurdity ; in short, Grimm gathered all the interesting 
gossip of the week, and served it up with a literary sauce 
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to his princes, who each paid him about twenty pounds 
a year for the privilege of receiving it. The Empress of 
Russia, the Queen of Sweden, the King of Poland, the 
Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, the Duke of Deux-Ponts, and 
several petty German princes were among his corre- 
spondents. It was through Madame Geoffrin that the 
King of Poland joined the list of subscribers; and the 
letter Grimm sent to his Majesty indicates what polished, 
courtier-like methods helped him in his upward climb. 
The young King of Poland had an intense, eager interest 
in the literary and artistic life of Paris. He had visited 
the gay city at the age of twenty-one, and would fain 
have visited it again, but, chained to his half-civilised 
kingdom by the plots of his turbulent nobles, he had to 
content himself with hearing what news he could of 
the “Café de lEurope,” as the Abbé Galiani wittily 
named it. 


“ SIRE,’—began Grimm,—“In venturing to send 
these pages to the foot of the throne of Your Majesty, I 
am conscious of all my temerity. How can a work, of 
which the principal merit consists in its celerity, and which, 
in consequence, cannot be susceptible of any care or of 
any degree of perfection, be worthy of the attention of a 
monarch who owes to his eminent talents that which 
other princes owe to a fortunate chance, and who, after 
the example of those illustrious chiefs of the republic in 
the glorious days of Rome, has cultivated, with equal 
happiness, letters and the science of state-craft? The 
indulgence of Your Majesty can alone reassure and 
sustain me, I have no other claim, but it was always the 
attribute of great hearts, and those who have confided in 
them have never been deceived in their hope. 

“T am with the most profound respect, sire, Your 
Majesty’s very humble and obedient servant, 

“ GRIMM.” 
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Madame Geoffrin, by the same post, sent this little 
note : 

“Your Majesty would do well to recall what you have 
said, viz, that the pages of M. Grimm would be agree- 
able to you, and that you would give him forty ducats 
per annum, which would make four hundred /vres of our 
money. 

“ Here is the first packet. I append to it the letter 
which Grimm has written to me in sending it. Your 
Majesty will see that it is very important to him that 
these pages should not be copied. They keep great 
faith with Grimm in the Courts of Germany, where he 
sends them. I may even say to your Majesty that it 
would commit me, by their having passed through my 
hands.” : 

Grimm was eager to have the entry of the salons, 
and after his romantic adventure with Mademoiselle 
Fels,—“ the Comedy of Grimm,’ as Rousseau cruelly 
called it,—he was welcomed by most of the Parisian 
salonicres, 

From the time he was invited to Madame Geoffrin’s 
dinners to the end of her life, he was her constant and 
always welcome guest. When there is some question of 
Diderot and Grimm paying a visit to the King of Poland, 
Madame Geoffrin writes to his Majesty: 

“ Diderot is at the Hague. I do not regret on your 
Majesty’s account that he will not visit your Court. He is 
a good and honest man, but he is so wrong-headed, and is 
so badly balanced, that he sees and hears nothing as it is; 
he is always like a man who dreams, and who believes 
his dreams to be real. It is not thus with Grimm; he is 
sensible, he sees clearly, and has a good intellect. It 
will give me much pleasure to talk with him, if he has 
the honour of seeing your Majesty.” 

She does not seem to have had any particularly deep 
affection for him; he was probably too cold and self- 
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seeking to call forth any warmth of feeling, but he was 
so circumspect, so discreet, so heedful lest he should 
compromise either his hostess or himself by any wildness 
of talk or life that he gained at least a steady respect. 
On one subject only did Grimm ever blossom into 
enthusiasm. True son of his nation, he was a thorough 
musician, and in the musical controversy that divided 
Paris during the fifties, he was always to the fore. 

Party feeling rose to great heights. He wrote a 
witty little pamphlet on behalf of Italian music, at which 
all Paris laughed; Rousseau wrote another, A Letter on 
French Music, which roused all the King’s Corner to 
foaming wrath. 

“It was impossible,” he declared, “to adapt French 
words to music, the language was so unadaptable to 
musical sounds; moreover, there never had been any 
French national music, and there never could be any !” 

Musical Paris was in a white heat of rage at this 
insult by a foreigner! The orchestra of the Opera burnt 
Rousseau in effigy, as some little relief to their indignation ; 
they were keenly alive to any fresh aspersions, because it 
had already been said in a pamphlet that the Opera 
musicians thought themselves the first in the world, but 
au contratre they were only the first in Paris because there 
was no other.” 

“Never did a quarrel make more noise,” writes 
Grimm to his German princes; there was even some 
talk of sending the author of the insulting pamphlet to 
the Bastille; while Barbier notes sardonically that it 
occupied the attention of Paris far more than the graver 
matter of the suspension of the law courts. 

Madame Geoffrin was herself deeply interested in 
music. Rameau, the chief of the French composers of 
that period, came occasionally to her salon; and the little 
Mozart, who visited Paris with his father in 1753, was, 
one doubts not, taken to see Madame Geoffrin, for later, 
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when he went to Vienna, she wrote on his behalf to her 
friend the Prince de Kaunitz. 

Grimm was very enthusiastic over the wonderful 
little musician. He writes: 

“The master of a choir at Salzburg, by name Mozart, 
has just arrived in Paris, with two children, the prettiest 
creatures in the world. His daughter, who is only 
eleven years of age, plays on the harpsichord divinely. 
. . . Her brother, who will not be seven years old till 
next February, is a yet more extraordinary phenomenon ; 
so extraordinary that we scarcely know how to believe 
what we see with our own eyes and hear with our own 
ears. Not only does he execute the most difficult 
passages with the utmost precision, but the most 
astonishing thing is to hear him play from his own 
head, for an hour together, abandoning himself to all 
the inspiration of his genius.” 

Madame Geoffrin was, like so many others, greatly 
interested in the handsome little genius, and with her 
usual desire to do good in any direction, she wrote to 
the Prince de Kaunitz when she heard that the musical 
family was going to Vienna: 

“T hear that the little Mozart, called the little 
musical prodigy, is coming to Vienna with his father, 
who is so touched by the good treatment he has received 
from the Imperial Court that he has resolved to establish 
himself at Vienna under the protection of my Prince. 
The father and all his family are very virtuous people ; 
they are held in much consideration in Paris, and in 
particular by several of my friends, who are enthusiastic 
over the virtues of the father and the talents of the 
children. 

“Deign, my Prince, to take that virtuous family 
under the shadow of your wings; they will be happy, more 
so than I, to whom remains only a sad remembrance 
of my former happiness,” 
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Madame Geoffrin, who generally approved of Grimm, 
could never be induced to receive his mistress, the well- 
known salonitre Madame d’Epinay. This lady had a 
considerable reputation in Paris among a certain set; 
she acted a merveille at her little theatre at Chevrette, 
and gained not a little notoriety by lending her country 
house at Montmorency to Rousseau. Under Grimm’s 
tuition, too, she developed some literary talent; she 
helped him with his Correspondance while he was abroad, 
and achieved quite a little success by a treatise she wrote 
on the education of children, which had the honour of 
being crowned by the Academy. 

Madame d’Epinay had had a succession of lovers 
before Grimm, not so well-versed in the ways of the 
Parisian world as he became later, fought a duel with a 
man who had spoken lightly of this fair but frail lady. 
Madame d’Epinay was so grateful to find that any one 
would risk his life for the honour she had lost long years 
before, that she attached herself to the brave man, with 
an adoring, submissive devotion; while Grimm, on his 
side, was the veritable Zyran-le-blanc that she playfully 
called him, 

It was a great grievance to her that she was never 
invited to the house in the rue Saint-Honoré, where her 
lover was so much at home. It is characteristic of the 
time that in all her complaints she never seems to 
think of the one great bar that to-day, in any polite 
society, would be sufficient of itself—her stained and 
soiled reputation. She writes to the Abbé Galiani in 
1770: ; 

“Madame Geoffrin is always herself, good, excellent, 
and original, such as genius always is. I only see her 
when | meet her, as you know. Her health is wonderful. 
It is still a problem to be solved to know why she does 
not like me, for I was made to please her; always a 
tranquil observer, never offending nor standing in any 
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one’s way, having neither fortune nor high birth, being 
neither foolish nor ambitious. It is singular!” 

But the light and shallow, facile and insincere saloniére, 
in spite of all her regrets, was never received by the true 
and steadfast Madame Geoffrin. The latter made no 
parade of her own virtue, but one is struck with the 
purity of tone she maintained in all the society that 
gathered round her. Stories had to be “ accommodated 
to her taste,” wrote Marmontel; while the Abbé de 
Guasco, for a lapse from good manners at her table, was 
told by her servants, when he presented himself the next 
time, that their mistress could not see him. 

Madame Geoffrin, who was so often accused of 
seeking the society of people of rank, could not endure 
the Duc de Richelieu, Maréchal of France though he 
was. On those rare occasions when he appeared at her 
table, the tone of the conversation descended to a very 
low level, for the Duke was the most hardened vroué in 
Paris. On one such occasion, when he and the Abbé 
Voisenon had been amusing her company with stories of 
gallantry, Madame Geoffrin remarked with disgust when 
they had gone— 

“Those men are the sepulchres of all the great 
vices |” 

Madame d’Epinay, after the excitements of Paris had 
somewhat palled on her, retired to Geneva for a time, for 
what might have been called a course of common-sense 
treatment under the celebrated Dr Tronchin. He was, 
indisputably one of the most enlightened physicians of 
his time, and so far in advance of his professional 
brethren that they treated him scornfully as a quack 
doctor. He had studied at Cambridge; he had been the 
pupil of the famous Boerhaave; and when he began to 
practise, he threw himself with a passionate fervour into 
the movement for inoculation against smallpox. 

La petite vérole was the scourge of the age; but it is 
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difficult to conceive to-day the storm of anger which the 
mere mention of inoculation roused, not only among the 
ignorant, but in people of the highest rank. Of the 
Abbé de Guasco, just come from England, where he 
had been inoculated, and where he had been through a 
course of instruction on the subject, Montesquieu writes 
Mmit7 hss 

“ He brought himself into a scrape the other day by 
venturing to praise that salutary measure in the presence 
of the Duchesse de Maine at Sceaux. . . The Duchesse 
became quite furious on the occasion, declaring that it 
was quite obvious to everybody that he had contracted 
the ferocity of the English during his short stay in their 
island ; that it was scandalously shameful for a man of 
his sacred character to speak on behalf of a practice so 
repugnant to humanity.” 

In reading the memoirs of the time, death from 
smallpox seems of the most frequent occurrence. If 
people did recover, their faces were generally marred for 
the remainder of their lives. When Louis xv., on his 
dying bed, at length summoned courage to ask La 
Martinicre what disease he was suffering from, the 
physician answered— 

“ La petite vérole, Sire.” 

“La petite vérole,’ murmured Louis in a_ despairing 
tone, knowing well that his chances of recovery from 
that terrible disease were small indeed. 

Fifty people at Versailles caught the infection on that 
occasion, and two or three died, but no one appears to 
have taken the slightest precaution against the spread of 
the disease. 

Dr Tronchin fought valiantly against this ignorance 
and prejudice. He was inoculated himself, and inocu- 
lated all his children, and he preached this means of 
prevention whenever he could get a hearing. In 1756, 
the Duc d’Orleans, who seems to have been the most 
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enlightened prince of Bourbon blood, sent for him to 
come to Paris to inoculate his two children, the Duc de 
Chartres and Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 

What a sensation it caused in Paris! It was an 
event of national importance, and the city held its breath, 
so to speak, till the children were safely through the 
dangerous experiment. Then finding that royalty itself 
had not suffered, the fashionable world was seized with 
the desire to be inoculated also. Dr Tronchin’s 
lodging in the Palais Royal was besieged with people, 
carriages blocked the street, and his day was more than 
full with the men of high rank, dainty ladies, and “ petits 
mattres who only yawned and took snuff,” with a few 
who earnestly believed in the experiment as a safeguard 
against the most dreaded disease of the day. 

Even when the inoculation rage was over and 
the donnet a Pinoculation had grown out of date, Dr 
Tronchin was still a busy man. Fashionable Parisians 
were astonished at the simplicity of the remedies he 
ordered ; scarcely any medicine, a good deal of exercise, 
plenty of fresh air, early hours, personal cleanliness, 
simple food—his methods were amazingly like the most 
advanced practice of the present century. 

We get an excellent view of the wise physician from 
the observant Dufort, who naturally leans to minute 
detail. He pays a visit, like the rest of fashionable 
society, to the popular doctor, and records it in his 
diary : 

“The famous Tronchin was then in Paris, lodged at 
the Palais Royal. The town and Court flocked to him ; 
each took his turn, and for a Jouzs d’or which was left 
on the mantelpiece, had the right to consult him... . I 
went then to his consulting-room, which was full of 
people of all ranks, and had to wait two hours for my 
turn. Then I passed into his private room, and he let me 
detail my illness to him with admirable patience, without 
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interrupting me an instant, listening with the greatest 
interest, which is rarely done by such a busy doctor. 

“Then he said to me, ‘Monsieur, I must as an 
honest man tell you the truth. I can put my finger 
upon your disease, but only on one condition, that when 
you leave here you will speak of it only to those whom 
you are obliged. The doctors of Paris treat me as a 
charlatan, and the remedies I give are singular.” 

He goes on to tell him that he has paralysis of 
the optic nerve, and finding that he is talking to an 
intelligent and observant man, he gives him a little more 
enlightenment than the doctors of the period, who wrapped 
themselves in all the mystery of the “medicine man,” 
usually vouchsafed to their patients. 

“You are troubled with a gouty humour, which is 
not yet chronic, though you have done everything you 
could to make it so,” he told him. “ People tell you to 
cover your head, but the doctors of this country forget 
anatomy. The head is the lid of the chemical pot of the 
stomach ; the head abounds in little vessels in a greater 
number than any other part of the body. ... Paris is 
subject rather more than any other town to paralysis 
and apoplexy. I attribute these to the big perukes, and 
the habit which people have of covering their heads, 
even between the acts at the theatre. I am obliged 
both by my position, and also because J must not seem 
to censure the costume of the doctors of Paris, to dress 
myself up in a wig, but as we shall be alone for some 
time, you shall see what I do with it. At the same 
moment he took off his wig and hung it, on a nail placed 
for that purpose in the superb wainscot of his room.” 

The treatment he orders is so modern that one could 
imagine it is one of the most honest and enlightened 
physicians of to-day who is prescribing, instead of a 
doctor of a hundred and fifty years ago when medicine 
was in a benighted state of darkness, and bleeding was 
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the panacea for almost everything. He orders massage, 
pure night air, and even discourages the use of drugs! 

“ Buy at once a small hand-brush of couch-grass, like 
those used for brushing the heads of children. In the 
evening, before you go to bed, you will rub your legs, 
beginning at the knees and reaching almost to the end 
of each foot. That friction will bring the warmth again 
to your legs, which you have totally lost. (“ He said the 
truth,’ remarks Dufort.) You will repeat the same 
friction in the morning; it is a daily duty which must 
become a habit if you wish to live.” 

He is to take no Peruvian bark, no ipecacuanha ; he 
is to eat as usual; he is to sleep with the curtains of his 
bed open, to do away with all night-caps, to keep his 
feet warm, and, above all, to sleep on a hair bolster 
instead of feather pillows. Dr Tronchin, as one may see, 
was aiming at all flagrant offences against sanitary laws. 
What frightfully stuffy little rooms even wealthy people 
sometimes slept in! In the more airy chambers they 
were closely hemmed in with curtains, and fresh air was 
as carefully excluded as if it had been poison ! 

It is interesting to know that this unusual treat- 
ment was quite successful, and that the grateful patient 
“ witnessed his gratitude to Dr Tronchin by publishing 
everywhere the cure of his disease.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII 


Madame Geoffrin’s Foreign Visitors—The Abbé Galiani—Stanislas Auguste 
Poniatowski—The Entry of an Ambassador into Paris. 


N invitation to the Monday and Wednesday dinners 

of Madame Geoffrin was an honour greatly 

coveted by foreigners passing through Paris. It was 

not a difficult matter to be presented at her salon; her 

doors were open almost every evening to her friends, men 

and women alike, who had the privilege of bringing thezr 
friends. 

But the dinners were exclusive little feasts, to which 
it was not so easy to gain admittance. It was not alone 
because her table was so exquisitely served, nor because 
some of the brightest and wittiest, as well as the weighti- 
est talk might be heard from the savants and artists 
who were her weekly guests, that her dinners had 
obtained this unique distinction among the social enter- 
tainments of Paris. The hostess herself had gained a 
European reputation even before her journey to Poland, 
and to dine with Madame Geoffrin was by some people 
considered almost as great an honour as being presented 
at Versailles. 

“There arrived,’ Marmontel assures us, “neither 
prince nor minister, nor men nor women of distinction, 
who, on going to see Madame Geoffrin, were not 
ambitious of being invited to our dinners, and who did 
not feel great pleasure at seeing us there assembled.” 

Madame Geoffrin was quite aware what a vogue her 
dinners had among foreigners. When any celebrity was 
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expected, she would say pleasantly to her regular guests, 
“Let us be agreeable,” and they, nothing loth, would 
generally talk their brightest to maintain the reputation 
of their reunions. 

Besides the many foreigners who were mere birds of 
passage through the gay capital, there were a few others, 
who, attached to various embassies, made a long stay in 
Paris, and were enrolled among the regular diners, 

Among these was Count Caraccioli, the ambassador 
from Naples, who, heavy and inert till roused by the 
company of his friends, then became an animated and 
brilliant talker. He detested England, where he had 
stayed some time, and always referred to it as a dreary 
country, of poor productions. The only ripe fruit he 
had tasted during his stay were baked apples, he told 
his Parisian friends. 

The Count de Creutz, the minister from Sweden, 
was also one of the distinguished weekly guests in the 
rue Saint-Honoré; he spoke French like a native, and 
several other languages of Europe almost equally well. 
But the most remarkable of these diplomatic people was 
the Abbé Galiani, who came to Paris in 1759, as secretary 
to the Neapolitan ambassador, and stayed ten years in 
the capital. 

“ This Abbé Galiani was the prettiest little harlequin 
that Italy ever produced; but on the shoulders of this 
harlequin was the head of Machiavelli,” writes one of his 
fellow convives. 

The little abbé was scarcely five feet high, with a 
sad, almost pensive expression, and a wit that bubbled 
up on all occasions from a never-failing perennial spring. 

His wig was always awry, and he would perch 
himself on the corner of the table or on the arm of a 
chair to tell a witty story, with an indescribably mocking 
air, helping out his halting French by his swift and varied 
Italian gesticulation, which was full of inborn grace, 
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Whether it were politics or morality, the abbé 
had always something pertinent and appropriate, and 
Madame Geoffrin’s guests would crowd round the witty 
little man to hear his stories; he could hold their interest 
for hours. But he could not endure interruption. If 
any one wished to argue, he would say impatiently, “ But 
let me finish; you shall have full leisure to answer me.” 

When he had at last concluded, and an adversary 
showed any inclination to reply, the abbé would slip 
away among the crowd and escape. 

Usually, when he was not entertaining the company 
by his racy talk, he would sit sad and mute in a corner, 
like a comedian who impatiently awaited his turn to 
enter on the stage. 

But though he was so clever and amusing, though 
every one of Madame Geoffrin’s company was delighted 
and entertained by his brilliant wit, nobody ever thought 
of making a friend of him. It is to be feared that the 
Abbé Galiani was like poor Undine, born without heart 
or soul. He once told Diderot that “he had never cried 
in his life; that the loss of his father, of his brothers, of his 
sisters, of his mistresses, had never cost him a tear,” 
which was something of a shock to the warm-hearted 
impulsive man to whom he made the confession. 

Madame Geoffrin treated him very much as if he 
were a toy or plaything. Her little abbé, her “petit 
chose,’ she would sometimes call him, and in his letters, 
after his return to his own country, he speaks of her and 
her hospitable house with apparently the most poignant 
regret. . 

His recall to Naples was a bitter blow to the abbé. 
After ten years of brilliant life in Paris,—the Café de 
’Europe, in his own apt phrase,—after meeting at 
Madame Geoffrin’s table all the most celebrated people 
of the day, and winning no little distinction as a wit 
among the most polished and witty’nation in the world, 
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his return to his native country was like going into 
exile. 

His letters are full of whimsical complaints. “I 
have had two great losses,” he writes. “I have lost 
Paris and all my teeth.” He tells Madame Geoffrin 
that his wit does not flourish on the straw chairs of 
Naples as it used on her comfortable fauéeuz/s; and to 
Madame Necker he writes that “ Paris is the only place 
in which people would listen to me.” 

When Madame Necker advised him to write to 
Madame Geoffrin, he replied, “ No, I will not talk of her ; 
I am not yet strong enough.” In another letter, answer- 
ing the same suggestion, he writes in his own airy style. 

“Do you advise me to write to Madame Geoffrin? 
I am so crazy, and she is so prudent. Still I like her, 
I esteem her, I reverence her, I adore her, and if any one 
would listen to me I would continually talk of her. Tell 
her so by all means, and tell me how her ‘ Wednesdays’ 
are going on. I cannot bear to recall the strong picture 
of recollections that are still fresh in my memory. My 
head is like a magic lantern.” ... 

He vainly wished of the society in Naples that some- 
one would “ Geoffrinise” them, but he had finally to 
settle down, “alone in a crowd of fifty thousand Nea- 
politans,” as he complained to Madame Necker, with 
nothing but bright recollections of his life in Paris to 
cheer him in his exile from the city he had found to be 
the native home of his spirit. 

In the early fifties Madame Geoffrin welcomed two 
foreigners to her house, who, some fifteen years later, 
added enormously to the distinction of her already 
famous name. The younger of these was Stanislas 
Auguste Poniatowski, a Polish noble, who was destined, 
by a strange zigzag of romance, to occupy the throne 
of Poland. 

His father, Count Poniatowski, had visited Madame 
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Geoffrin’s salon some years before when she first began to 
receive during her husband’s lifetime, and when in 1753 
he brought his sons to Paris, he begged her to keep a 
friendly eye on Stanislas and his brothers, who were in 
Paris for a few months as a necessary part of their 
education. 

A warm friendship sprang up between Madame 
Geoffrin and this young man of twenty. Some natural 
affinity or opposite of mind caused her to express more 
love for him than she had ever shown to her wayward 
daughter Thérése. He came to the house in the rue 
Saint-Honoré with as much freedom as if it had been 
his own home, sure always of a cordial and affectionate 
welcome. 

Perhaps of a few affectionate scoldings also; for 
Stanislas Auguste was a great favourite among women, 
and he had not been long in Paris before he found him- 
self, to his intense annoyance, taken to Le Petit Chatelet 
for debt. 

He probably at once appealed to Madame Geoffrin, 
who, with her usual businesslike promptitude, interested 
some of his friends, and between them they paid the 
young noble’s debts before he had been an hour in 
prison. 

Stanislas Auguste had been only a few months in 
Paris when he was recalled to Poland, but the bond 
between him and Madame Geoffrin was broken only by 
her death. Years later, when he became King of Poland, 
he showed an affectionate reverence for the friend who had 
saved him so opportunely from ignominy; and the visit 
to the Court of Poland, which Madame Geoffrin made 
in 1766, proved to be the most extraordinary event 
in her tranquil life. 

The other guest of distinction, who visited her at 
about the same period, was the Count (afterwards Prince) 
de Kaunitz, sent by their Majesties of Austria as 
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ambassador to France, after the new alliance which 
Maria Thérésa had intrigued so long to gain. 

The Count de Kaunitz was, during his long career, the 
most celebrated figure in the political life of Vienna. He 
was an astute statesman, and knowing the value of a 
grand entourage in impressing the people, he surrounded 
himself on public occasions with a state that was almost 
royal. His entry as ambassador into Paris, was con- 
sidered by the Court the most magnificent state entry 
in their recollection. 

These gorgeous parades were all part of the policy 
that surrounded everything belonging to the Court with 
a splendour that dazzled the eyes of the populace. 
Incredible sums must have been spent on the state 
carriages, the horses, the liveries of the hundreds of 
servants that figured in the processions. “I need not 
say,” writes one of the officials, “that for this sort of 
ceremony we had to choose the most handsome men 
among all the livery servants of Paris. A pair of new 
silk stockings, a pair of shoes, a hair-bag, white gloves 
and a /ouzs @or made for each one a sufficiently satis- 
factory reward,” 

The Count de Kaunitz spared nothing to make his 
entry a triumph. He was a most distinguished looking 
man, then about thirty-two years old, with fine features 
and prominent eyes, of the kind called fleur de téte. 
He wore no wig, but his own hair was arranged in 
flowing natural curls, with two extra long ones at the 
back. Like a celebrated statesman of our own country, 
he was greatly occupied with the care of his personal 
appearance, and the mere manner of powdering his hair 
was a ceremony by itself, a circumstance which, to the 
diarists of the day, seemed curious enough to note. He 
kept a room solely for the purpose, and when his head 
was dressed, four servants, standing one in each corner 
of the room, would shake out powder in a cloud. All 
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this elaborate precaution was taken so that the powder 
might settle equally and delicately on the ambassadotr’s 
hair ! 

Nor did he neglect his complexion. One day when 
Marmontel called at his magnificent house, the Palais du 
Bourbon, he found the Count just returned from hunting, 
and solemnly “plastering up his face with the yoke of 
an egg to take off the tan!” But, in spite of all this 
attention to the details of his toilette, Frederick of 
Prussia was probably within the borders of truth when 
he remarked of him, “ Prince Kaunitz has the wisest 
head in Europe!” 

Le Comte Dufort de Cheverney, who was then one 
of the introducers of the ambassadors at Versailles, 
happened to be in his six months of service when the 
Count de Kaunitz made his memorable entry into Paris, 
and he gives the details with all the meticulous precision 
of a courtier to whom such minutiz were the important 
affairs of life. 

Before the Count made his official entry he had 
already been living incognito in Paris for six weeks, but 
on the evening before the important day he went to 
sleep in a house at Picpus, a small village just outside 
Paris. 

“ At nine o’clock in the morning,” says Dufort, “ the 
state carriage for that occasion which served for the 
King, with doors of glass in eight places, decorated with 
velvet and gold fringes, and drawn by eight horses, but 
the most inconvenient carriage in the world, arrived at 
my house in the rue des Enfants Rouges. The coach- 
man and the postillions were dressed magnificently in 
livery coats braided at all the edges . . . and that huge 
carriage entered my courtyard followed by all the 
loafers of the neighbourhood, and turned round with an 
inconceivable dexterity.” 

M. Dufort’s appearance was quite in keeping with 
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all this magnificence, and it is with a certain measure of 
satisfaction that he gives a minute description of his own 
attire. “J was dressed in a velvet coat, with raised flowers 
in gold, relieved by embroidery along the edges; vest 
and trousers like the coat, with flowers of gold on a 
foundation of silver; an enormous hat, with feathers 
fastened by diamond buckles; a purse with two straps 
coming from the front of the collar, and a superb sword 
decorated with a knot like the coat.” 

M. Dufort, accompanied by one of the Maréchals 
of France, reached the ambassador’s house at Picpus 
by half-past ten, where the household of M. de Kaunitz 
and all the gentlemen of the embassy awaited them. 
They were received with due ceremony by the Count de 
Kaunitz, who was careful to await them “between the 
fourth and fifth stair.” 

After a ceremonious reception in a room set apart 
for the purpose, M. Dufort and the Maréchal rejoined 
their suite. The Count de Kaunitz had a busy morning 
in receiving with minute attention to certain forms, the 
equerries of the royal family, the princes of the blood, 
and others who had arrived in state carriages to help to 
form a procession, 

But all this punctilious etiquette was only the pre- 
lude; the cavalcade could not make the entry till mid- 
day, and then it must have been a brave show indeed, 
with the gold-embroidered coats, the flashing jewels on 
hats and sword-belts, the masses of brilliant colour, the 
quaint old state coaches made almost entirely of glass, 
a band of music playing at intervals, with princes and 
princesses galore, all dressed in their finest like a true 
fairy tale. A brave pageant indeed for the citizens of 
Paris, even though those citizens knew that winter was 
near, and that in two or three months hundreds of them 
would huddle in their fireless garrets, numb with cold 
and starvation, praying only for death to release them ! 
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M. Dufort’s description of the actual procession 
makes interesting reading, even though it savours 
somewhat of a catalogue, for here we have one of those 
gorgeous, ruinously expensive pageants of old France 
which were ruthlessly swept away by the Revolution. 

The procession, starting at midday, was opened by 
M. de Rocquemont, chevalier of the watch of Paris, in 
grand uniform, mounted on his great white horse, followed 
by sixty cavaliers of the watch in gala uniform also, 
preceded by trumpets and tambours. “Close behind,” 
says M. Dufort, “came my Swiss on horseback, my 
carriage of entry, with six horses all caparisoned—my 
mattre @hdtel alone in the carriage; then, drawn by six 
horses, the carriage of the Maréchal of France.” 

Behind these came thirty-four pages of the 
ambassador, dressed in blue velvet trimmed with silver 
lace of Spanish point, mounted upon superb horses 
decorated in the same way; four Swiss all bedizened 
with gold, sword in belt, halberd in hand, marching on 
foot; the band of His Excellency in gold-embroidered 
red uniform, on foot, and playing at certain intervals; 
a black kettle-drummer, a white kettle-drummer, and 
two trumpets which were blown when the band ceased. 

The group on horseback paraded two by two, and 
was preceded by a maitre a@’hétel of a prodigious corpu- 
lence and a countenance in keeping. Four valets de 
chambre dressed with elegant magnificence marched on 
foot before six carriages of state. 

These state carriages were all different. The first 
was decorated with gold, the second. with silver, the 
third red, the fourth blue, the fifth green, the last in pale 
yellow. They were all of glass; the ornaments were of 
a prodigious height, and one is not surprised to hear 
that “their splendour almost dazzled the eyes.” 

“Accompanying that suite of carriages,” continues 
Dufort, “at the two sides, marched the livery servants of 
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His Excellency, making in all sixty valets on foot, 
all in white silk stockings, dressed in blue, laced in gold 
and silver, mingling with the six colours of the state 
carriages. Some one said to me that it was the most 
superb coup @eil that could be seen; but I was too much 
of an actor in it to see anything.” 

At a little distance off, to lend an impression of 
greater dignity, came the hero of the day, in the carriage 
of the King, followed by some equerries of the King on 
horseback, and accompanied by ten men on foot dressed 
in M. Dufort’s livery, one of whom held in his hand 
the knob of the carriage door. 

The procession was brought up in the rear by the 
Queen’s carriage and livery servants, with the carriages 
of all the members of the. royal family, the Dauphine, the 
Mesdames of France (the four daughters of the King), 
the carriages of the Duc and Duchesse d’Orléans, the 
Prince de Conti, the Comte de Charolais, and almost 
last of all that remarkable vehicle, even then nearly 
obsolete, known as a carabas, a heavy carriage con- 
taining twenty persons and drawn by eight horses. A 
carriage of the Prince de Conti, followed by a detach- 
ment of the watch on horseback, closed the procession. 

As this brilliant cavalcade wound through the streets 
of Paris, all the windows and roofs were crowded with 
gazers, who commented freely on the gorgeous display. 
The beggars, of whom there were several thousands in 
Paris, mingled in the procession, and, according to their 
usual custom, clamoured round the carriage of the new 
ambassador for alms. 

“For a hundred thousand crowns,” said the Count, 
“T could not give you a halfpenny now; but come to 
my house to-morrow and bring certificates,and you shall 
be satisfied.” “He kept his promise,” adds M. Dufort. 

The multitude of Parisian sight-seers were pleased to 
approve of the Austrian ambassador, 
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“His taste for a good appearance, his natural 
elegance, his distinguished bearing, his formal but 
amiable manner surpassed all the other gentlemen,” we 
are told. He had natural curls which fell over his 
shoulders, finished by two cadenettes de cour or tresses 
of hair worn below the rest. His coat was superb, 
decorated with embroidery sewed with diamonds, and the 
idle gazers in the crowd exclaimed, ‘ He is as beautiful 
as an angel!’ and ran to see him again several times.” 

Three days after this, the whole gorgeous ceremony 
had to be repeated, this time from Paris to Versailles, 
when the ambassador was formally presented to the 
King. 

The Count de Kaunitz was somewhat disappointing 
to the élite of Paris and the Court. After this pompous 
entry, which far outshone the entry of all the other 
ambassadors, and after hiring the grand Palais Bourbon 
at an enormous rent, all the women of fashion expected 
magnificent entertainments; instead of which he had 
only a few guests every day, men who chanced, or were 
invited, to join him and his suite at dinner. 

Marmontel used frequently to dine with him at the 
Palais Bourbon, and on one such occasion the Count 
asked him abruptly— 

“What do they say of me in the society you 
frequent ?” 

“They say your Excellency does not sustain the 
idea of magnificence that they had conceived of you on 
your arrival in Paris,’ said Marmontel. “The first 
ambassador in Europe, a great fortune, a palace for 
your residence, the ostentatious pomp you displayed on 
entering, promised more splendour and luxury in your 
house and in your manner of living. A sumptuous 
table, feasts and assemblies, balls in your superb 
drawing-room, these were what they expected, and they 
see nothing of the kind. You frequent the society of 
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financiers’ wives, like a private man, and neglect the 
nobility of the Court and city.” 

“My dear Marmontel,” said he, “I am here only 
for two objects, for the affairs of my sovereign, which I 
transact properly, and my pleasures, on which I have 
only to consult myself. What should I do among the 
intriguing women at Versailles? Sit down at their 
‘tric’ or their dull cavagnole? I have two persons 
to court, the King and his mistress, and I stand well 
with them both.” 

Some fourteen years later, when Madame Geoffrin 
was received so graciously at the Court of Vienna, this 
magnificent Count de Kaunitz, then become Prince, 
and the most distinguished statesman in Austria, added 
not a little to the glory of her visit by the unusual 
and flattering attentions he showered on the Parisian 
saloni¢re, whom he had known years before when he 
was ambassador in Paris, 


CHAPTER XIX 


Hume in Paris—His Letter of Introduction to Madame Geoffrin—His Social 
Successes—Madame Geoffrin’s Letters to Hume—Franklin’s Visit to 
Madame Geoffrin, 


HEN, in 1763, Lord Hertford, the English 
ambassador to Versailles, took David Hume 
to act as temporary secretary in place of Sir Charles 
Bunbury, the fame of Hume as an apostle of free- 
thought, and writer of those “wee bookies” that a 
severe old Scottish lady friend advised him to burn, 
secured him a warm welcome among a certain section 
of Parisian society. By an unusual social fortune he 
had also another set of admirers, utterly opposed in all 
questions of ethics to the first. His Azstory had gained 
for him the warm approbation of the Dauphin and his 
party, so that even before there was any rumour of 
his appointment, English people visiting Paris were 
frequently asked— 

“Do you know Monsieur Hume whom we all admire 
so much?” 

He scarcely needed the letters of introduction which 
Lady Hervey gave him to her friends. The Comtesse 
de Boufflers had already come to London with the sole 
hope of meeting him; and there were courtiers, philo- 
sophers, and ladies of the deau monde eagerly looking 
forward to the pleasure of making his acquaintance. 

Lady Hervey, who had often stayed in Paris, had 
many friends there, whom she wished Hume to know; 


and among others she makes mention of Madame 
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Geoffrin, for whom she had an especial regard. In those 
days direct flattery was evidently not considered bad 
taste, for in her note to him she writes: 


“Do not think, sir, I mean them as recommenda- 
tions; you can want none, the name of David Hume is 
the best and greatest recommendation you can have .. . 
I look upon the letters I enclose to you as directions 
to find the most admirable people and the most worthy 
of being acquainted with you of any I know. 

“That to Madame de Boufflers is rather a congratula- 
tion to her on your arrival than even a direction to 
you; for I know you have been for some time in 
correspondence with her . . . I will say nothing to you 
in particular of Madame d’Aiguillon or of Madame 
Geoffrin; they are very different; but I will venture 
to say you will not easily find their equals in any 
country or of either sex. Could I envy you a pleasure 
*twould be that you will find in their conversation ; but 
I sincerely wish I could share it with you....I am 
sir, with great truth, your faithful humble servant, 

“M. HERVEY.” 


When, in October, Hume did arrive in Paris, he 
became at once the fashion, the rage, the “Idol of 
Gaul,” as his outspoken friend Mrs Cockburn, author 
of “ The Flowers of the Forest,” called him. 

“Idol of a foolish people,’ she says severely, “be 
not puffed up; it is easy to overturn the faith of a 
multitude that is ready to do evil; an apostle of less 
sense might bring to that giddy nation—libertinism ; 
liberty they are not born to.” 

At the time of Hume’s visit, free-thought had already 
made amazing strides in Paris. Religious intolerance 
had never been more conspicuously oppressive than 

-under the spiritual rule of M. de Beaumont, archbishop 
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of Paris. Frenchmen were sent to the galleys to expiate 
the crime of being Protestants; people were broken 
alive on the wheel for not saluting the Host as it 
passed in the street; others were denied Christian burial 
for not subscribing to the Bull Unigenitus. 

What wonder that, as the outcome of this religious 
persecution, a fearful leaven of atheism, deism, and 
general unbelief was working secretly among the 
thinking part of society? 

Literary men would gather in the cafés, and over 
their wine would talk blasphemy in an argot known 
only to themselves for fear of espionage. “ The soul 
was Margot, liberty was /eanneton, and God was called 
M. de PEtre. 

One day at the Café Procope, that well-known 
noisy haunt of literary men opposite the Comédie 
Francaise, Marmontel and Boudin were talking ex- 
citedly in this a~got when a listener asked innocently — 

“Monsieur, may I venture to ask who is this M. 
de Etre who behaves so badly and with whom you 
are so dissatisfied ? ” 

“He is a police spy, Monsieur,’ replied Boudin, 
to the delight of his friends who were in the secret. 

The rigid tyranny of the Church in some matters, 
side by side with its lax discipline in others, might well 
give thoughtful men cause for wonder and dissatisfac- 
tion. Paris was swarming with gay abbés, and their 
light and dissolute lives were a disgrace to the Church 
whose privileges they claimed, but whose duties they 
disregarded. ; 

“One sees under the name of abbés many little 
hussars, without neckbands or ca/ote, wearing a military 
coat with gold buttons, carrying the hat under the 
arm, displaying an absurd curled wig, and giving them- 
selves impertinent airs ... to the great scandal of 
religion,” writes Mercier, 
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While a special dispensation had to be obtained 
from the archbishop for the privilege of eating eggs 
or selling them in the public markets in Lent, and the 
tyranny of the “note of confession” was almost rousing 
Paris to revolt; the King, the men and women of the 
aristocracy, and the rich dourgeoisie were living in shame- 
less open adultery, recognised and condoned by all their 
world. Numbers of these people went to mass, to 
confession, to special services of the Church, and one 
can but wonder, in reading the chronicles of the times, 
how such people obtained absolution from their con- 
fessor, or whether the seventh commandment, publicly 
defied by the King, was no longer considered a part of 
the Decalogue. 

Deism was the craze. of the moment; Hume was 
its prophet and the popular pet of the great world. His 
vogue in Paris verged on the ridiculous. The great 
Maréchal Maurice de Saxe, home from his glorious 
victories and retreats in the Netherlands, was never so 
flattered and spoiled. 

Lord Elibank, writing to him in May, before his 
arrival says, “No author ever yet attained to that 
degree of reputation in his own lifetime, that you are 
now in possession of at Paris.’ Which was probably 
true, for on reaching Paris he came into his popularity 
as a monarch to his kingdom. He had scarcely arrived 
before ladies of the highest rank were flattering him 
to the point of intoxication. He at once wrote to his 
friend Adam Smith, giving a detailed and delighted 
account of his reception: 


‘* FONTAINEBLEAU, 2624 Oct, 1763. 
“My DEAR SMITH,—I have been three days at 
Paris and two at Fontainebleau, and have everywhere 
met with the most extraordinary honours which the 
most exorbitant vanity could wish or desire. The 
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compliments of dukes and maréchals of France go 
for nothing with me at present; I retain a relish for 
no kind of flattery but that which comes from the 
ladies. All the courtiers who stood around when I was 
introduced to Madame de Pompadour, assured me that 
she was never heard to say so much to any man; and 
her brother, to whom she introduced me—but I forget 
already that I am to scorn all the civilities of men. 
However, even Madame de Pompadour’s civilities were, 
if possible, exceeded by those of the Duchesse de 
Choiseul, the wife of the favourite and prime minister, 
and one of the ladies of the most distinguished merit 
in France. . .. There is not a courtier in France,” he 
adds triumphantly, “ who would not have been transported 
with joy to have had the half of these obliging things 
said to him by either of these great ladies.” .. . 


But this was merely the beginning of the cult. 
Those who did not admire Hume for his Deism, paid 
him the most extravagant compliments on his /zstory, 
Even the children of the Dauphin were drilled (one 
wonders by whom!) into offering him tribute of flattery. 
Here is a little scene which illustrates the delirium of 
delight into which the sober Scotsman had suddenly been 
plunged by capricious fortune. 

“Do you ask me about my course of life?” he writes 
to a friend. “I can only say that I eat nothing but 
ambrosia, drink nothing but nectar, breathe nothing but 
incense, and tread on nothing but flowers! Every man 
I meet, and still more every lady, would think they 
were wanting in the most indispensable duty if they did 
not make a long and elaborate harangue in my praise. 
What happened last week when I had the honour of 
being presented to the Dauphin’s children at Versailles is 
one of the most curious scenes I have yet passed through. 
The Duc de Berri, the eldest, a boy of ten years old, 
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stepped forth, and told me how many friends and 
admirers I had in this country, and that he reckoned 
himself in the number from the pleasure he had received 
from the reading of many passages in my works. When 
he had finished, his brother, the Comte de Provence, who 
is two years younger, began his discourse, and informed 
me that I had been long and impatiently expected in 
France, and that he himself expected soon to have great 
satisfaction from the reading of my fine history. But 
what is more curious”— No! the detailed fatuous rela- 
tion of his praises is too tedious—he was even able to ex- 
tract honeyed flattery from the incoherent mutterings of 
the Comte d’Artois, a child of six! 

What a formal, ridiculous, and charming eighteenth- 
century scene it must have been! Hume, the big, broad- 
faced Scotsman, listening with bland smiles of conscious 
merit to eulogies which the young princes delivered with 
all the gaucherie of boyhood ; while the gay courtiers, 
the duchesses and countesses in hoops and highly rouged 
cheeks, beamed admiration alike on the little princes and 
the uncouth literary hero, whom they delighted (or said 
they delighted) to honour! 

It is not surprising that Hume was exhilarated by 
his amazing popularity, and the detailed accounts of his 
successes to his various friends make entertaining reading, 
they are so naively triumphant! 

“JT am convinced,” he writes, “that Louis XIV. never 
in any three weeks of his life suffered so much flattery ; 
I say suffered, for it really confounds and embarrasses 
me, and makes me look sheepish. . . . Yesterday I dined 
at the Duc de Praslin’s, the Secretary of State. After we 
had risen from dinner, I went into a corner to converse 
with somebody, when I saw enter the room a tall gentle- 
man, a little elderly, with a riband and a star, who called 
out to the Duchesse de Praslin, ‘Hah! Madame 
la Duchesse, I am satisfied; I have seen M. Hume at the 
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Court to-day!’ Upon inquiry,” adds the philosopher 
complacently, “I was told that he was a man of quality, 
esteemed one of the ¢cleverest and most sensible men 
about the Court.” . 

But his most phenomenal success was with the ladies. 
Frenchwomen, both of the Court and town, did their 
utmost to turn the sober historian’s head. They lionised 
him, petted him, and even tried to make him act in 
drawing-room charades. But one attempt proved such 
an utter and ridiculous failure that for the rest of his stay 
they contented themselves with having him for spectator. 

The fleeting craze among the fashionable and 
frivolous of society, at the time of Hume’s visit to Paris, 
was to turn their drawing-rooms into cafés, with all the 
usual regulations and accessories, and act little scenes 
during the evening. 

“The celebrated big and great historian of England,” 
writes Madame d’Epinay, “had not so much talent for 
this kind of amusement as all our pretty women had 
thought. He made his début at the house of Madame 
Gaal: , where he was given the part of Sultan between 
two slaves ; he has to employ all his eloquence to gain their 
love, and finding them inexorable, he wants to discover 
the reason for their resistance. He is placed on a sofa 
between the two prettiest women in Paris; he stares at 
them, he strikes his stomach and his knees several times, 
and finds nothing to say but ‘ Ah, well, my young ladies 
. . . ah, well, there you are then . . . ah, well, there you 
are’... That phrase lasted for a quarter of an hour 
without his leaving it. Finally, one of the slaves raised 
herself impatiently, and said coolly— 

“Ah! je men étois bien doutée cette homme n’est 
bon pas qu’ a manger du veau !’” 

But this little failure did not interfere in the least 
with Hume’s social popularity. Hostesses competed for 
his presence at their sowpers, their dinners, their entertain- 
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ments of every kind, for the mere attendance of Monsieur 
Hume was sure to make the evening go off with &/at! 
The men were scarcely so enthusiastic. After their first 
burst of welcome for the free-thinker, it was even a little 
annoying to find the ladies so devoted to him; for no 
special attraction that they could discover. It certainly 
could not be explained by any apparent personal 
advantages. He was fifty years old, with “two big 
Bernardine cheeks,” as Diderot playfully called them, and 
a distinctly awkward manner. Grimm only echoes the 
surprise of many other Parisians, in expressing his own, 
at the effusive fashion, bordering on comedy, in which he 
was sought by Beauty and Rank. 

“ What is still more amusing,is that all the pretty 
women drag him away, and that the big Scotch philo- 
sopher is pleased in their society! He is an excellent 
man, is David Hume; serene, tranquil, and naturally 
a sympathetic listener, who speak sometimes with wit, 
though he speaks little. But he is heavy, with neither 
warmth, nor grace, nor agreeableness of mind; nothing 
which is calculated to please those charming little 
nonentities which we call pretty women. Oh, what a 
droll nation we are!” 

Lord Charlemont, an Englishman, then visiting Paris, 
is impressed with the same absurdity. 

“From what has been already said of him it is 
apparent that his conversation to strangers, and par- 
ticularly to Frenchmen, could be little delightful, and still 
more particularly, one would suppose, to Frenchwomen ; 
and yet no lady’s toilette was complete without Hume’s 
attendance. At the Opera, his broad unmeaning face was 
usually seen entre deux jolis minois. The ladies in France 
gave the om, and the zon was Deism.” 

This attitude on the part of the men was the only 
crumpled roseleaf in Hume’s frank delight at his popu- 
larity. Scots friends had insinuated the same kind of 
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disbelief in his attractions for women, and he writes the 
following triumph to Dr Blair, which finishes with a 
protest and a vindication. He had gone with Lord 
Hertford, the ambassador to a bal masqué, and had 
scarce entered the room, when a lady came up to him 
and said effusively— 

“ Ah, Monsieur Hume, you are quite right to come 
here with your face uncovered! You will be over- 
whelmed with civilities and courtesies! You will see by 
unmistakable proofs to what point you are beloved in 
France!” 

“This prologue,” writes Hume, “was not a little 
encouraging, but as we advanced through the hall it is 
difficult to imagine the caresses, civilities, and panegyrics 
which poured on me from all sides. You would have 
thought that every one had taken advantage of his mask 
to speak his mind with impunity. I could observe that 
the ladies were rather the most liberal on this occasion. 
But what gave me chief pleasure was to find that most 
of the eulogiums bestowed on me turned on my personal 
character, my naiveté, and simplicity of manners, the 
candour and mildness of my disposition, ete.” 

Hume here doubtless gives the secret of much of his 
extraordinary social triumph after the first furore was 
over, This learned philosopher who wrote and printed 
the daring principles that men were only beginning to 
think and say cautiously and privately in France, this 
weighty historian whose zstory was the admiration of 
scholars, proved on acquaintance a placid and amiable 
lion whom they could tease and pet and flatter like a big 
Newfoundland dog! Hume, conscious as any young 
beauty of his newly discovered powers of attraction, 
finishes his letter with a protest. 

“T allow you to communicate this story to Dr 
Jardine,” he says, “I hope it will refute all his idle 
notions that I have no turn for gallantry and gaiety; 
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that I am on a bad footing with the ladies; that my 
turn of conversation can never be agreeable to them; 
that I can never have any pretensions to their favour, 
etc. A man in vogue will always have something to 
pretend to with the fair sex,” he concludes sagely. 

Among his many social distractions, Hume had 
probably very little time at first to present his letter of 
introduction to Madame Geoffrin. In writing to Lady 
Hervey, he makes no special mention of her friend, 
which rather troubles her kindly spirit. On the New 
Year’s Day after his arrival she writes to him, giving 
incidentally of Madame Geoffrin one of those “ portraits ” 
so much in vogue during the eighteenth century, a kind 
of catalogue description of various moral qualities. 

“By your not particularising my friend Madame 
Geoffrin,” she says, “I fear you have seen but little of 
her, and for both your sakes I must wish you better 
acquainted. There are few heads naturally better than 
hers; there is no heart that can surpass the friendly 
warmth of hers; unimproved by books, of which she has 
read but few, her strong natural sense and uncommon 
sagacity owes all its experience to her knowledge of the 
world. I never knew any one seize every part of a 
character so soon, or paint it so strongly. She hasa 
great deal of wit, and particularly excels in the narrative, 
which is always short and lively. The vain, the affected, 
the worthless may fear her, but the foibles of her friends, 
and even of those acquaintances who frequent her, are 
safe; nothing escapes her observation, but nothing 
transpires from her to their prejudice; if she once loves 
any one (and when she says she does, she may be 
believed), she never gives them time to apply to her to 
be of any use to them. Her attention and sagacity 
soon make her perceive how she may be so, and that 
perception is immediately followed by her endeavours 
to serve her friend, which from her address, abilities, 
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and perseverance seldom prove ineffectual... . I 
don’t wonder you mention the French with such admira- 
tion and affection. If justice did not oblige you to 
it, gratitude must, for I hear from all quarters how 
much the men esteem and like you, even though all the 
women admire and love you. They are indeed a 
charming people, inhabiting a delightful country. Of, 
that my lot had fallen in that fair ground! I had then 
had a goodly heritage!” 

Hume was greatly in request among the philosophers, 
and it was probably not long before he was introduced 
to the Wednesday dinner. D’Alembert and he became 
very friendly, and even after the historian’s return to 
England, a correspondence was kept up between them, 
which ended only with Hume’s death. Diderot, too, with 
his usual enthusiasm mingled with philosophy, urged 
him to give up his fine parties and write something else. 
Madame Geoffrin advised him on the same subject, as 
he tells their common friend the sage and truly 
philosophic Earl Marischal of Scotland, who, after a life 
of wandering, had settled at the Court of the philosopher- 
king in Berlin. 

After some little intercourse between them, Hume 
sent a present to Madame Geoffrin of his works, in 
beautiful binding. The saloniére, like most other 
people, treated Hume with an affectionate familiarity. 
The badinage in her letter of thanks shows that they 
must have become very intimate. 


“ Saturday Morning. 


“You think then, in your character of big and 
amiable dréle, that you have acquired the right to make 
what jokes you please. 

“ But this time, my fine gentleman, you have joked a 
little too much; it appears more like a piece of mischief 
than a compliment. 
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“The state of humiliation to which you have reduced 
my poor books by the magnificence of yours, goes to my 
heart, they look no better than the old second-hand 
volumes that one buys on the quays. 

“ Moreover, it is the greatest act of vanity of which I 
have ever heard; you must have a monstrous opinion of 
your own works, to have given them such a very fine 
dress. Since those new stars have shone on my shelves 
I have not dared to lift my eyes; the shabbiness of the 
old occupants afflicts me so, 

“No; I shall never pardon you for the revolution you 
have made in my library. Alas! I loved it as it was; 
now it is my unhappiness, and will be my ruin, if the 
desire to be luxurious mounts to my brain, to the 
point of wishing to be as magnificent as your fatal 
present. 

“«Vanity of vanities!’ said the wise man: I shall 
repeat that maxim every day to preserve me from the* 
folly of wishing to imitate you. 

“ Madame la Princesse de Beauveau comes to supper at 
my house this evening. Yes—-yes—yes.” 


The letter that follows is thought by some people to 
refer to Horace Walpole, who came to Paris while Hume 
was Secretary of Legation, but there is no indication 
concerning whom it was written, and it may have been 
some other person, as Hume, to his great annoyance, was 
always being pestered by his fellow Britons for introduc- 
tions into the best society. 


“* Wednesday. 


“ Here, then, is the Word made flesh living among us. 
If he is as truly worthy as you say, if he is as amiable 
as you, he will be content with us, and with me above 
all, who will do not only all that is possible, but almost 
the impossible, to justify your goodness towards me, to 
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prove to him the esteem in which I hold your recom- 
mendation, and the great desire I have of pleasing 
you. 
“For, in spite of all the success which you flatter me 
by saying I have, I shall count it as nothing if I do not 
succeed in pleasing you. ‘Truly, monsieur, I only carry 
my head high when I find I have succeeded in pleasing 
you. Wewomen have quick and keen feelings concerning 
the impression that we make on other people. 

“T await the end of the journey to Compi¢gne with 
impatience. 

“T hope to find you as amiable and as voguzsh as 
you were when you went away. That word is con- 
venient, and suits you very well.” 


The next letter is written after Hume has left Paris, 
in the year 1767, and she thanks him for sending Sir 
John Pringle and Franklin to her. This was Franklin’s 
first visit to Paris, and even though he did not create 
quite the furore that he caused during his second stay, 
he was greatly sought after by the beau monde, and 
Madame Geoffrin complains that she could not even have 
him to dinner, 


‘PARIS, 25¢2 Sept. 1767. 


“T thank you, my very dear friend (for you will always 
be dear to me in spite of your severity), for having procured 
me the honour of seeing M. le Chevalier Pringle and 
M. Franklin. But I enjoyed very little of their com- 
pany; I was not even able to have them to dinner, 
They have made only a very short stay here, and have 
been much féted. M. Pringle appears very amiable, and 
spoke French well. M. Franklin did not speak, I only 
knew him by his reputation. You great rogue! see 
now how you have deceived me! After all your reiterated 
assurances that you would return, even pretending to 
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hire a house, you abandon us, and your letter does not 
even give a ray of hope. I wish I could forget you, 
but I cannot. “ GEOFFRIN.” 


In the next—and last—short note she makes a passing 
reference to Rousseau, whom Hume was just then taking 
under his protection. The historian, with a good deal of 
unspoiled faith in the integrity of his fellow-men, believed 
Rousseau to be a much-maligned, ill-treated person; 
Madame Geoffrin and her company of philosophers knew 
him better, and frequently told him so. 


**PaRIS, 17th April. 


“You want very little mon gros dréle to be a perfect 
coxcomb; you affect a fine severity in making no reply 
to my note, which I sent you by Gati; and to give 
yourself all possible airs, you pretend to be modest, by 
saying that you do not know enough French to write it. 
My dear friend, I know you as much as you little know 
your Emile, if you really believe him as simple as you say. 

“ But as it is always best to respect public opinion, I 
will leave your Emile in his mountains, and I await with 
impatience the time when mon gros drile comes to 
inhabit our plain. 

“ Mon Dieu! What pleasure I shall have in seeing 
him again!” 


Not long after this, Hume left Paris for England, 
taking Rousseau with him; and, after using all his 
influence to gain him a pension from the King, and 
loading him with benefits of all kinds, Hume found to 
his cost that neither Madame Geoffrin nor her philosophers 
had exaggerated when they warned him of the black 
ingratitude of which the Savage Philosopher was capable. 


CHAPTHH. x x 


Horace Walpole and Madame Geoffrin—The Nostrums of High Society— 
Les Philosophes. 


“Paris, 1444 Sept, 1765. 


Mg O THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LADY HERVEY,— 

I am but two days old here, Madam, and I 
doubt I wish I was really so, and had my life to begin, 
to live it here ... my Lady Hertford has cut me to 
pieces, and thrown me into a cauldron, with tailors, 
periwig-makers, snuff-box wrights, milliners, etc., which 
really took up but little time; and I am come out 
quite new, with everything but youth... . Madame 
Geoffrin came to town but last night, and is not visible 
on Sundays; but I hope to deliver your ladyship’s 
letter and packet to-morrow. Mesdames d’Aiguillon, 
d’Egmont, and Chabot, and the Duc de Nivernois are 
all in the country. Madame de Boufflers is at l’'Isle 
Adam, whither my Lady Hertford is gone to-night to 
sup, for the first time, being no longer chained down 
to the incivility of an ambassadress. She returns after 
supper, an irregularity that frightens me, who have not 
yet got rid of all my barbarisms. There is one, alas! 
I shall never get over—the dirt of ‘this country! it is 
melancholy after the purity of Strawberry! The 
narrowness of the streets, trees clipped to resemble 
brooms and planted on pedestals of chalk, and a few 
other points do not edify me.” . 


So writes Horace Walpole on his arrival in Paris, 
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to his life-long friend Lady Hervey. Worn out with 
stormy Parliaments, public riots, and the harassing 
intrigue of political strife in England, Walpole had 
escaped to Paris for a few months’ rest and recreation. 
“Perhaps my recess from politics is more like a divorce,” 
he tells his friend Sir Horace Mann; “it is to get rid 
of that scold the House of Commons.” 

Lady Hervey, as one gathers from her letters to 
Hume, had a warm affection for Paris and many of 
its people. For Madame Geoffrin especially she had 
a most cordial and sympathetic liking. Even when 
her visits to Paris became fewer, with increasing 
infirmities, the acquaintance was continued between 
the two ladies by frequent letters and little gifts, when 
friends, crossing the Channel, could contrive to evade 
the heavy custom-house duties. 

Lady Hervey, among the several letters of introduc- 
tion which she gave Walpole to her Parisian friends, 
was careful to include one to the celebrated Madame 
Geoffrin; while Walpole, with his highly developed 
social (if cynical) instincts, was, one may believe, 
equally eager to receive a passport into the house 
where he was certain of meeting the most distinguished 
people in Parisian and European society. Her letter 
which has not been preserved, was evidently highly 
laudatory, for Walpole, writing to thank her, says, with 
his mocking mock-modesty— 

“Madame Geoffrin will never believe that I am the 
true messenger, but will believe that I have picked Mr 
Walpole’s portmanteau’s pocket.” 

Walpole lost no time in presenting his letter to 
Madame Geoffrin; but on the Saturday when he called, 
she was, quite unusually for her, away in the country. 
On Sunday, the day sacred to her poor, she never 
received, and he probably found her at home on the 
Monday, though there is no record in his letters of the 
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date of their first meeting. In a letter to his friend 
George Montagu, he mentions with disgust that he 
has been dining with a set of free-thinkers, but it is 
not certain whether it was at Baron d’Holbach’s 
house, or with the same philosophic society at Madame 
Geoffrin’s. The letter is, however, interesting, indicating 
as it does, to what a point atheism and free-thought 
had reached in Paris; it is amusing, too, to find that 
Parisians, one hundred and fifty years ago, disgusted 
Walpole with the discovery—which university extension 
lectures, essays, and prefaces are endeavouring to instil 
into the reading public of to-day—that Richardson is a 
superior and entertaining novelist. 

“JT dined to-day,” he writes, “with a dozen savants, 
and though all the servants were waiting, the conversa- 
tion was much more unrestrained, even on the Old 
Testament, than I would suffer at my own table in 
England, if a single footman was present. For 
literature, it is very amusing when one has nothing 
else to do. I think it rather pedantic in society; 
tiresome when displayed professedly; and besides, in 
this country, one is sure it is only the fashion of the 
day. Their taste in it is the worst of all: could one 
believe that when they read our authors, Richardson 
and Mr Hume should be their favourites? The latter is 
treated here with perfect veneration. His Wzstory, so falsi- 
fied in many points, so partial in as many, so very unequal 
in its parts, is thought the standard of writing.” ... 

Madame Geoffrin, when she did meet Walpole, 
evidently gave him a very cordial welcome. One may 
well imagine with what pressing hospitality she would 
urge the celebrated Englishman to come to see her 
frequently, and one knows that at first he did accept 
her invitations. But his light flippancy had nothing 
in common with the earnest talkers and thinkers he 
met at her house. 
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“Of their parliaments and clergy I hear a good 
deal, and attend very little,’ he says. Such subjects, 
of vital importance to the reform party, had no interest 
for him; and for authors he had the most unqualified 
scorn. “Authors,” he writes, “who, by the way, are 
everywhere, are worse than their own writings, which 
I don’t mean as a compliment to either.” 

Walpole, in the beginning of his visit, was by no 
means charmed with Paris, and, it is to be feared, he 
was somewhat disappointed in Madame Geoffrin also. 
He had heard glowing praise of her from Lady Hervey, 
and doubtless from other friends who had dined with 
her in Paris, so that, as not seldom happens in such 
cases, his expectations were not quite all fulfilled. He 
had expected to find her witty; he found her instead 
merely humorous, and his own perverse and para- 
doxical spirit was evidently not charmed with either 
her or her company. Every time he writes to Lady 
Hervey, he tries, one discerns plainly, to say the nicest 
things he can about her; such praises as will be sure 
to please his friend. But there is not, from the 
beginning, one real and cordial evidence of apprecia- 
tion; it is always with an effort that he mentions 
Madame Geoffrin with approval. 

Walpole was apparently not at home in Paris during 
those first few weeks. He was not fluent in their 
language, and when it is difficult to make oneself under- 
stood, what chance have dons mots of comprehension ? 
So accustomed in his own country to adulation, and the 
tribute of a chorus of laughter to the airy nothings of his 
graceful wit, he suddenly finds himself cut off from all 
but the most matter-of-fact communication with his 
friends. He complains with some annoyance, “ The 
silliest Frenchman is eloquent to me, and leaves me 
embarrassed and obscure.” 

The English insularity, more marked in that day 
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even than in this, was strong in Walpole, and with his 
shrewd observing eye he notes the differences between 
the customs of the two countries. 

“ What strikes me most,” he writes, “is the total 
difference of manners between them and us, from the 
greatest object to the least. There is not the smallest 
similitude in the twenty-four hours. Servants carry 
their lady’s train and put her into a coach with their 
hat on. They walk about the streets in the rain with 
umbrellas to avoid putting on their hats; driving them- 
selves, too, in open chaises in the country without hats, 
in the rain too, and yet often wear them in a charjot in 
Paris when it does not rain. The very footmen are 
powdered from the break of day, and yet wait behind 
their master, as I saw the Duc of Praslin’s do, with a 
red pocket handkerchief about their necks. Versailles, 
like everything else, is a mixture of parade and poverty, 
and in every instance exhibits something dissonant from 
our manners. In the colonnades, upon the staircases, 
nay, in the antechamber of the royal family, there are 
people selling all sorts of wares. While we were waiting 
in the Dauphin’s sumptuous bed-chamber, till his dressing- 
room door should be opened, two fellows were sweeping 
it and dancing about in sabots to rub the floor.” 

After he has been there two or three weeks he writes 
again to Lady Hervey, and is very careful to mention 
that he has been to see Madame Geoffrin several times ; 
but his letter is not written in his happiest vein, one feels 
a sub-irritation, very different from his usual ironical 
lightness. 

“T have been with Madame Geoffrin several times, 
and think she has one of the best understandings I ever 
met, and more knowledge of the world. I may be 
charmed with the French, but your ladyship must not 
expect that they will fall in love with me. Without 
affecting to lower myself, the disadvantage of speaking 
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a language worse than any idiot one meets, is insur- 
mountable. . . . I am much amused but not comfortable. 
. . . I met the Duchesse de Cossé at Madame Geoffrin’s. 
She is pretty, with a great resemblance to her father ; 
lively and good-humoured ; not genteel.” .. . 

Then he goes on to tell Lady Hervey of his 
presentation at Versailles; but he gives his friend John 
Chute a much more lively description of the same 
ceremony—a vivid picture of the royal family at home. 
He says: 

*° 3rd Oct. 1765. 

“i You perceive that I have been presented. 
The Queen took great notice of me; none of the rest 
said a syllable. You are let into the King’s bed-chamber 
just as he has put on his shirt; he dresses and talks 
good-humouredly to a few, glares at strangers, goes to 
mass, to dinner, and a-hunting. The good old Queen, 
who is like Lady Primrose in the face, and Queen 
Caroline in the immensity of her cap, is at her dressing- 
table, attended by two or three old ladies who are 
languishing to be in Abraham’s bosom, as the only 
man’s bosom to whom they can hope for admittance. 
Thence you go to the Dauphin, for all is done in an 
hour. He scarce stays a minute; indeed, poor creature, 
he is a ghost, and cannot possibly last three months. 
The Dauphiness is in her bed-chamber, but dressed and 
standing; looks cross, is not civil, and has the true 
Westphalian grace and accents. The four Mesdames, 
who are clumsy, plump old wenches, with a bad likeness 
to their father, stand in a bed-chamber in a row, with 
black cloaks and knotting-bags, looking good-humoured, 
-and not knowing what to say ... This ceremony, too, is 
very short ; then you are carried to the Dauphin’s three 
boys, who, you may be sure, only bow and stare... . 
The whole concludes with seeing the Dauphin’s little girl 
dine, who is as round and fat as a pudding.” .. . . 
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Walpole was not fortunate during those early weeks 
of his visit. In addition to feeling not quite at his ease 
because of his halting French, he had not been there long 
before he had an attack of gout, which to an abstemious 
man like himself must surely have been the Nemesis of 
his ancestors’ excesses. Whilst confined to his room 
at the hotel where he was staying, Madame Geoffrin, with 
her usual friendliness, came to visit him, and, one infers 
from Walpole’s letter, scolded him, and gave him the 
excellent fruit of her wisdom in full measure. Under 
the bantering ironical account of it which he gave next 
day to Lady Hervey, it is not difficult to perceive that 
Madame Geoffrin contrived, quite innocently, one must 
believe, to irritate him by her words or manner. 


** PARIS, 13¢h Oct. 1765. 


“When did you ever leave one of your friends in 
want of another? Madame Geoffrin came and sat two 
hours last night by my bedside; I could have sworn it 
had been my Lady Hervey, she was so good to me. It 
was with so much sense, information, instruction, and 
correction! The manner of the latter charms me. I 
never saw anybody in my days that catches one’s 
faults and vanities and impositions so quick, that 
explains them to one so clearly, and convinces one 
so easily. I never liked to be set right before! You 
cannot imagine how [| taste it! I make her both my 
confessor and director, and begin to think I shall be a 
reasonable creature at last, which I had never intended 
to be. The next time I see her, I believe I shall say, 
‘Oh, Common Sense, sit down! I have been thinking 
so and so; is not it absurd? ’—for t’other sense and 
wisdom, I never liked them; I shall now hate them for 
her sake. If it was worth her while, I assure your 
ladyship, she might govern me like a child.” 
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Walpole’s gout evidently called forth a flood of 
nostrums and recipes from people whom he met in the 
highest Parisian society, which amused him not a little. 
How one would have liked to see him with his mocking 
half-sinister smile, varied occasionally with sharp twinges 
of the gout, for which they, with the renowned pleasant 
kindness of their nation, were suggesting relief. He 
writes to his friend Gray the poet, in his learned retreat 
at Cambridge : 

“TI laughed at your idea of quality receipts, it came 
so apropos. There is not a man or woman here that is 
not a perfect old nurse, and who does not talk gruel and 
anatomy with equal fluency and ignorance. One instance 
shall serve: Madame de Bouzols, Marshal Berwick’s 
daughter, assured me there was nothing so good for the 
gout as to preserve the parings of my nails in a bottle 
close stopped. When I try any illustrious nostrum, I shall 
give the preference to this.” 

At the beginning of his visit, Walpole must have 
paid frequent visits to Madame Geoffrin’s, either to dine, 
or to her salon in the evening. He was delighted with a 
little flattering remark she made to him soon after his 
arrival, showing her comprehension of his place in 
English politics. In writing to Sir Horace Mann, he 
betrays a good deal of annoyance that Parisians should 
be so ignorant of English affairs, “I could not conceive 
that they knew so very little of a country which has 
lately been so much in vogue with them. A very 
sensible woman (Madame Geoffrin) knew more of the 
matter when she said to me last night— 

“You have had a very brilliant moment, but you have 
fallen!’ Yes, in good truth.” 

It may be quite clearly perceived from his letters, 
however, that there was no attraction between himself 
and Madame Geoffrin. Perhaps, too, the philosophers, 
with whom she identified herself, may have helped to 
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keep him away from her society. He has never a good 
word to say for them. They do not even call forth his 
wit, he can speak of them with nothing but unmitigated 
disgust and annoyance. 

“The savans—lI beg their pardons, the phzlosophes— 
are insupportable, superficial, overbearing, and fanatic ; 
they preach incessantly, and their avowed doctrine is 
atheism; you would not believe how openly. Don’t 
wonder, therefore, if I should return a Jesuit. Voltaire 
himself does not satisfy them. One of their lady devotees 
said of him, ‘Il est bigot, c’est un déiste !’” 

Walpole, clever statesman as he was, gives, in a few 
words to his friend Conway, the position of the philo- 
sophers in Paris, and what work they were gradually yet 
surely achieving. Their struggles with the Jesuits were 
for the present over, for the Jesuits, under the ministry of 
the Duc de Choiseul, had been banished; the Azcyclo- 
pédie was finished, and they no longer feared its 
suppression, but their work of preparation for reform was 
still going on, and had, during the publication of the 
Encyclopédie, made enormous progress. Twenty-four 
more years were still to elapse before the beginning of 
the Revolution, but the astute Walpole had noted the 
trend of events and public feeling, and his hint is a 
striking prophecy which he lived to see fulfilled. 

“The Dauphin will probably hold out very few days. 
His death, that is, the near prospect of it, fills the 
philosophers with the greatest joy, as it was feared he 
would endeavour the restoration of the Jesuits. You will 
think the sentiments of the phz/osophers very odd state 
news—but do you know who the /hzlosophers are, or 
what the term means here? In the first place, it com- 
prehends almost everybody ; and in the next, means men 
who, avowing war against popery, aim, many of them, at 
a subversion of all religion, and still many more, at the 
destruction of regal power. How do you know this? 
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you will say,—you who have been but six weeks in 
France, three of which you have been confined to your 
chamber? True; but in the first period I went every- 
where, and heard nothing else; in the latter, I have been 
extremely visited and have had long and explicit con- 
versations with many who think as I tell you, and with a 
few of the other side, who are no less persuaded that 
there are such intentions. In particular, I had two 
officers here t’other night, neither of them young, whom 
I had difficulty to keep from a serious quarrel, and who, 
in the heat of the dispute, informed me of much more 
than I could have learnt with great pains. 

“ As a proof that my ideas are not quite visions, I send 
you a most curious paper ; such as, I believe, no magzstrate 
would have pronounced in the time of Charles 1.” Then 
he adds, with his usual caution, “I should not like to 
have it known to come from me, nor any part of the 
intelligence I send you.” .. . 


CHAPTER XXI 


Horace Walpole and the Marquise du Deffand—‘ Portraits” of Madame 
Geoffrin and of Madame du Deffand—Walpole’s jeu a’esprit to Rousseau. 


UT though Walpole had not found in Madame 
Geoffrin the sparkling and witty saloniere he had 
expected to see, he would probably have remained on 
friendly terms with her till the end of his visit had it not 
been for her rival, the Marquise du Deffand, whom he 
first mentions to Lady Hervey in the following letter, 
written more than two months after his arrival: 


‘© PaRIS, 21s¢ Nov, 1765. 


“Madame Geoffrin has given me a parcel for your 
ladyship with two knotting-bags, which I will send by 
the first opportunity that seems safe; but I hear of 
nothing but difficulties, and shall, I believe, be saved from 
ruin myself, from not being able to convey my purchases 
into England, . . . All I cansend your ladyship is a very 
pretty Jogogriphe, made by the old blind Madame du 
Deffand, whom perhaps you know, certainly must have 
heard of. I sup there very often, and she gave me this 
last night—you must guess it. 


‘© *Quoique je forme un corps, je ne suis qu’une idée; 
Plus ma beauté vieillit, plus elle est décidée: 
Tl faut, pour me trouver, ignorer d’ot je viens: 
Je tiens tout de lui, qui reduit tout a rien.’ 
‘¢ (Woblesse.)” 


His next letter to Lady Hervey, sent about a week 
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after, is still in reference to the knotting-bags, but he 
touches on a point which has given him (no prude) a 
somewhat severe shock—the frank indelicacy of Parisian 
society, ladies as well as men. In that one particular, 
the tone of Madame Geoffrin’s reunions, which she always 
kept within the bounds of decency and good manners, 
must have been a striking contrast to many of the other 
Parisian salons of her day. 


28¢h Nov. 1765. 


“This is to acknowledge the receipt of the Duchess 
d’Aiguillon—you may set what sum you please against 
the debt. She is delightful, and has much the most of a 
woman of quality of any I have seen, and more cheerful- 
ness too; for to show your ladyship that I am sincere, 
that my head is not turned, and that I retain some of my 
prejudices still, I avow that gaiety, whatever it was 
formerly, is no longer the growth of this country; and I 
will own, too, that Paris can produce women of quality 
that I should not call women of fashion: I will not use 
so ungentle a term as vulgar; but for their indelicacy, I 
could call it still worse. Yet with these faults, and the 
latter is an enormous one in my English eyes, many of 
the women are exceedingly agreeable. ... 

“ The two knotting-bags from Madame Geoffrin went 
away by a clergyman two days ago; and I concerted all 
the tricks the doctor and I could think of to elude the 
vigilance of the custom-house officers,” 


One can trace in Walpole’s letters the decline of 
friendly feeling towards Madame Geoffrin as he becomes 
more intimate with the Marquise du Deffand. There 
was, without question, an affinity between his mind and 
that of the irresponsible selfish old Marquise, the monstre 
@’ esprit, who could tell piquant stories of the Regency in 
which she had played so discreditable a part. This 
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affinity was entirely lacking between him and Madame 
Geoffrin, whose blameless benevolent life had been free 
from adventures of any kind. He was at first attracted 
to the salon of Madame du Deffand by her stories of the 
Regency, though in his letters he expresses more than a 
little disgust at the loose conversation and coarse vul- 
garity of her suppers. He writes to his friend Conway : 

“ Every woman has one or two authors planted in her 
house, and God knows how they water them. The old 
President Hénault is the pagod at Madame du Deffand’s, 
an old blind debauchee of wit, where I supped last night. 
The president is very deaf, and much nearer super- 
annuated. He sits by the table; the mistress of the 
house, who formerly was his, inquires after every dish on 
the table, is told who has eaten of which, and then bawls 
the bill of fare of every individual into the president’s 
ears. In short, every mouthful is proclaimed, and so is 
every blunder I make against grammar.” 

President Hénault was a well-known and distinguished 
figure in Parisian society at this period. “He looked,” 
said Walpole, “like a superannuated Bacchanal,” and he 
spent most of his afternoons and evenings in hobbling in 
and out of the salons of the women of his acquaintance. 
He was a gourmet who gave choice suppers himself, and 
was always greatly interested in the bill of fare. Once 
when Madame du Deffand happened to have a bad cook, 
he remarked, “ That the only difference between her and 
Brinvilliers (the celebrated poisoner) was one of intention.” 

Walpole describes yet another petit souper at Madame 
du Deffand’s, at which there were several Court ladies. 
The description is quite unquotably coarse for the public 
of to-day, and he adds, evidently in disgusted surprise at 
such laxity: 

“There were present several women of the first rank: 
as Madame de la Valli¢re, whom you remember ; Duchesse 
de Vaujour, and who is still miraculously pretty though 
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fifty-three; a very handsome Madame Forcalquier, and 
others—nor was this conversation at all particular to 
that evening.” 

Madame du Deffand, on her side, made no secret of 
the violent liking which she felt for the witty and cynical 
Walpole. Only the year before she had lost d’Alembert 
through her quarrel with Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, 
and this brilliant Englishman, so genuinely interested in 
her stories of the Regency, whose own fine wit enabled 
him to appreciate her lightest epigram, seemed better 
suited to fill d’Alembert’s vacant place than any of the 
Frenchmen around her. She courted and flattered him, 
as she well knew how; he was drawn by degrees more 
and more to the society which had at first so disgusted 
him; finally he almost forgot her coarseness, and found 
that she was “ charming.” 

“TI was complaining,” he says, “to the old, blind, 
charming Madame du Deffand that she preferred Mr. 
Crawford to me.” 

“ What!” said the Prince of Conti; “does she not love 
you?” 

“No, sir,” I replied; “she likes me no better than if 
she had seen me.” 

In a letter to his friend George Selwyn, in December, 
he thanks him for introducing him to Madame du 
Deffand, and gives a delightful account of the society 
he lives in. Madame Geoffrin, it will be seen, is 
mentioned with brief coolness, in which there is a 
soupcon of disappointment. 


‘*Paris, 2nd Dec. 1765. 


“DEAR GEORGE,—In return for your kind line by 
Mr. Beauclerk, I send you a whole letter, but I was in 
your debt before for making over Madame du Deffand 
to me, who is delicious; that is, as often as I can get her 
fifty years back; but she is as eager about what happens 
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every day as Iam about the last century. I sup there 
twice a week, and bear all her dull company for the sake 
of the Regent. I might go to her much oftener, but my 
curiosity to see everybody and everything is insatiable, 
especially having lost time by my confinement. ... 
The fogs and damps, which, by your leave, are greater 
and more frequent than in England, kill me. However, 
it is the country in the world to be sick and grow old in. 
The first step towards being in fashion is to lose an eye 
or tooth. Young people, I conclude, there are, but where 
they exist I don’t guess; not that I complain; it is 
charming to totter into vogue. If I could but run about 
all the morning, I should be content to limp into good 
company in the evening. They humour me and fondle 
me so, and are so good-natured, and make me keep my 
armed chair, and rise for nobody, and hand out nobody, 
and don’t stare at one’s being a skeleton, that I grow to 
like them exceedingly, and to be pleased with living 
here, which was far from the case at first; but then there 
was no soul in Paris but philosophers, whom I wished in 
heaven, though they do not wish themselves so. They 
are so overbearing and so underbred!.. . 

“Madame Geoffrin is extremely what I had figured 
her, only with less wit and more sense than IJ expected. 
I forgot to tell you that I sometimes go to Baron 
d’Olbach’s; but I have left off his dinners, as there was 
no bearing the authors and philosophers and savants, of 
which he has a pigeon-house full. They soon turned my 
head with a new system of antediluvian deluges, which 
they have invented to prove the eternity of matter... . 

“Madame du Deffand says I have le fou mocquer, 
and I have not hurt myself a little by laughing at whisk 
and Richardson, though I have steered clear of the 
chapter of Mr. Hume; the only Trinity now in fashion 
here... . Adieu! my dear sir, yours most sincerely, 

“ HORACE WALPOLE.” 
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Madame Geoffrin, with her keen eye for character, 
had named him /e nouveau Richelieu, a compliment that 
Walpole hardly appreciated. She probably referred to 
the dainty lightness of his wit, with its usual soupcon of 
acidity ; perhaps, too, a similarity in the cold selfishness 
which was conspicuous enough in each of the two men 
had struck her; in any case Walpole was not flattered. 
To Lady Hervey, who has heard of it, he writes: “Yes, 
yes, Madame, I am as like the Duc de Richelieu as two 
peas, but then they are two old withered grey peas.” 
He describes Richelieu with a bitter pen, “ pale, except 
his nose, which is red, and much wrinkled”; and again 
he writes: “I have supped ... another night with 
Marshal Richelieu. ... The latter is an old piece of 
tawdry, worn out but endeavouring to brush itself up; 
and put me in mind of Lord Chesterfield, for they laugh 
before they know what he has said—and are in the right, 
for I think they would not laugh afterwards.” 

He was, however, greatly charmed with Maréchal 
Richelieu’s daughter, the Comtesse d’Egmont, one of the 
most fascinating women in French society at that period. 
Walpole doubtless met her very often at Madame 
Geoffrin’s house; for there was a cordial friendship 
between the saloni¢re and the young aristocratic lady ; 
the latter would often coax Madame Geoffrin—who 
professedly only gave dinners at midday—into giving 
simple petits soupers when the crowds who had attended 
her salon had departed. 

The references to Madam Geoffrin get fewer as his 
visit extends itself. Whenever he writes to Lady 
Hervey, he feels compelled to mention her dear friend ; 
but to be called “rational” by the mocking Walpole was 
hardly a compliment. 

‘¢Paris, 11¢h Jan. 1766. 

« ... 1 am just going to sup at Madame 

d’ Aiguillon’ s with Madame d’Egmont, and I hope, Madame 
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de Brionne, whom I have not yet seen. My last new 
passion, and I think the strongest, is the Duchesse de 
Choiseul. Her face is pretty, not very pretty; her 
person a little model. Cheerful, modest, full of attentions, 
with the happiest propriety of expression, and greatest 
quickness of reason and judgment, you would take her 
for the queen of an allegory; one dreads its finishing, as 
much as a lover, if she would admit one, would wish it 
should finish. . . . I shall talk you to death at my return. 
Shall you bear to hear me tell you a thousand times 
over that Madame Geoffrin is the most rational woman 
in the world, and Madame d’Aiguillon the most animated 
and most obliging? I think you will. Your ladyship 
cam endure the panegyric of your friends. . . . The frost 
is so hard it is impossible to have the gout; and though 
the fountain of youth is not here, the fountain of age 
is, which comes to just the same thing. One is never 
old here, or never thought so. One makes verses as if 
one was but seventeen.” ... 


But it is after Walpole has been some months in 
Paris that he writes the “portraits” of both Madame 
Geoffrin and the blind Marquise. It is not difficult to 
discover who has his sympathies; one sees too, the 
benevolent, dignified, altruistic character of the one, and 
the light, self-seeking, heartless disposition of the other. 
“Whom can I help?” asks the one whose delightful 
motto is Donner et Pardonner. “Where shall I find 
amusement?” is the constant cry of the blind woman 
whose curse is an ennui that she never: seeks to disperse 
by doing good or kindly actions for other people. 

“Madame Geoffrin,” he writes to the poet Gray, “ of 
whom you have heard so much, is an extraordinary 
woman, with more common sense than I almost ever 
met with. Great quickness in discovering characters, 
penetration in going to the bottom of them, and a pencil 
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that never fails in a likeness—seldom a favourable one. 
She exacts and preserves; spite of her birth and _ their 
nonsensical prejudices about nobility, great court and 
attention. This she acquires by a thousand little arts 
and offices of friendship; and by a freedom and severity 
which seem to be her sole end of drawing a concourse to 
her ; for she insists on scolding those she inveigles to her. 
She has little taste and less knowledge, but protects 
artisans and authors, and courts a few people to have the 
credit of serving her dependents. She was bred under 
the famous Madame de Tencin, who advised her never 
to refuse any man, for, said her mistress, though nine in 
ten should not care a farthing for you, the tenth may live 
to be a useful friend. She did not adopt or reject the 
whole plan, but fully retained the purport of the maxim. 
In short, she is an epitome of empire, subsisting by 
rewards and punishments.” 

One has no difficulty in divining from what source 
Walpole obtained the scandalous piece of gossip anent 
the Marquise de Tencin. He almost reveals it himself 
in his next phrase. 

“Her great enemy, Madame du Deffand, was for a 
short time mistress of the Regent, is now very old and 
stone-blind, but retains all her vivacity, wit, memory, 
judgment, passions, and agreeableness. She goes to 
operas, plays, suppers, and Versailles; gives suppers 
twice a week; has everything new read to her; makes 
new songs and epigrams, ay, admirably, and remembers 
every one that has been made these fourscore years. 
She corresponds with Voltaire, dictates charming letters 
to him, contradicts him, is no bigot to him or anybody, 
and laughs both at the clergy and the philosophers. In 
a dispute, into which she easily falls, she is very warm, 
and yet scarce ever in the wrong; her judgment on 
every subject is as just as possible; on every point of 
conduct as wrong as possible; for she is all love and 
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hatred, passionate for her friends to enthusiasm, still 
anxious to be loved, I don’t mean by lovers, and a 
vehement enemy, but openly. As she can have no 
amusement but conversation, the least solitude and 
ennui are insupportable to her, and put her into the 
power of several worthless people, who eat her suppers 
when they can eat nobody’s of higher rank; wink to one 
another and laugh at her; hate her because she has 
forty times more parts—and venture to hate her because 
she is not rich.” 

Finally, after having been well received everywhere, 
Walpole suddenly leaped at one bound into fashion. 
Like Cury’s parody, which brought Marmontel to the 
Bastille, Walpole’s little jeu desprit, which brought him 
fame, was first heard in Madame Geoffrin’s salon, 

Towards the middle of Walpole’s stay, in the 
December of 1765, Hume left Paris, taking Rousseau 
with him to England, convinced that the Savage 
Philosopher was a deeply wronged man. The Encyclo- 
pedists knew Rousseau better; he had once been of their 
company, and had shamefully betrayed each of them in 
turn. 

Rousseau, who passionately desired notoriety, had 
tried to make himself the talk of Paris. “He attempted 
to give himself the airs of an old philosopher, he showed 
himself at the Opera, in the coffee-houses, and in the 
public promenades, first in an old greatcoat, and then in 
the habit of an Armenian; but neither his dirty wig and 
the stick of Diogenes, nor his fur cap arrested the 
passers-by.” : 

Hume, like many others, was fascinated by his 
exquisite writing and could not believe ill of him. 
Rousseau persuaded him that he was in danger of being 
arrested in Paris, and induced him to “ find a retreat” for 
him in England. 

Hume, who had become very intimate with the 
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philosophic party at Madame Geoffrin’s, Baron d’Holbach’s, 
and at the house of Helvetius, was warned by the 
philosophers of Rousseau’s character. 

“Sir,” said Baron d’Holbach, “you are warming a 
viper in your bosom; I warn you, you will feel its bite.” 

The ingenuous Hume was sincerely grieved to think 
that two friends of his could think so ill of each other. 

“Tt is painful to me,” he said, “to think that you 
are so unjust to him. I am sure Rousseau has not a 
bad heart. The more I see of him the more I esteem 
and love him.” 

One night, soon after the two friends had left for 
England, Walpole happened to be at Madame Geoffrin’s 
salon when the talk turned on Rousseau, and many 
stories, doubtless, were told of his charlatanerie and 
baseness. 

Madame Geoffrin made no secret of her sentiments 
towards him. Not long after, writing to a friend, she said, 
“What you tell me of Rousseau convinces me that my 
judgment is perfect. Everybody knows the repugnance 
I have always felt for him. I have always said that he 
has a very clever mind, and a very black soul.” 

Grimm thought “that he was one of the most 
malignant rascals that ever disgraced literature.” 

Walpole himself, not at any time a warm partisan, 
had been angered by Rousseau’s insincerity. 

“JT am peevish,” he says, “that with his parts, he 
should be such a mountebank ; but what made me more 
peevish was that, after receiving Wilkes with the greatest 
civilities, he paid court to Mr Hume by complaining of 
Wilkes’s visit and intrusion.” 

Walpole’s witty tongue did not spare the philosopher, 
and two or three of his dons mots so amused Madame 
Geoffrin’s company, that when he went home to his hotel 
he put them into the form of a letter, which eventually 
made an extraordinary stir and caused Walpole to be 
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immediately the fashion. He tells the story, with an 
enjoyment in his sudden vogue, fully as great as Hume’s 
in like circumstances, though not quite so naively 
expressed, 

“T almost repent having come hither,” he tells his 
friend Conway, “for I like the way of life and many of 
the people so well that I doubt I shall feel more regret 
at leaving Paris than I expected. It would sound vain 
to tell you the honours and distinctions I receive, and 
how much I am in fashion; yet, when they come from 
the handsomest women in France, and the most respect- 
able in point of character, can one help being a little 
proud? If I was twenty years younger I should wish 
they were not quite so respectable. Madame de Brionne, 
whom I have never seen, and who was to have met me 
at supper last night at the charming Madame d’Egmont’s, 
sent me an invitation by the latter for Wednesday next. 
I was engaged, and hesitated. I was told— 

“¢ Comment! savez-vous que c’est qu'elle ne feroit pas 
pour toute la France?’ 

“ However, lest you should dread my returning a 
perfect old swain, I study my wrinkles, compare myself 
and my limbs to every plate of larks I see, and treat my 
understanding with at least as little mercy. Yet, do you 
know, my present fame is owing to a trifling composition, 
but which has made incredible noise. I was one 
evening at Madame Geoffrin’s joking on Rousseau’s 
affectations and contradictions, and said some things that 
diverted them. When I came home I put them into a 
letter, and showed it next day to Helvetius and the Duc 
de Nivernois; who were so pleased with it, that, after 
telling me some faults in the language, which you may 
be sure there were, they encouraged me to let it be seen. 
As you know, I willingly laugh at mountebanks, political 
or literary, let their talents be ever so great, I was not 
averse. The copies have spread like wildfire; e¢ me 
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vowt & la mode! I expect the end of my reign at the 
end of the week with great composure. Here is the 
letter : 


“ LETTER FROM THE KING OF PRUSSIA TO 
M. ROUSSEAU. 


“You have abandoned Geneva, your native town; 
you have been driven from Switzerland, the country 
you have extolled so much in your writings; France has 
denounced you. Come then to me, I admire your talents ; 
I am amused by your dreams, with which, by the way, 
you have occupied yourself too much, and for too long, 
You must at last be wise and happy. You have made 
yourself talked of enough for peculiarities not befitting a 
truly great man. Show your enemies that you can act 
with common sense; that will annoy them without 
injuring yourself. My States offer you a_ peaceable 
retreat; I would gladly promote your happiness, and 
will do so if you desire it. But if you persist in reject- 
ing my offers, you may be assured that I shall not 
mention it to any one. If you persist in torturing your 
mind to invent new misfortunes, choose what you please. 
I am King and can procure you any gratification you 
desire, and, what you cannot expect from your enemies, 
I will cease to persecute you when you cease to find 
your pride and glory in being persecuted——Your good 
friend, “ FREDERICK.” 


As Walpole told his friend John Chute, this “ trifle 

. made enormous noise in a city where they run and 
cackle after an event like a parcel of hens after an 
accidental husk of a _ grape.’ Hume's friends, the 
Comtesse de Boufflers and her lover, the Prince de Conti, 
were very angry, but a large part of Parisian society 
was delighted with the jew @esprit that so cleverly hit 
off Rousseau’s little weaknesses. 

16 
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When Rousseau reached England, he relieved his 
feelings a little by writing the following letter to the 
editor of the London. Chronicle, who had printed Walpole’s 
letter. 


‘© WOoorTon (in Derbyshire) 37d March 1766. 


“You have failed, Sir, in the respect which every 
private person owes to a crowned head, in attributing 
publicly to the King of Prussia a letter full of extrava- 
gance and malignity, of which, for these very reasons, 
you ought to have known he could not be the author. 
You have even dared to transcribe his signature, as if 
you had seen it written with his own hand. I beg to 
inform you, Sir, this letter was fabricated at Paris; and 
what rends my heart, is that the impostor has accomplices 
in England. You owe to the King of Prussia, to truth, 
and to me, to print the letter which I write to you, and 
which I sign, as an atonement for a fault, with which you 
would doubtless reproach yourself severely, if you knew 
to what a dark transaction you have rendered yourself 
accessory.—I salute you, Sir, very sincerely, 

“ ROUSSEAU.” 


This melodramatic letter amused Walpole and his 
party, almost as much as Walpole’s own clever jeu 
@esprit, and the two letters called forth a flood of pam- 
phlet literature. Walpole, d’Alembert, Hume, Rousseau, 
and many others were mixed up in the fray, and Walpole 
became not a little annoyed in the end, at having been 
drawn into a correspondence with people he professed to 
despise so heartily. It made him the fashion, however, 
for the rest of his stay in France. 

“TI have been sent for about like an African prince, 
or a learned canary-bird,” he says, “and was, in par- 
ticular, carried by force to the Princess of Talmond, the 
Queen’s cousin, who lives in a charitable apartment in 
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the Luxembourg, and was sitting on a small bed hung 
with Saints and Sobieskis, in a corner of one of those 
vast chambers, by two blinking tapers. I stumbled 
over a cat and a footstool in my journey to her presence. 
She could not find a syllable to say to me, and the 
visit ended with her begging a lap-dog. Thank the 
Lord! though this is the first month, it is the last week 
of my reign, and I shall resign my crown with great 
satisfaction to a doudllie of chestnuts, which is just 
invented and whose annals will be illustrated by so 
many indigestions that Paris will not want anything else 
this three weeks.” 

Before he left Paris he was wholly in the camp of 
Madame du Deffand, and, influenced by her one cannot 
but think, he sneers now and again at Madame Geoffrin, 
which was a poor return for the hospitality she had 
frequently given him. 

Still, outwardly, he was on friendly terms with her 
to the end of his stay. Only a few days before he 
left for England, she came to his hotel with a box which 
Lady Hervey had commissioned. 

“JT send your ladyship Lady Albemarle’s box, which 
Madame Geoffrin brought to me _ herself yesterday. 
I think it very neat and charming, and it exceeds the 
commission but by a guinea and a half. It is lined 
with wood between the two golds, as the price and 
necessary size would not admit metal enough to leave 
it of any solidity.” He also wrote to Lady Hervey a 
piece of news he had heard concerning Madame Geoffrin, 
which he thought would please the former. Like most 
gossip, it was exaggerated truth, but it was piquant enough 
for Walpole to enjoy sending. 


Paris, 37a Fed. 1766. 


«“ 


... I am sorry to inform you, Madam, that you 
will not see Madame Geoffrin this year, as she goes to 
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Poland in May. The King has invited her, promised 
her an apartment exactly in her own way, and that she 
shall see nobody but whom she chooses to see, This 
will not surprise you, Madam, but what I shall add 
will, though I must beg your ladyship not to mention 
it even to her, as it is an absolute secret here, as she 
does not know that I know it, and as it was trusted to 
me by a friend of yours. In short, there are thoughts 
of sending her with a public character, or at least with 
a-commission from hence—a very extraordinary honour, 
and I think never bestowed but on the Maréchale de 
Guébriant. As the Dussons have been talked of, its 
being known might make her uneasy that it was known. 
I should have told it to no mortal but your ladyship ; 
but I could not resist giving you such a pleasure. In 
your answer, Madam, I need not warn you not to specify 
what I have told you... .” 


Finally, Horace Walpole, laden with purchases of 
china, engravings, and curios for himself and his friends, 
—over which, one may well believe, he hoodwinked the 
Customs as much as was practicable—arrived in England 
at the end of April, just in time for his cherished lilac- 
tide at Strawberry; leaving no regrets in Paris, except 
one, of which he would not have believed himself capable 
when he began his visit in the previous autumn—a very 
sincere regret that he could not bring “his old blind 
woman” to England. 


pone 


CHAPTER XXII 


The Election of Stanislas Auguste Poniatowski to the Throne of Poland— 
Madame Geoffrin’s Elation—Her desire to visit him. 


HE news that Walpole wrote with such character- 
istic caution to Lady Hervey was soon the chief 
and absorbing topic in the Parisian salons. 

“ Have you heard ? Madame Geoffrin is going to visit 
the King of Poland!” 

“Non, mais c’est impossible !” 

It was true however, and all polite Paris was lifting 
up its hands and eyes in astonishment. Madame 
Geoffrin was then almost sixty-six years old, and had 
never before during her whole life travelled more than 
twenty miles or so from Paris. 

“People do not sufficiently realise that there is no 
better air than that of Paris,” she said one day to 
d’Alembert. 

“You should be quite sure of it,” he replied, with 
his fine smile, “because you have never breathed any 
other.” 

She herself had no taste for travelling, and would 
sometimes speak a little sharply on the subject, 
especially when in summer her table had _ fewer 
guests and there was only a thin attendance at her 
salon. 

“ Travelling is bad for every one,” she declared, “ but 
especially for young men. They do nothing but bring 
away the worst of each country. 


“We send our children to foreign countries; they 
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send us theirs, and they each return worse than they 
went.” , 

It was no light undertaking that Madame Geoffrin 
now contemplated. Travelling in the eighteenth century, 
especially in a half-civilised country like Poland, bristled 
with difficulties, and had, besides, its very real dangers ; 
and it needed a powerful inducement to draw Madame 
away from the tranquil comfort of her well-ordered 
home and the wide circle of her cordial friends. 

It was indeed a powerful inducement; nothing less 
than the romance of Madame Geoffrin’s life. She had 
known no romance in the ordinary sense of the word. 
Married at fourteen to a man more than thirty years 
her senior, she had passed through the brightest days 
of her womanhood with no knowledge of love in its 
romantic sense; even the passion of maternal affection 
had been denied her; for her daughter, only about 
sixteen years her junior, was so opposed to her in every 
point of character, that the two, each good women in 
their different ways, failed deplorably to understand 
each other to the end of their days. 

But this young Stanislas Auguste Poniatowski, who 
had now become King of Poland, represented to her all 
the romance of her life. When in Paris, a handsome, 
courteous youth of twenty, especially recommended to 
her care by his father a Palatine of Poland, she had 
been drawn to him with a kind of admiring mother love. 
The soft weakness of the young Pole appealed to her 
protecting strength of character; she called him her 
“son”; and like a mother, scolded him for the difficulties 
into which he so easily fell; like a mother also she 
helped him out again, as in the case of releasing him 
from Le Petit Chatelet by paying his debts. 

When, by a strange sequence of state intrigues on 
the part of Russia, he was placed on the throne of 
Poland, the aura of royalty that surrounded him, gave 
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an added dazzling charm to the young man whom she 
had known and scolded so familiarly. She, the self- 
contained, well-balanced, discreet woman, was thrown 
for a short season out of her mental poise. She was 
beside herself with happiness; no mother could have 
had a more rapturous delight in her son’s elevation, 
and she determined that, come what might, she would 
face any difficulties that awaited her, for the pleasure of 
seeing Stanislas Auguste on his throne. 

His father, Count Poniatowski, the chief of a rich 
and ancient Italian family, had married Constance 
Czartoryska, a lady of the highest Polish nobility, and 
had changed his name to its equivalent in Polish. The 
story goes that when this fourth son of their marriage 
was an infant, as yet unnamed, Formica the astrologer 
had predicted that he should one day wear a crown. 
His mother, with the superstition of her day and race, had 
him named Stanislas Auguste, after the two Polish kings 
(both unfortunate and both dethroned) who had pre- 
ceded him. Hoping that the prediction would one day 
be fulfilled, she gave him a brilliant education, and 
encouraged him in dreams of a grand future. When, 
three years after her death, he was brought by his father, 
the Palatine, to Paris, the cultured young noble of twenty 
created a favourable impression in the highest Parisian 
society by his wit and good manners, as well as by his 
graces of person. 

The Duchesse de Brancas, writing to the Countess 
de Briihl, a Polish lady, speaks highly of his cultiva- 
tion. 

“Tn truth, one cannot speak too well of him. I have 
not seen any foreigner arrive with so many advantages. 
. . . He appears not only well acquainted with the laws, 
costumes, and manners of Poland, but also with those of 
all the countries which he knows. He is well versed in 
our history and the anecdotes of each reign; his conver- 
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sation is agreeable and well above that of the greater 
part of Frenchmen; he seeks information about every- 
thing; there is nothing in which he is interested on 
which he does not converse very well without ostentation 
and with modesty.” 

The Count Golowkin also was so enthusiastic in 
his praise of him that he declared him to be “the most 
distinguished man in Europe, for the good style and 
taste of his politeness and conversation.” 

This fascinating young Pole soon found his way to 
Madame Geoffrin’s heart. She scolded him, of course. 
“TI have sometimes seen him,” says Grimm, “ask and 
obtain pardon for what the maternal severity called the 
conduct of a wicked head. The next day, a new 
subject for scolding and a new need of pardon.” 

Even in his short stay of five months in Paris he 
sowed a plentiful crop of wild oats, which sprang up 
quickly in the form of debts. High play and expensive 
amusements soon brought him to the end of his resources. 
This gave him no concern, till one fine morning, to his 
surprise and annoyance, he found himself in prison for 
debt. 

M. Dufort, who knew him well, makes this mention 
of the incident in his memoirs: 

“Living as a young man who already felt what a 
high fortune awaited him, and showing a taste for women 
which accompanied him all his life, he contracted debts 
for which his creditors sent him to Le Petit Chatelet. 
He was not there an hour, as Madame Geoffrin brought 
him out, she and her friends paying for him more than 
a hundred thousand /vres.” 

Thanks to Madame Geoffrin’s kindly promptness few 
people knew of his detention, and Stanislas, there is little 
doubt, felt a lasting gratitude for her opportune help. 
When he was recalled to Poland their friendship was 
continued by correspondence; and his letters are full of 
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a trustful affection that is at the same time warm and 
deferential. 

On his return to Poland he was created Stolnik of 
Lithuania, and sent, at the early age of twenty-five, as 
ambassador to Russia. There, at the Court of St 
Petersburg, he met the Grand Duchess Catherine, after- 
wards known to all the civilised world as Catherine the 
Great. She conceived a violent but transient passion 
for the handsome young Pole whose northern beauty 
was possibly heightened by the strain of soft Italian in 
his blood. His love for her was less fleeting. Long 
after, when he had left the Court of Russia, when 
hemmed in by the restrictions of a Court of his own, 
and harassed by political intrigue, he recalled those days 
of his youth, and dwelt with the vain regret of a weak 
nature on words which the stronger Catherine had long 
ago forgotten : 

“JT feel the empire over me of him whom I love. 
May God preserve him always to me. I desire nothing 
better of Him.” 

Madame Geoffrin, to whom he had confided these 
tender reminiscences, was impatient with Stanislas for 
dwelling so fatuously on a love that was out of date. 

“JT quite believe,” she writes, with salutary brusque- 
ness, “that when she said, ‘I feel the empire over me of 
him whom I love, she really felt it at that moment, 
and sincerely desired the preservation of him who reigned 
in her heart; but no doubt she has since made the same 
vows to other people.” 

This /zazson had an enormous influence on the fortunes 
of Stanislas. In the years that followed, poor Poland 
was torn by many clashing interests, none of them, alas! 
her own. Prussia and Russia were both glancing with 
greedy eyes at the little kingdom, and Catherine, by this 
time Empress, thought of Stanislas Auguste as a pliable 
tool in her hands, a weak puppet, easily to be moulded 
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by her strong will. She decided that Stanislas should 
be elected to the throne of Poland, and Stanislas was 
accordingly elected. ° 

It was a singular, almost primitive, scene in the sun- 
light of that early September morning, when for the last 
time a King was elected to the throne of Poland. 

After mass and a sermon from the Bishop of Smo- 
lensko, the Diet of Election took place with its usual 
ceremonies. 

The “ Election Field” was traced out by the Marshal 
of the Diet on each side of the Vistula, and within these 
imaginary bounds, the nobility of Poland gathered on 
horseback, the Poles on the left bank of their famous 
river, the Lithuanians on the right bank; and hundreds 
of ladies in their carriages added grace and charm to the 
national meeting. In the centre was the Szopa, a light 
construction of wood, on which were assembled the chief 
men of the kingdom, the senators and deputies of the 
Palatinates. 

When the Grand Marshal had been nominated, and 
the Estates began to deliberate among themselves, it 
was considered time for Russia to make known her will. 
Count Kayserling, ambassador from the Court of St 
Petersburg, stepped into the midst of the assembled 
electors, who, astride their horses, listened with varying 
expressions as he read out a memorial in which he made 
it known that his sovereign, Catherine I1., desired that 
Count Poniatowski should be called to the throne of 
Poland. 

According to immemorial custom, Count Poniatowski, 
as soon as he was named, rode off to the environs of 
Warsaw, there to await the decision of the electors. 
There was only one other candidate, Lubomirski, who 
from the beginning had no shadow of chance against 
the chosen of Russia. It was not a question of the 
desire of the Poles. Of the eighty thousand nobles and 
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gentlemen who should have appeared on the Field of 
Election, only four thousand were there, and those 
four thousand were keenly conscious of the Russian 
troops and armed partisans of the Poniatowski who 
lined the streets of Warsaw. It was put to the vote. 
The Prince Primate demanded of the representatives 
of the eleven Palatinates whom they desired to have for 
ruler. Seven diplomatically, or from choice, immediately 
named Poniatowski; the remaining four hesitated, and 
then declared for him too. Thus was elected, under 
fear of the Russian guns, Stanislas Auguste Poniatowski, 
the last King of Poland. 

Three days later, on the 9th of September, Stanislas, 
in the intoxication of success, wrote to the one woman in 
the world, now that his mother was dead, who would 
rejoice with a pure and unselfish delight in his great 
fortune. It is the letter of a young man, younger even 
than his thirty years; and his satisfaction at the 
“tranquil and perfectly unanimous” election, his naive 
vanity at being chosen by the ladies also, shows how 
utterly he was unfitted to cope with the political storms 
and intrigues that even then were beginning to render 
Poland an easy prey to the rapacity of foreign foes. 
Count Gleichen, a little sarcastically, writes in his 
memoirs that Stanislas announced to Madame Geoffrin 
his election with the words: “Mamma, I am King! 
Do not scold me!” But the actual terms of the an- 
nouncement are given in the following letter :— 


‘* oth Sept. 1764. 
“My DEAR MAMMA,—It seems to me that I have 
a greater pleasure in calling you by that name since 
the day before yesterday. In all our history there has 
never been an example of an election so tranquil and 
so perfectly unanimous... . All the principal ladies 
of the kingdom were present on the Field of Election in 
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the midst of the squadrons of the nobility ... and I 
have had the satisfaction of being proclaimed by the 
voices of all the women as well as by those of all 
the men of my nation present at that election, for 
the Primate, in passing the carriages, really paid them 
the compliment of asking them whom they desired for 
King. Why were you not there? You would have 
named your son. My dear mamma, shall J then never 
see you? Enjoy no longer your sweetness, the wisdom 
of your advice? From where you are you can send me 
maxims, but for counsel I am too far out of range.” 


This letter, even through its weakness and vanity, 
shows the warm affection, the reverence that this young 
man in the prime of his manhood felt for the elderly 
woman of another race, between whom and himself were 
no ties of kinship, whose rank was so far beneath his 
own. It was indeed a romance of friendship, and the 
whole vivid and interesting correspondence, the visit and 
every detail connected with it, indicates its unique 
character. She wrote to him in such terms of open 
laudation and flattery that few mothers give to their 
sons; he confided his many difficulties to her in 
a fashion that is seldom followed between sons and 
mothers. One cannot but be struck with the very 
human heart and mind and failings of him who wore 
the heavy—too heavy !—weight of the crown of Poland 
in her declining years; while the warm disinterested 
affection, the brusque common sense, the almost epigram- 
matic wisdom of Madame Geoffrin is shown more 
clearly, in higher light in this correspondence than in 
any other relation of her life. 

Madame Geoffrin is very elated at the astonishing 
news, that her “son” who has touched her heart more 
deeply than any of the great crowd who have filed 
through her drawing-rooms and accepted her hospitality, 
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is in truth a king. She congratulates him in a transport 
of joy not unmingled with a little irreverence, but irrever- 
ence was just then the mode in Paris. 


** 24th Oct, 1764. 

“My DEAR SON, My DEAR KING, MY DEAR 
STANISLAS AUGUSTE!—You are three persons in one; 
you are my Trinity! Imagine, if it is possible, my 
transport of joy at the receipt of that divine letter dated 
the 9th! I could have believed you our good Henri Iv. 
and I your Sully. . . . In truth, I am worthy of retain- 
ing all my life that sweet and precious name of your 
mamma! _ I have shed tears of tenderness in reading the 
details of your election, Alas! yes; if I had been there, 
I would have cried aloud, My son! my son! And 
then I should have fallen dead at your feet. 

“My heart flies towards you, and my body has a 
great desire to follow it. Stay, my dear son, if you are 
as great a king as I desire and hope, why should I not 
come to admire you as another Solomon? I would not 
regard it as impossible.” 


Then in the first rosy flush of joy she gives utterance 
to her dreams of a brilliant future for him. She, who in 
her quiet way has been so successfully ambitious for 
herself, is now ambitious for him, as though indeed he 
were her son. And when one thinks of the utter 
frustration of her desires, the irretrievable disaster in 
which his reign finished, it is impossible not to feel 
glad that she should at least have had a rose-coloured 
anticipation. 

In the same long letter she continues: 

“T see, as in the epic poems, the future pass before 
my eyes. I see Poland reborn from its ashes, and I see 
it resplendent as the New Jerusalem! Oh, my dear 
son! my adorable King! what transport it would give 
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me to see you the admiration of Europe! ... In that 
moment comes back to me a tender remembrance of our 
dear Palatine. What joy it would have given him to see 
you crowned ! How useful his long and wise experience- 
would have been to you! But you have so much mind, 
you have so fine a soul, a heart so full of feeling! All 
those will guide you well. My dear son, my dear son, 
you are very dear to me and always will be! ... 

“Your Majesty prays me to have always the care of 
his head and his heart. My dear son, it is you at present 
who must calm my head and heart . . . When I think 
that my dear son, whom I have seen young, whom I 
have scolded well, is King and loves me as much as he 
did when he was my son, my head bursts and my heart 
burns. . . . My dear son, I repeat to you what I have 
already said, your ambition is satisfied, your occupations 
are fixed, nothing can any longer make you stray. 
Keep a guard solely against flatterers who will surround 
your throne.” . 

After giving him news from Paris and more advice, 
she finishes with the expression of that hope which is 
ever near to the heart of the old. 

“My dear son, my dear King, my dear Stanislas 
Auguste, my Trinity, I adore you and embrace you. 
There remains nothing more for me to desire but to see 
you married, with children, who, if they resemble you, 
will be worthy of being born to the throne,” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


The King of Poland begs Madame Geoffrin to continue to advise him—He 
asks her Influence with the Duc de Choiseul to get him recognised at 
Versailles—Madame Geoffrin’s Journey to Poland is arranged. 


HEN the first effervescence of extravagant 

delight at his elevation had somewhat evapo- 

rated, Madame Geoffrin recurred again to the idea of 
going to see her “son,” the King. 

Stanislas had written with a vague yearning for the 
support of her wise counsel: “ Shall I then never see you, 
enjoy no longer your sweetness, the wisdom of your 
advice?” But he had apparently no thought or desire 
that she should undertake such a formidable journey. 

He, however, wrote to her continually in those first 
months of his reign, often before he had received her 
answers; and one of his letters breathes such a sincere 
desire for her guidance, that Madame Geoffrin may well 
have been touched, may well have thought that a visit 
to Poland, where she could see and understand his daily 
difficulties, might benefit them both. He had only sent 
his first triumphant letter of announcement a few days, 
when he writes in a different strain, in a humble tone, 
earnestly desirous of retaining in her a mentor and true 
friend among the crowd of flattering courtiers whom he 
knows will tell him only what is sweet and pleasant to 
hear. It was indeed a tribute to the fine character of 
the bourgeoise daughter of a valet de chambre, to receive 
such a letter from one of the reigning sovereigns of 


Europe. 
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«|. As it is customary at the beginning of a reign 
to confirm the ancient treaties, I begin by authorising 
you, in the most authentic, the most solemn, the most 
unchangeable manner, to continue to give me your 
sincere advice, bare of all enveloping compliments; to 
say to me clearly what you find deserving reproof in me, 
and to inform me of all that people say to you of me. 
I reserve for myself the right of justification when I 
believe what I have done to be good. I have too much 
esteem for you not to seek to appear in your eyes as 
blameless as possible. I reserve, besides, the right not to 
conform exactly to your counsels, because it is impossible 
that at that distance you could always be precisely 
informed of affairs; but that must not prevent you from 
giving me your counsels, as for the most part they will 
be good and followed. . . . I pray you entirely to assure 
yourself that I know perfectly the precious and in- 
estimable advantage of being the only king on earth who 
can count with certainty on having enlightened, sincere, 
and tender friends of his heart, and whom the title of 
your well-loved son flatters as much as any of those I 
bear.” 

These letters are true “human documents.” There 
is little sentimentality in either, and what there is rings 
so-true that it is but an aspect of the softer side of the 
mind rather than a false flourish of the intellect. Among 
the hollow, high-sounding periods of the letters of their 
contemporaries—those long, wordy, wearisome epistles, 
written with one eye on the salons where they would be 
read and handed round—these simple direct messages 
are absolutely unworldly in all the finer feelings of the 
soul; there is a complete confidence on one side, in the 
pure and disinterested friendship of the other. 

Her tender maternal solicitude for his entire well- 
being is charming. She is a practical woman, and knows 
that even a king may, like ordinary mortals, know the 
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truth of the epigram, “ Enough is always a little more 
than one has,” and she inquires very delicately whether 
he has sufficient money for his personal charities. “I 
have a very great desire to know if your personal 
finances are in a good state?” she asks him in one letter ; 
and he replies, in a graceful and dignified manner, that 
“the King of Poland has quite sufficient for his needs,” 
and that what he passionately desires from her is not 
material benefits, but the truth. “Tell me the truth 
toute nue, toute nue,’ he pleads, “and you will be indeed 
my good mamma whom I shall love all my life, with all 
my heart!” 

He consults her on a hundred little details with true 
filial freedom. He is having two new carriages built in 
Paris under her supervision, and he asks her opinion as 
to the colour of the lamps; his thoughts turn towards 
the choice of a wife, and he describes the possible lady 
and her characteristics ; he begs her to use what influence 
she may have with the Duc de Choiseul in getting the 
King of France to recognise him as the sovereign of 
Poland. 

This last was a difficult task of delicate diplomacy 
that needed all Madame Geoffrin’s tact and _ finesse. 
The royal family of France was closely allied with the 
two kings of Poland who had preceded Stanislas 
Auguste Poniatowski. The Queen of France, Marie 
Leczinska, was the daughter of Stanislas, the exiled 
King of Poland, who, as Duke of Lorraine and Bar, held 
his miniature Court at Luneville. 

The Dauphin ex second noces had married Marie 
Josephe de Saxe, the daughter of Auguste de Saxe, who 
had: been King of Poland before Stanislas Leczinska, and 
re-elected after his deposition. This bewildering habit 
on the part of Poland of electing, deposing, and re-elect- 
ing its kings gave rise to various complications, and in 
this case made it well-nigh impossible for France to 
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recognise the new King of Poland without wounding one 
or other, or both of the royal ladies so intimately 
concerned, 

Madame Geoffrin had some correspondence with 
the Duc de Choiseul, then chief minister, who pointed 
out to her very courteously but firmly the difficulties in 
the way of receiving a minister from the Court of Poland 
at the Court of Versailles. Whether her influence had 
any weight in the matter it is impossible now to say; 
the affair was allowed to rest for some time, till, on the 
Ist of April 1766, Stanislas Auguste had the satisfaction 
of having his ambassador Loyko received at the Court of 
Versailles to announce the accesston of the King of 
Poland. 

Through all this correspondence about the affairs of 
interest in his new kingdom, the idea of paying him a 
visit is gaining on Madame Geoffrin. But when she 
mentions it definitely, Stanislas is scarcely so enthusi- 
astic as herself. He says somewhat pessimistically : 

“T will not permit myself to believe it yet for fear 
it should not happen. I will also prevent myself from 
desiring it too strongly, for usually the things that one 
desires turn out badly. Oh, my dear mamma, could it 
be? could it be? ... I would busy myself in seeing 
that good roads and finer bridges were made, seeing, in 
fact, that everything necessary was done, so that you 
might not say, ‘Oh! what a wretched kingdom is the 
kingdom of my son!’” 

Madame Geoffrin laughs his gloomy views to scorn. 
Her anticipations are all of softest rose colour; she 
looks forward to this meeting with a happy delight, as 
unclouded by any bitter experience as that of a maiden 
of fifteen, though she is considerably over sixty. 

“Yes, my son, I have already formed the intention of 
coming to see you next year. I shall leave Paris the 
first of April, and I shall travel so gently that the earth 
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will carry me to the foot of your throne, and there I shall 
die in your arms of joy and pleasure and love. 

“Oh, my dear son! The manner in which you 
speak to me of that journey increases still more my 
desire to make it. How the delight of conversing with 
you will refresh all my ideas! How your conversations 
will rearrange themselves in my mind! How enchanted 
I shall be to see your heart filled with all the virtues and 
all the sentiments which make a great king and a perfect 
friend! My dear son, I shall find all the ways which 
conduct me to that happiness very good. I shall not so 
consider them when I leave you, for then they will 
appear to me very bad. I laughed in reading the 
exclamation which you pretend I shall make, ‘O/ what 
awretched kingdom is the kingdom of my son!’ Certain 
it is that I shall not find it worthy of you! 

“Tn truth, the universal opinion is that you are a great 
king. Imagine, if it be possible, the joy which that 
gives to my heart! Yes, yes! I shall come, like the 
Queen of Sheba, to admire your wisdom. Since my 
son is a king, I may very well compare myself to a 
queen.” ?, 

She trifles with the idea a little longer, and then on 
the 7th of May 1765, more than two years after his 
election, she writes him a serious letter, giving at full 
length the reasons which make her visit desirable. It is 
an admirably thought-out letter: she has cast the clear 
light of her common sense and reason on every side of 
the question; she demonstrates to him that it is not a 
whim, a freakish impulse, the result of a passing mood, 
but a necessity, if she is to retain her cherished office of 
mentor. 


“ My DEAR SON,—I must speak to you fully about 
my journey to Poland. I have the wish and the 
intention, and the execution of it does not appear 
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impossible to me. Firstly, I am in very good health ; 
secondly, I can well afford it; thirdly, I am neither 
nervous nor fastidious with the usual delicacy of women ; 
fourthly, and it is that which determines me, I find that 
it will be impossible to maintain with you a correspond- 
ence of several years, unless my ideas upon your mind, 
upon its scope, upon its nature, and upon its faculties, be 
renewed, and further, concerning your character, Your 
heart appears to me always the same because of the 
tender friendship of which you give me every day new 
assurances, but that sentiment will be weakened, your 
Majesty cannot doubt, for the sole reason that time 
weakens all things, and dulness will creep into our corre- 
spondence when all that I would say to you will be no 
longer in sympathy with your thoughts and surroundings. 
On my side, when I feel that I am useless, I should not 
wish to continue to weary you, and I am still very sensi- 
tive to the impressions which I make, not only upon the 
hearts, but the minds of the people with whom I live; 
and I still live with your Majesty, because all my ideas 
about you are yet fresh to me; but I repeat it, they will 
weaken. 

“Jt is desirable that your Majesty should speak to 
me with frankness upon what I have taken the liberty of 
saying to you. When I say frankly, I mean that it 
should be as freely as if you spoke to me alone, shut in 
your private room. I cannot be offended with the 
obstacles you find, because you will see them, and I dare 
even say to your Majesty that my heart would be grieved 
if you let me make a journey in which’I should not have 
all the comforts and pleasures that the friendship with 
which you honour me could procure. I ask nothing 
from the point of vanity. Privacy is necessary for me ; 
a little room in which I can be retired, where your 
Majesty will come to give me some moments of leisure. 
I shall remain two or three months, or more, with your 
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Majesty, and I shall return as the spouse in the Canticles, 
‘scented with your perfumes,’ 

“When you say to me, my dear son, what you think 
of this project, then I will put part of the details into 
execution ; but I repeat to you, because I cannot repeat 
it too often, my dear son, it is necessary that your 
Majesty, with the truth which should dwell in the heart 
of kings, should say to me what you think and what you 
can foresee concerning my plan. 

“I do not say to your Majesty that I make a great 
sacrifice in leaving my house, because one should not call 
that a sacrifice which one does for him one loves; I will 
simply say that it is an offering which I make to friend- 
ship; but I still say that the offering must be agreeable 
to the divinity, and to: those around the divinity, and 
your Majesty has many round you of many different 
kinds. I can see all that from here, but I cannot guess 
how they will take my arrival. Frankness, frankness, 
frankness !” 


The King of Poland’s answer to this letter promises 
her an unqualified welcome. Since she is evidently so 
determined on coming, Stanislas will not say another 
word to prevent her, but he foresees many drawbacks to 
such a journey for a woman of her age; he knows the 
difficulties by which he is surrounded at the Court of 
Poland, and one plainly perceives that it is she, not he, 
who insists on the visit. Bearing in mind her bracing 
admonition to be frank, he writes without any prelude of 
welcome or delight: 


‘WARSAW, Ist_June 1765. 


“Here is the answer to yours of the 7th of May, 
dictated by tenderness and frankness. You will be 
lodged in the castle where I live; your rooms are on the 
same floor as mine. There will be only a few rooms to 
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pass. You will dine and sup in your own room when 
you prefer it, or with me every time that I am not 
dining in public. You shall have a carriage at your 
orders. You shall see only those whom you wish, and 
to see you will be a favour. You shall be spared, once 
for all, every public ceremony. When I know whether you 
are coming by Vienna, Dresden, or Berlin, I will see to it 
beforehand that a man who knows French, German, and 
Polish shall have the care of you from the one of these 
three towns. He will bring you thence to Warsaw, where 
I desire to see you, desire you passionately, now that 
your frankness and good sense have made my mind 
easy. Therefore, do not be frightened at what I have 
said before of the journey, but come, I pray you. You 
will give me much pleasure, and very much pleasure. 
It is certain that, happy and well placed as you are, 
your journey to me is an extremely precious offering, 
believe that I know the worth of it, and that I appreciate 
the extreme affection you must bear me. I find what you 
say particularly reasonable and well considered, that after 
twelve years of separation and a great change of situa- 
tion it is necessary to see each other. Ah, well, come to 
see me; you will see me daily, and I desire it, for being 
who you are, you come with other ends than to flatter me 
or to divert yourself. Your journey will, I am sure, be 
solidly useful as well as very agreeable to me. 

“ As for my surroundings, there is no one (I guarantee 
you that solemnly) who could cause you the least un- 
easiness, You will find my brothers very honest men, very 
straightforward, and very attached to’me by principles 
and inclination, and I love them as they love me. My 
old uncles have almost as much desire to see you as I 
have. All the young women who belong to me are very 
desirous to be with you, and I promise that you will 
habitually see only good, not grand company. I will 
reserve for myself every day some moments (and these 
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moments will sometimes be hours) when we both will 
say to each other what we think of things and people. 

“ Adieu, mamma. I repeat to you very frankly, very 
sincerely, all compliments and constraint aside, that I 
wish you to come here, and can foresee nothing but 
satisfaction from your visit.” 


From the time of receiving this letter, Madame 
Geoffrin spends her days in preparation for the visit. 
Nothing of such importance has occurred in her easy and 
tranquil life before. She orders from her carriage builder, 
for this journey of more than two thousand miles, a 
huge berlin which will be able to withstand the rough 
roads of Poland. In this are stored all kinds of neces- 
saries and conveniences for herself and the two maids 
who will accompany her. Every day there are fresh 
purchases to make, and all her thoughts centre round 
this amazing departure from the ordinary routine of her 
daily existence. In her letters to the King of Poland she 
is continually asking questions upon her journey, and one 
inquiry she makes is of much importance. 

“Ts the water of Warsaw good? _ I drink only water, 
and I drink a great deal of it on going to bed, and on 
rising. When I have good water I ask for nothing 
elses 

Another time she gives us a glimpse of how her 
many friends in Paris are commenting on the matter. 
Her projected visit is still quite a secret, but gossip is 
busy and curious. 

“ Everybody, that is to say, my friends and my 
societies, are so full of admiration for your friendship for 
me, that they all say it is absolutely necessary I should 
come to see you. I bridle, I purse up my mouth, 
and I reply in the manner of an oracle, ‘Nothing is 
impossible” The idea of going to see you, my dear son, 
is so delicious to me that not a day goes by in which 
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I have not some arrangements, some purchases, some 
questions in connection with it”... 

Again, in another: letter, she gives us a charming little 
peep at the amazement she is causing among her friends 
by her unusual behaviour, connected, of course, with 
preparations for the journey. 

“TI am, at this time, my dear son, like those little 
birds who try to fly. It is more than ten years since 
I slept away from home, and during the last month I 
have travelled more than a hundred leagues in going 
ten, fifteen, or twenty leagues from Paris. And all my 
friends, who are very astonished at my doings, say that it 
is a trial for a longer journey. I answer, ‘ Vothing ts 
impossible” It is true that my object is to put myself 
in training for travelling.” 

“ Which town shall she go by?” is a question of much 
importance. The King of Poland suggests Berlin, so 
that she may make the acquaintance of that friend of most 
of the philosophers who meet at her table, the King of 
Prussia. But Madame Geoffrin says no, and her reasons 
for not going are vivid lights on her own character; we 
see that what she despises in him are the antitheses of 
the virtues dearest to her. 


“My DEAR SON,—I have not the slightest desire to 
see the King of Prussia. He is for me a remarkable 
man, but I do not think him either a great or a virtuous 
one. He has mind, talents, and good parts, but he has 
neither sensibility in his heart nor virtue in his soul. 
His talents and success give him celebrity, but it is only 
virtues which give a reputation. In fifty years’ time no 
one will speak of the King of Prussia. He has gained 
battles, but where are his humane, just, or generous 
actions? Has he ever had friends? Has he made 
people happy? No, only the contrary ; moreover, he has a 
base jealousy of fools . . . he would be poet and is king.” 
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The King of Poland, on his side, made every prepara- 
tion for her comfort that love, aided by forethought and 
backed by the resources of a king, could devise. For a 
travelling companion he recommends M. Loyko, who 
has been his ambassador at the Court of Versailles. “He 
is a man of excellent character, very amiable, a good 
travelling guide, who loves his ease, and will not be too 
hurried nor too slow.on the journey!” In fact, he turned 
out to be a very harmless and pleasant nonentity, 
travelling in his own carriage, and Madame Geoffrin saw 
very little of him. 

Her escort is to be Captain Bachone, and the King 
writes thus of him and his duties, giving glimpses of 
the necessities of travel in Poland in those days before 
railways had been dreamed of: 


and June 1766, 


My DEAR MAMMA,—Captain Bachone is furnished 
with everything necessary to make your journey from 
Vienna to Warsaw as little disagreeable as possible. 
You will have a bed, furniture, a cook, silver, etc. You 
will find your lodgings arranged; the aforesaid Captain 
will go on horseback, on foot, in a carriage, in fact, 
where he is wanted. The bad bridges and the bad roads 
you will be spared, or they will be repaired as soon as 
possible. At Vienna, Madame de Salmour will do 
everything you wish, and nothing more than you wish. 
My brother will have the same orders if his employment 
does not call him actually out of Vienna. I have 
recommended Bachone to have good care of your women 
and of your men also, and Loyko will order Bachone to 
make at Vienna all the purchases which you or your 
people may still require. My dear mamma, I am really, 
then, to have the singular satisfaction of seeing you in 
flesh and blood, of touching you with my hands, and of 
actually embracing you. I declare to you that four 
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days after you arrive here I shall still believe that it 
is only a fairy story. . . . Montalembert is gone; 
Conflans is coming. - But all those people are strangers. 
You are my dear mamma, and that is quite another 
thing!” 


— 


CHAPTER XXIV 


Madame Geoffrin leaves Paris in her travelling berlin—Her Arrival in Vienna 
—Prince Galitzin offers her Hospitality—Courtiers crowd to see her— 
She is distinguished by the Emperor—Her Visit to Schcenbrunn— 
Arrival at the Court of Poland. 


T was on a Wednesday, the 21st of May 1766, 
that Madame Geoffrin set out on her memorable 
journey. Her secret had been well kept; but as soon 
as it was whispered, a month or two before she actually 
started, rumour as usual contributed its share of 
absurdities. In one of the gazettes her visit to the 
King of Poland was mentioned, and it added, quite 
gratuitously, that Stanislas Auguste, as a delicate mark 
of his regard, had caused a house to be built and 
furnished exactly like that in the rue Saint-Honoré, 
so that on her arrival his adopted mother should feel 
quite at home! 

But these wild imaginings were not confined solely 
to the gazettes. Did not even the astute Walpole, 
sedulous gatherer of gossip, write in hushed phrases, 
so to speak, to Lady Hervey, the astonishing news 
that her dear friend Madame Geoffrin was to be sent 
on a political mission to Poland ? 

And truly she might have been an accredited envoy 
to some foreign court, so courted, so flattered, so féted 
was she on the journey. It was certainly more like a 
state progress than the mere passing of a plain- 
mannered bourgeoise, who had no great connections, 
no Court influence, and whose humble origin was too 
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The first halt she made on the road to pay a visit, 
was at Durlach, where she was entertained sumptuously 
by the Margrave and Margravine, who had everything 
at their miniature Court served magnificently @ /a 
francaise. These petty royalties were so pleased with 
her company that when they parted, as Madame 
Geoffrin relates, their eyes were wet with tears. 

But it was when she arrived at Vienna, on the 7th 
of June, more than a fortnight after her departure 
from Paris, that the greatest honours of the journey 
were showered on her. A fortnight before her arrival, 
the Prince de Kaunitz, chief minister of the Austrian 
Court, gave orders that all the post-horses in the 
kingdom should be held in readiness for her arrival. 

When the huge berlin made its appearance at 
Vienna, accompanied by Captain Bachone and _ his 
people, who had charge of the furniture, silver, and 
beds with which to make the inns comfortable where 
she lodged, she had scarcely been settled in her room 
when the Prince Galitzin was announced. Madame 
Geoffrin writes to M. Boutin, Receiver-General of 
Finances, of the cordial and hospitable welcome which 
she received. After other little details of her journey 
she says: 

“The Prince Galitzin was the first person of con- 
sideration I saw; he came to see me the evening of 
my arrival He asked me to dinner for the next 
day. He wished me also to stay at his house; but 
as I would not accept these offers, he has sent me 
everything that I lacked in my inn. He sent me 
café ad la créme every morning; his carriage is mine; 
in short, I am loaded and overwhelmed with his 
attentions. When I do not dine at his house, people 
ask him to dinner where I dine; in fact, we do not 
leave each other; he is an adorable man.” 

These attentions were only the beginning of the 
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honours that the Court of Austria were waiting to 
offer her. Madame Geoffrin tells her correspondent 
that her journey “has made a thousand times more 
noise at Vienna than at Paris.” “You people,” she 
says jestingly, with perhaps a mixture of truth, “who 
mocked at me every day, would be confounded at the 
esteem in which they hold me here. I am known 
here much better than in the rue Saint-Honoré, and 
in the most flattering manner in the world; and my 
journey here has made an incredible noise for the last 
fortnight.” She tells him that she anticipated going 
to her inn, passing three or four days in Vienna, and 
then departing without having seen anything. 

“But,” she adds, “it was far otherwise. The day 
after my arrival, my room was hardly opened before it 
was filled with valets de chambres and pages, who paid 
me compliments, asked news of me, and brought me 
invitations to dinner; and at eleven o’clock, the 
ambassadors of all the Courts, and all the gentlemen 
I had received at my house for many years past, whom 
I hardly remembered, came to see me with such expres- 
sions of recognition and gratitude that their sentiments 
almost overpowered me.” 

But the attentions of the magnificent Prince de 
Kaunitz made the most delicate and acceptable incense 
for Madame Geoffrin. The part he had played in 
Paris, the grandeur and state with which he surrounded 
himself by policy and inclination, and, above all, his 
elevated position as the first minister in Europe, makes 
his personality somewhat dazzling even to the eyes of 
Madame Geoffrin, who has seen and spoken familiarly 
with personages of all degrees of nobility. 

“He has absolute power here,” she writes, “and a 
stately appearance of such dignity and magnificence 
as is hardly imaginable. He has a garden, a little 
way out of Vienna, where he goes to dine every day. 
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One has the best fare possible, and it is served with 
a charming elegance. He has a widowed sister, who 
does the honours of his house with a politeness and 
attention that enchants every one. After dinner, at 
five or six o'clock, the Prince returns to the town to 
see about his affairs; the company do what they each 
wish, and in the evening they all meet again in his 
rooms in the Imperial Palace. This suite of rooms is 
superb; well lighted, and filled with all the Court and 
town, and is as pleasant as if one were in a boudoir. 
After some light refreshment, people call for tables 
at which to sit, without play, and talk till eleven 
o'clock, We do not sup anywhere in the town, 
refreshments are given instead; I passed all my 
evenings there, and I had the distinction, for which 
every one paid me great compliments, of having the 
Prince de Kaunitz at my side, talking very intimately 
to me. 

“It was there also that people were presented to me 
without end, they spoke of my great reputation, and 
of-my gréatimerit.” 2 1% 

She was much flattered by the Count’s attentions to 
her, and said to him one evening, “ The Queen of Trebi- 
zond could not have had a better reception than I have.” 

“No one here, perhaps,” replied the Prince, “has 
more esteem and consideration than you; you are 
respected more than you could ever imagine.” 

There were, however, still greater distinctions 
awaiting Madame Geoffrin. It has always been con- 
sidered a little weakness in her fine character that she 
should be so susceptible to the flattery of royal atten- 
tion; but royalty in those days was still hedged round 
with a kind of divinity which made the least mark 
of favour an inestimable condescension. She was 
human enough, too, to feel the sneers and taunts that 
Madame du Deffand would occasionally fling at her 
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bourgeois origin; and it was no small triumph when 
sovereigns, overlooking her want of rank and _ birth, 
talked to her familiarly, and paid her delicate com- 
pliments, both by actions and speech, which any of those 
who sneered at her would have been overjoyed to 
receive. She might quite justly consider such dis- 
tinctions as a special tribute to personal merit and 
character. 

“The day after my arrival,” she relates, “the 
Princess Kinsky, with the Prince Galitzin, took me 
for a drive along a public promenade which is like 
the Champs Elysées. The Emperor was there with 
one of the archduchesses in an open carriage. We 
met him, and I saw as much of him as was possible 
in passing; he looked at me and recognised Madame 
de Kinsky; after thirty paces the carriage stopped, 
and some one cried out, ‘The Emperor is returning!’ 

“T placed myself in front of the carriage, in order to 
see him better. His carriage stopped; he jumped down 
and came to the coach door, and said to me, that as he 
was departing that night for camp, he was very anxious 
to make my acquaintance. He said also, that the King 
of Poland was very happy to have such a friend as I. 

“TI was confused, and have never felt so foolish; 
finally I said— 

“How is it possible that your Imperial Majesty 
should know that I am in the world?’ He said that he 
knew me very well, and that he was aware of all I had 
left behind in quitting my home. In short, he spoke to 
me as if he had been at our little Wednesday suppers. 
I wished to get down from the carriage to make a 
courtesy before His Majesty, but he prevented me with 
an infinite grace.” 

The Dowager Empress, Marie Thérése also wished 
to see the celebrated saloniere from Paris, of whom every 
one about the Court of Vienna was then talking. A 
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gracious message was brought by Prince Kaunitz to 
Madame Geoffrin, who, well pleased at the distinction, 
was taken, a few days after her arrival in Vienna, to 
Schoenbrunn. 

“ Yesterday,” she writes, “I saw the reigning Dowager 
Empress and all the royal family at Schcenbrunn. The 
Empress spoke to me with an inexpressible grace and 
goodness; she named to me all the archduchesses one 
after the other, and the young archdukes also, This 
family is the prettiest group it is possible to imagine. 
There is the daughter of the Emperor, who is the great 
granddaughter of the King of France; she is twelve 
years old, and as pretty as an angel. The Empress has 
suggested I should write to France that I have seen the 
little girl, and that I thought her pretty. In leaving the 
Empress she gave me her hand to kiss, and when I asked 
permission to come back on my return and pay her my 
respectful homage, she said, “1 shall be jealous if you 
return by any other way.” 

The little archduchess mentioned here was Marie 
Antoinette, the ill-starred “ Austrian” who met with such 
a bitter fate in becoming Queen of France. It was 
thought that the Dowager Empress, in recommending 
Madame Geoffrin “to write to France and say how 
pretty she thought her,” was even then beginning the 
intrigue by which this graceful and winsome child of 
eleven or twelve ultimately sat on the French throne. 

Madame Geoffrin on this occasion said, ina low 
voice, “What a charming little archduchess; how I 
should like to carry her away with me!” 

“Take her! take her!” said the Empress, smiling ; 
and doubtless it was one of her most cherished ambitions 
to see her granddaughter Queen of France. 

Madame Geoffrin was delighted with her visit to 
Scheenbrunn, and with a charming little touch of vanity, 
the more conspicuous because she so rarely indulges in 
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vanity of any kind, finishes her letter with, “I forgot 
to tell you that the Empress thought my complexion the 
most beautiful in the world. You see that this is a 
general confession.” 

The day following her flattering reception at 
Scheenbrunn, on the 13th of June, Madame Geoffrin 
resumed her journey to Poland, after having made a stay 
of six days in Vienna. She had still more than a week 
of travel before her in the half-civilised country of Poland. 
Her letters home say that in her carriage are books, 
which she has brought to read, but that she has not 
opened one of them except a“ book of posts” in 
Germany—doubtless an early ancestor of Baedeker. She 
declares that she is quite sufficiently entertained by the 
happenings on the road, and by her two maids, whom 
she has begged to talk to each other without constraint, 
as freely as if she were not present. 

Not a word escapes her .of the hardships of the 
journey. All the news she sends home is of the brightest ; 
the /fétes, her encounters with royalty, the delicate 
attentions of the first nobility in whom she can find 
nothing of the Austrian hauteur of which she has heard 
so much. But years after, writing to Madame Necker, 
she gives a few glimpses of the rough, half-barbarous 
conditions under which the latter part of the journey was 
made. Shetalks of “the roads which did not exist,” of 
having her beds placed in the stables, out of which the 
beasts had first to be turned to make necessary room, 
undrinkable water, and bread that was almost uneatable. 
But her valiant spirit cared for none of these disagreeables 
of travel. Of the roads, she remarked that if others had 
passed over them before her, she could go also; she was, 
besides, of the happy temperament that is only troubled 
by the evil of the present moment; and more than all 
else, the object in view sustained her through every trial 
and inconvenience. 

18 
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Just a month and a day after having left Paris, 
Madame Geoffrin arrived at Warsaw on the 22nd of June. 
She arrived in perfect health, almost surprised to find 
that the change of air, and more especially, perhaps, the 
undesirable change of water, had not affected her in any 
way. “I arrived at Warsaw as if I had stepped out of 
my arm-chair. I was very happy and well amused at 
Vienna,” she writes to her daughter, “ but here I am in 
delight.” 

M. de Ségur quotes the letter to Madame de la 
Ferté Imbault, in which she describes her meeting with 
the King, the loved, almost adored object of this 
extraordinary journey. 

“When I saw the King at the bottom of his stair- 
_ case crying, ‘Here is mamma!’ and felt him seize me 
between his arms, the beating of my heart affected me so 
strongly, and my legs so trembled, that I should have 
fallen if the King had not supported me. You may think 
that my head is turned, but it is not.” 

The first part of her visit appears to have been pure 
pleasure, untainted by any alloy. She found “the King 
charming, and adored by all those who surrounded him.” 
She was lodged magnificently, on the same floor as the 
King, as he had promised, and besides having a brilliant 
court of gentlemen, both young and old, she had all the 
household of the King at her orders. 

She is so sought by every one that she has not a spare 
moment in her day, although she rises at five o’clock ; 
“unhappily,” she adds whimsically, “ everybody rises early 
in the morning as I do, and by eight-o’clock my room is 
full.” 

Her romance of friendship with the young King 
interests not only Paris and Vienna, but Warsaw also. 
Some ladies told her “that they would have given any- 
thing to see her first meeting with the King.” “They 
would have been satisfied,” she adds significantly. 
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She was indeed a person “whom the King delighted to 
honour”; and she tells her daughter that her modesty 
will not permit her to write a full account of her 
successes, but that on her return to Paris, she means to 
do as they did in the days of romantic chivalry, “ I 
shall bring an equerry to recount them.” 

She is treated in the most friendly manner by the 
uncles of the King, and talks to the great lords of the 
Polish Court with as much ease as if she were in her own 
chimney corner. Prince Adam Czartoryski, whom she 
calls Alcibiades, is, if one may believe her, entirely 
charming; he “has the mind of an angel, and is full of 
grace; I caress him every day, and I do not scold him.” 

One letter to her daughter, from the Estampes 
collection, which has been published by M. de Ségur, 
gives a fair indication of how her days passed in the 
“ Palace of Armida,” as she calls it, 


8th July. 


“Tt is indeed true that travel is very healthy. I 
have proved it, for I am perfectly well, and I receive, 
without ceasing, from men as well as from women, 
compliments of admiration upon my complexion as if I 
were only fifteen. I live here as I do at Paris. I rise 
every day at five o'clock. I drink my two great 
glasses of hot water; I take my coffee; I write when I am 
alone, which is rare; I have my hair done in company. 
I dine every day with the King at his own house, or 
with him at the house of one of his nobles. I pay visits 
after dinner; I go to the play; I come back at ten o’clock ; 
I drink my hot water, and gotobed. And next morning 
I recommence the same thing. I eat so little at these 
great dinners that I am often obliged to drink a third 
glass of water to appease my hunger. I keep severely 
to this regimen for my health; and shall be faithful to it 
to the end of my life.” 
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While Madame Geoffrin was receiving the homage of 
the Courts of Vienna and Poland, her friends in Paris 
were eager for fresh. news of her conquests. All that 
summer she and her visit were the one topic in the 
Parisian salons, and, as Grimm remarked, “the letters 
written during her absence have been handed about, and 
any one who has not read them is now scarcely fit to go 
into good company.” 

Her friends wrote to her, though she had very 
little time to spare to answer their letters. Voltaire, 
Marmontel, d’Alembert, Grimm, and Madame Necker 
wrote each in characteristic fashion; Marmontel especi- 
ally, with high-flown sentiments, trying to persuade her 
that her visit to a king was the beginning of universal 
peace. 

Madame Geoffrin had too much common sense and 
deep-rooted wisdom to believe any such chimera, and 
one may almost see her little smile of sarcasm peeping 
through her reply. 

“No, no, my neighbour, not a word of all that! 
Nothing will happen of that which you dream, every- 
thing will remain in the state in which I found it. My 
experience and my reflections have persuaded me that 
men have been, are, and always will be the same.” 

But a letter from the Abbé de Breteuil, the chancellor 
of the Duc d’Orléans, called forth a delightful answer from 
Madame Geoffrin, which was read with much amusement 
in Paris. The abbé wrote such a fearful scrawl, that to 
read it was usually a matter’ of guess-work. Madame 
Geoffrin writes him this reply : 

“On looking over the scrawl, a greater scrawl] than 
can well be imagined, of my charming neighbour, I could 
not forbear exclaiming, ‘One may see that he has taken 
infinite pains to make this production perfect of its kind!’ 
I was in some sort prepared for a masterpiece, since I 
had been previously informed that the noble writer had 
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actually been seen mending a pen in order that he might 
surpass himself. But, indeed, there was no need to have 
taken so much trouble, the first cat’s-paw that he could 
have laid hands on would have served his purpose equally 
well. In order to give this beautiful specimen of pen- 
manship all the celebrity it merits, I spread it out upon 
a table and cried, ‘ Hasten hither, all ye princes and 
princesses, ye palatins and palatines, ye castellans and 
castellanes, ye starosts and starostinas, people all, in 
short, hasten hither, here is a hieroglyphic to explain, and 
six ducats reward for it’ All the states arrived, but my 
ducats are still safe in my pocket. To whom could I 
next apply except the sorcerers; but the sorcerers of 
modern days have so little of the sorcerer in them, that 
I am afraid this would only have been time and labour 
lost. Well, then, nothing remained but to address myself 
to my own heart, which is so clear-sighted, which feels so 
sensibly whatever is calculated to touch it, that it gave 
me the clue immediately and showed me that what was 
wholly illegible to the eyes was very legible to it. It 
assured me that those spiders’ legs were expressive of the 
tenderest assurances of friendship from my kind and 
good neighbour. What, then, could I do better than to 
charge this excellent decipherer to repay those assurances 
in kind; and it does this most sincerely ” 


CHAPTER XXV 


A Misunderstanding—The Condition of Poland--The King gives Madame 
Geoffrin his Portrait set in Diamonds—Madame Geofirin’s Correspond- 
ence with the Empress of Russia. 


AS it inevitable and human that the brilliant 

anticipations with which the journey begun 

should have fallen somewhat short of fulfilment? Should 
have failed in some point of realisation ? 

Whatever disappointment she may have suffered, 
Madame Geoffrin was careful to betray nothing of her 
chagrin to her friends. In all the letters which were 
sent to Paris, and handed round, read, and copied by 
her intimates, after the fashion of the period, there 
is no trace of annoyance, no suggestion of anything 
but happiness and pleasure and gratification in her 
visit. 

To d’Alembert only, her dearest friend among the 
philosophers, the man of most enlightened mind and 
understanding, the most worthy of her confidence, does 
she give a glimpse of the disturbing reality which under- 
lies the halcyon but superficial contentment which 
she has found in the Court of her “son” the King. 
Writing of Stanislas, she says: 

“T am at heart very well satisfied ‘with what I came 
to find. His soul is honest, his intentions are excellent; 
he is industrious, and he desires to make his people 
happy. He cannot succeed; for him it will never be. 
It is a terrible thing to be King of Poland! I dare not 
say to what point I find him unhappy... . All that I 
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have seen since I left my Penates makes me thank God 
that I was born French and a subject!” 

It was not till nearly a hundred years after her 
death, when in 1875 the Comte de Mouy published the 
correspondence between Stanislas Auguste and Madame 
Geoffrin, that her disillusion and bitter disappointment 
were revealed to the world. Even in the complete 
correspondence, written with such frank abandon, such 
trusting faith in the soul integrity of each other, there is 
no explicit statement of what grieved her, and gave the 
wounding offence which rankled long after her return to 
Paris. 

“T have stayed too long at your Court!” exclaimed 
Madame Geoffrin one day, in one of the “ storms” which 
he mentions in his letters, 

In reply to this he sends a sad answer, even while 
she is staying under his roof. After assuring her that 
he would like her to stay till the Diet, which will be held 
in October, he finishes : 

“Tf I have retained any bitterness over anything 
it would be in reference to that phrase: ‘/¢ appears 
to me that I have remained too long at your Court, No, 
mamma, I assure you of it, on my honour. When 
our souls and our minds return to their true places, 
the one and the other, to pass my life with you would 
make my happiness. There is not a word of compliment 
in this.” 

One can only conjecture the cause of their misunder- 
standing. Madame Geoffrin, desirous of seeing her 
“son” a great monarch, another brave and enlightened 
Henri IV., with herself as Sully, the outspoken friend and 
adviser, finds that not only is the weak Stanislas not a 
second Henri Iv., but that the conditions by which he is 
surrounded are truly fearful. 

The nobility of Poland were divided into factions ; 
their pretensions were intolerable, their tyranny and 
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arrogant oppression of the bourgeoisie and peasantry, 
wholly unscrupulous and grasping. The Church, too, was 
another painful element of discord in the kingdom, for 
the Protestants or Dissidents, as they were called, were 
not only debarred from holding office of any kind in the 
kingdom, but, by the fanaticism of the ruling Roman 
Catholic party, were even treated as being beyond the 
pale of the law. 

Poland was thus torn by internal strife; and her 
turbulent nobles, each fighting for his own party, were 
rendering the kingdom an easy prey to the Russians and 
Prussians, who were only waiting for a suitable oppor- 
tunity to seize on and divide her; and the amiable and 
refined Stanislas, singularly unfit to cope with the half- 
barbarous lords by whom he was defied, let things 
drift, while he preached his favourite motto, “ Courage 
and Patience.” 

Such a motto did not appeal to the strong, almost 
virile spirit of Madame Geoffrin. “That is very well,” 
she once replied to this, “but it sometimes happens that 
the one escapes and the other is missing!” And their 
disagreement was probably over some of the political 
matters by which he was harassed daily. It is not 
difficult to perceive that Stanislas, surrounded by a Court 
composed largely of his own near relatives, would find 
it something of a problem entirely to please his imperious 
“mamma,” who was accustomed, in her own little 
kingdom in the rue Saint-Honoré, to ready obedience. 
Whatever may have been the cause of offence, it did 
not alter or weaken their friendship, though it caused 
Madame Geoffrin to part with some of those youthful, 
almost maidenly illusions with which she had begun the 
journey. 

When, on parting from the King, he wished, as was 
customary, to give her a present, a picture or a valuable 
piece of porcelain, she declined for herself with much 
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dignity, though she accepted gifts for her people. Some 
weeks before, at the end of July, when M. Schmidt, the 
King’s chamberlain, had made some such suggestion, she 
wrote with her usual thought for the happiness of 
others : 

“T should be touched and gratified if he would give 
some mark of his royal goodness to two of my people, to 
my waiting-woman, and to Nanteuil; the latter was in 
my service when the King visited Paris. These two 
domestics have shared the fatigues of the journey with 
much zeal. ... I pay them very well for their attach- 
ment to me, but nothing that I could give them would 
please or flatter them so much as some mark of goodness 
on the part of His Majesty.” 

But in spite of her refusal of a present for herself, the 
King insisted on sending her, as a parting gift, his picture, 
a miniature set in diamonds. She was delighted to 
have the portrait, but she sent back the jewels, evidently 
feeling just then in no mood to receive favours from him. 
When one thinks of the exaltation of their meeting a few 
short months before, and compares it with the gloom and 
melancholy in which they parted, one is reminded but 
too sadly of the frail and evanescent nature of hopes and 
friendships, and how often the petty details of intimate 
life have destroyed many a fine illusion. 

The day after Madame Geoffrin left Warsaw, the 
14th of September, Stanislas writes to her, with a very 
sincere affection. 

“ You are gone, my sister is gone! On waking, I found 
my castle and my day empty. I am alone, very much 
alone, silent, with a sad and aching heart!” 

And some time after he writes in the same melancholy 
mood. 

“My dear mamma, ah! my dear mamma, you are 
already very far from here! So much the worse for me, 
but so much the better for you!” 
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There are no glowing details of the return journey. 
Perhaps Madame Geoffrin was satiated with adula- 
tion, certain it is that the shadow of her quarrel 
with the King still hangs over her spirit. In a long 
letter, written to him when she reaches Vienna, words 
of bitterness break out here and there; she evidently 
cannot lightly forgive nor easily forget the storms which 
have passed between them. She refers sadly to his last 
letter, in which he uses the familiar “ zz.” 


VIENNA, 24¢h Sept, 1766. 


“|, . There was uu ¢u in the letter of Your Majesty 
which would have made me die of joy and love a few 
months ago, but I have found such a great difference 
between letters and actions that I regard that ¢w as an 
illusion of Satan, even though I shed tears in reading 
it, and am weeping as I repeat it. But alas! I can do 
nothing more reasonable than to remind myself of your 
fascinations, and to recall what I have suffered. . . 

“T have seen the Empress; she has received me 
with an incredible goodness. She brought me to her 
private room and made me sit opposite to her, and that 
for a whole hour. She asked to see your portrait, and 
thought it very handsome, but I assured her that Your 
Majesty was much more handsome; and then I was 
obliged to enumerate the charms of your person and of 
your mind and I did not forget the goodness and 
integrity of your heart; in short, I spoke much of Your 
Majesty, with the iecion for you which is a necessity 
Ofsnyliles«.o.8; 

“The Emperor will return in two ee and the 
Empress tells me I shall see him at the house of 
Madame de Paar, where I go every evening, and where 
I shall be able to see him at my ease. Prince Kaunitz 
is as he has always been. I dine every day at his house 
or with him; he calls me his good friend, which makes 
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me a person of importance. But I am no longer at 
Warsaw!” 


She was no less féted on this second visit to Vienna 
than she had been on her first appearance. The ladies 
were amazed and interested in her romantic friendship 
for the young King of Poland, and full of astonish- 
ment at her courage in having successfully accomplished 
such a formidable journey. The Dowager Empress, the 
Emperor, the Prince de Kaunitz, who gives the fashion 
to good society, all pay her most marked and unusual 
attentions, and the result is that this elderly lady of 
sixty-seven is as much sought after by all the Court 
society as if she had been a celebrated beauty or of 
the blood royal. All her days were filled with engage- 
ments, each coming so close after the other that she 
has not a moment to spare. As soon as the Emperor 
returns he honours her with a visit at the house of 
Madame la Comtesse de Paar; “he came at half-past 
six,” writes Madame Geoffrin, “and stayed till nearly 
eight o'clock talking all the time; he spoke much 
of Your Majesty and the Prince General” (the King 
of Poland’s brother). 

Report, after her usual fashion, was not content 
with plain ungarnished facts. To give additional colour 
and interest to Madame Geoffrin’s homeward journey, 
a canard was started that she was going to pay yet 
another visit. 

“Have you heard,” writes Horace Walpole, “that 
La Geoffrinska is going to visit the Empress Catherine?” 
and in Paris the same question was asked by those 
acquaintances of Madame Geoffrin who had no authentic 
news of her intentions, 

Madame Geoffrin was, it is true, at this time the 
frequent correspondent of the Empress of Russia. 
Catherine, who from her throne amid the northern 
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snows, kept a keen glance on what was passing in 
Europe, had heard of the celebrated salonitre from 
her mother, the Princess Anhalt, who had been enter- 
tained by Madame Geoffrin in Paris. Count Betzki, 
too, the ambassador from St Petersburg, at Versailles, 
had also had much to report of the fame of this “ mother 
of the philosophers,” and Catherine had written to 
Madame Geoffrin to ask for the pleasure of correspond- 
ing with her. Madame Geoffrin, surprised and greatly 
flattered, was delighted at this mark of interest and 
condescension, and many letters passed between the 
two remarkable women. The Empress begs Madame 
Geoffrin not to flatter or compliment her; she declares 
that there is nothing in the world so abominable as 
grandeur and state. She tells her to write just 
what she pleases, and to scold her if she wishes. “If 
you were here and came into my room, I should say, 
‘Madame, be seated; let us chat at our ease. You 
would have an arm-chair opposite me, and there would 
be a table between us, and an end of all ceremony.” .. . 

The acquaintance so auspiciously begun, lasted for 
some years. The Empress entreated Madame Geoffrin 
to give the young King of Poland her advice and 
counsel, and says in one letter, with that duplicity 
which is perhaps a part of state-craft, “I congratulate 
you, Madame, upon the elevation of Monsieur, your son ; 
I know not how he has become King; but perhaps it 
is because Providence wills it; and assuredly his 
kingdom is the more to be felicitated upon that 
event.” , 

Providence may perhaps have willed it, but the 
Russian guns in Warsaw were the immediate and 
determining causes of Poniatowski’s election, as 
Catherine was well aware. But in writing to Madame 
Geoffrin she threw aside all state ceremony, and perhaps 
found it convenient to ignore all state questions also. 
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Valuable presents passed between the two ladies; 
and Walpole writes to Madame du Deffand the gossip, 
spiced with spite: 

“La Geoffrinska has received three sumptuous robes 
of ermine, martens, and astrachan lambs, the last of 
which the Czarina had, I suppose, the pleasure of 
flaying alive herself.” 

But the Empress was not pleased to learn of 
Madame Geoffrin’s intended visit to the King of Poland 
only after she had begun the journey. She considered 
it as something of a slight to their friendship that 
she should have been kept in ignorance of such an 
important piece of news, and she does not fail to remind 
her with a distinct coldness that she has not been allowed 
to participate “in the pleasures of her friends.” 

The Empress would have given Madame Geoffrin a 
warm welcome to her Court. Grimm, Diderot, and the 
sculptor Falconnet were all treated with much distinction 
by her at St Petersburg, and one may quite well believe 
that her greeting would have been no less cordial to 
Madame Geoffrin. But the bitter cold of approaching 
autumn and winter in the far north were too much for the 
latter to face ; perhaps, too, she had had enough of Courts, 
and longed for the tranquil comfort of her own hearth, 
undisturbed by the storms and rivalries that rage, no 
less bitterly because of their enforced silence, around a 
throne. 

Madame Geoffrin, therefore, decided not to visit St 
Petersburg, and, not long after, the correspondence with 
the Empress Catherine was brought to an end. 

After leaving Vienna, Madame Geoffrin travelled 
through Strasburg to Sillery, where she wrote to her 
daughter, Madame de la Ferté Imbault, that she was 
nearing home. “Affection may take the place of wit,” 
she writes, “but wit cannot replace affection. That is 
why I love those good people who are capable of friend- 
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ship, better than those fine wits who sing of friendship 
without feeling it. I hope that in Paris I shall find all 
my friends just as I left them. . . . I have seen so many 
things and so many people that I have laid up a great 
fund of indulgence.” 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Madame Geoffrin’s Return to Paris—Verses in her Honour—Her fetzts 
soupers—King Stanislas Auguste and Maréchal Richelieu’s Daughter. 


ADAME GEOFFRIN was welcomed back to 

Paris by the wide circle of her intimate friends 

and the habitu¢s of her salon with delighted acclamation. 

Before she commenced her journey there were not a few 

who looked on it as a wild and rather absurd undertaking 

and she did not fail to remind some of them of their 
sarcasms. 

But her successes had been so brilliant. The eyes of 
all Europe, so to speak, had been turned upon her, and 
the homage she had received from royalties, the ovations 
from courtiers, and, above all else, the welcome accorded 
her by the King she had set out to visit, had entirely 
justified her daring undertaking. 

Verses were made in her honour, her visit was the 
chief subject of conversation in the salons, and, as Grimm 
reported to his northern princes, “those who had not 
read Madame Geoffrin’s letters which she had sent while 
on her travels, were not fit to go into good society.” She 
was unquestionably glad to be back again, well away 
from the strife of Courts, surrounded in her tranquil 
home by the friends whom the years had proved and 
tried. 

Here were Grimm, Marmontel, Diderot, d’Alembert, 
and the faithful old Burigny, who once gallantly said to 
her— 


“Madame, I have now known you for forty years, 
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and for at least thirty-nine of them have been your 
slave!” 

Helvetius and Baron d’Holbach, the Abbé Morellet, 
the poet Piron, and a crowd of others, testified by their 
warm welcome how much they had missed her. 

Piron, the impetuous poet (known chiefly to-day by the 
terse epitaph, composed by himself when, by a scandalous 
intrigue, he was refused a seat in the Academy— 

**Ci-git Piron, qui ne fut rien, 
Pas méme académicien ”’), 
broke into verse in his gladness at seeing her safely back 
in Paris: 
‘Dame, que tout le monde admire, aime et révere, 

Représentez-vous le grand jour 

Qwun roi, vous appelant sa mére, 

Vous serra dans ses bras au milieu de sa cour. 

Quelle joie alors fut la vétre ! 

Eh bien, telle est la nétre 

Vous voyant de retour ; 

Outre qu'elle sera plus durable que l’autre!” 

This was without question the period at which she 
reached the topmost point of her fame. Even before she 
made her famous journey, it had been no small honour to 
be invited to her dinners, but now it was hardly hyperbole, 
in which the Abbé Delille describes her in the following 
lines from the portrait of her with which he concludes 
his poem La Conversation : 

‘Tl m’en souvient, j’ai vu l'Europe entiére, 


D’un triple cercle entourant son fauteuil, 
Guetter un mot, épier un coup d’ceil. 


Les enfants du Midi, les habitants du Nord, 
Le rang, la faveur, la naissance, 

Pour étre accrédités dans les cercles de France, 

Venaient dans son salon prendre leur passe-port 
Et recevoir leurs lettres de créance.” 


The immense persona] influence she exercised was 
far above that of any other saloniére of her time. She 
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was not merely a hospitable intelligent lady, whose house 
was an informal club, where all her friends and acquaint- 
ances might meet each other, converse, and, a privileged 
few, at certain times dine. There were many such private 
societies in Paris, which made society there before the 
Revolution a unique delight. As Talleyrand once re- 
marked— 

“Those who did not know society before the Revolu- 
tion can have no idea of what society was.” 

But Madame Geoffrin’s integrity of character, her 
wide-reaching benevolence, her force of will, and, when 
occasion required, her sarcastic tongue, made her per- 
sonality unique. 

A man who was not remarkable for his veracity once 
assured her that something he had said was the truth. 

“If it was true, why did monsieur say it?” she asked 
lightly. 

On another occasion some one in her presence was 
praising for their virtue certain great ladies (of whom 
there were not a few in Paris) who, after the storms of a 
galante youth, had turned to piety and virtuous ways in 
their more sober middle age. 

“JT will say nothing, I have seen them pears!” remarked 
Madame Geoffrin oracularly. “Iam like the countryman 
who could not bring himself to say his prayers at the 
foot of a new image of a saint, made from the wood of 
a pear-tree which had borne pears only a short time 
before.” 

Such sarcasms were, however, al] in the cause of 
goodness and virtue. There was wit and to spare at 
the convent afpartement of her aristocratic rival, the 
unhappy Madame du Deffand, who cared only for her 
own selfish amusement, whose one desire was to dissipate 
the ennui that haunted her lonely hours. But the taste 
of the Marquise was not delicate; the salt or spice of 
wit in a story frequently excused a coarseness that 
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Madame Geoffrin’s more fastidious perception would 
never tolerate. 

When, as sometimes happened at her Wednesday 
dinners, the literary men, or more frequently, perhaps, at 
her Lundis, the artists would overstep the barriers of 
decency, Madame Geoffrin, the presiding spirit of order 
and good tone, would say pleasantly, “Come now!” and 
the little well-known phrase would immediately suffice to 
bring back the conversation within the limits of decorum 
and propriety. 

Some of the wilder spirits chafed not a little at the 
salutary restraint, and talked with irritated annoyance 
among themselves of “leading strings” (which were then 
a nursery institution and not mere metaphor); but it is 
significant of her fine personal influence that her house 
was tacitly understood to be one where decency and good 
manners were rarely overpassed. It was a distinction 
for Paris of the eighteenth century, and it is not surprising 
that young men were taken to Madame Geoffrin’s by 
their elders, to be “formed” in the best usages of good 
society. 

Diderot, one may well believe, had some difficulty in 
accommodating his free unbridled tongue to suit her 
taste. Even the suave Marmontel spoke of this restraint 
with a scarcely concealed annoyance ; and when Helvetius, 
Baron d’Holbach, and others of the philosophers roused 
each other to fury as they talked of the crushing tyranny 
of the Church, the stifling censorship of the press, the 
ruinous taxation, and general misgovernment under 
which the nation groaned, their language was not always 
parliamentary. Madame Geoffrin sympathised with their 
indignation, but her house was a Temple of Peace which 
must be kept inviolate, and the angry philosophers, 
unable to repress their wrath, would often go out to 
walk in the gardens of the Tuilleries, not far away, to 
give full vent to their wrath in burning language more 
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suitable to the subject than they were permitted to use 
in the house in the rue Saint-Honoré. 

In the latter years of her life especially, Madame 
Geoffrin hated politics. Perhaps the political cares of 
her “son” Stanislas Auguste, which he frequently con- 
fided to her, gave her a distaste for such affairs in 
general; perhaps, too, she was getting tired with advanc- 
ing years, and no longer felt the same interest in the 
burning questions that occupied the philosophers who 
came to her “ Wednesdays.” Grimm gives us a slight 
indication of her attitude towards the intimate members 
of her society in a sarcastic little “sermon” which he 
gave to his brother philosophers at the house of Baron 
d’Holbach in the rue Royale on New Year’s Day 
1770. ; 

“ Mother Geoffrin wishes to make it known . .. that 
it will no longer be permitted, as in the past, to speak at 
her house of home or foreign affairs, the business of the 
Court or town, nor the affairs of the North, South, East, 
or West; neither politics nor finance, peace nor war, 
religion, government, theology; metaphysics, grammar, 
nor music, nor, in general, of any matter whatsoever.” .. . 

But in spite of these somewhat extended prohibitions, 
she was reasonable and charitable; tolerant, virtuous, and 
kindly, though at times severe; she appears, indeed, to 
have been one of those rare combinations, “the head of 
a man with the heart of a woman,” and such a nature 
could not fail to impress all those who came within the 
circle of its influence. 

We get a delightful picture from her own pen, of the 
stern-faced tender woman in the midst of a group of 
laughing girls, who love to come and see the famous 
saloniére, to practise the seductive wiles of youth on the 
gay-hearted woman who is nearing seventy. In a letter 
to the King of Poland, more than a year after her return, 
in December 1767, the month of retrospection, she says, 
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after replying to his previous letter article by article, 
as is their custom: 

“TI made, at the age of twenty, plans for the different 
periods of my life. I have followed them and found 
them good. The only extraordinary incident in my life 
was the journey to Poland, because I could not foresee 
what my extreme friendship for Your Majesty, and the 
circumstances, would exact from my affection. I made 
that journey at the beginning of my old age; I should 
not have made it in my youth, nor even at the end of 
my youth, for it would then have had an improper or 
at least a romantic air. It has succeeded very well for 
me. I have seen my King, I have seen his surroundings 

. and I am satisfied to have had the courage to have 
undertaken that journey, and the happiness of having 
made it without any accident. On my arrival home 
again I have taken up my usual course of life, and that 
course has conducted me to almost seventy years, which 
will be accomplished in two years’ time. After that I. 
shall begin to break all the attachments of my heart, 
and then I shall close it hermetically in such a fashion 
that no one will be able to enter any more. I desire 
that my physical death may be as gentle as possible, 
and to that end, I must have no partings to make, and 
I can never have them but through the heart. My little 
philosophy has made me give to all the pleasant things 
which surround me their true value. I shall quit them, 
as La Fontaine says: 

‘Je voudrais qu’a cet age ; 
On sortit de la vie, ainsi que d’un banquet 
Remerciant son héte, et qu’on fit son pacquet.’ 


“And again it is the same La Fontaine who said: 


‘Que la mort, pour le sage, est la fin d’un beau jour.’ 


“YT assure Your Majesty that I foresee the epoch of 
my moral death very gaily. I am in the same mind as 
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I was at Warsaw when my King was in a good humour, 
and when I was occupied solely with the pleasure of 
pleasing him. 

“T am so gay that a company of young ladies of 
twenty come to see me when they want to be amused. 
I make them die with laughter. Madame d’Egmont is 
at their head. She often begs me to give them little 
suppers. I scold them upon the use which they make 
of their youth, and I preach to them so that they may 
procure for themselves an old age as gay and healthy 
as mine; for I am perfectly well; but I feel the need of 
a calm which I can only obtain by shutting up my 
heart. 

“T hope still to make, before my little death, a journey 
to England next spring; I have there many people 
whom I love tenderly, and by whom I am well loved. 
I shall go to say a last good-bye to them.” 

Madame d’Egmont, whom Madame Geoffrin here 
mentions, was at this period one of the beauties of the 
highest Parisian society. Horace Walpole, a year before, 
had been greatly attracted by her wit and charm, and 
thought her “delightfully pretty, and civil, and gay, and 
conversible, though not a regular beauty.” He wrote 
to a friend in England: 

“There is a young Countess d’Egmont, daughter of 
Marshal Richelieu, so pretty and pleasing that, if I 
thought it would break anybody’s heart in England, I 
would be in love with her. Nay, Madam, I might be 
so within all rules here. I am twenty years on the 
right side of red heels, which her father wears still, 
and he has still a wrinkle to come before he leaves them 
Glew es v- 

Stanislas Auguste is evidently fascinated also by the 
picture of the charming young Parisian that Madame 
Geoffrin has sent him. What a regret rings in the New 
Year’s letter that he sends in answer to hers of December! 
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After writing his good wishes for the New Year, he says 
wistfully : 

“That Madame d’Egmont of whom I have 
heard so much, who comes to sup at your house, and to 
whom you preach so gaily—ah, well! it is one regret the 
more! It is yet another of those things that are bound 
to exist in my time, and which I am destined never to 
see. You will think my desire singular, but I cannot 
resist asking you for her portrait, or picture, or statue, it 
is all the same to me provided that it resembles her, 
though, as I imagine her, she must be in every sense 
difficult to seize. You know how I love the arts.” ... 

And there the letter breaks off; the interesting 
fragment of conclusion has been lost. What a glimpse 
it gives into the weak, pleasure-loving heart of the young 
King, who, surrounded by every species of intrigue and 
turmoil in his wretched kingdom, lives in thought and 
dreams in the enchanting city of Paris, and dwells in 
such a youthful and human fashion on the delights of a 
society that exists no more for him! 

Some time afterwards, Madame Geoffrin sends 
Stanislas this reply to his request, giving us yet another 
little peep at the spzrztuelle daughter of Maréchal 
Richelieu : 

“The face of Madame d’Egmont is charming, but 
her great charm is when she speaks, which she does with 
a grace that cannot be done justice to, either in painting 
or sculpture. She has been painted several times, but no 
portrait has been good. Lemoine, the, famous sculptor, 
has begun her bust; if he succeeds, I must send you a 
plaster-cast of it; and I will tell Madame d’Egmont of 
the desire of Your Majesty, which will surely flatter her.” 

Those fetzts soupers that Madame d’Egmont coaxed 
Madame Geoffrin into giving were the most exclusive 
entertainments provided at the house in the rue Saint- 
Honoré, 
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At her dinners on Mondays and Wednesdays she 
entertained a wide, always varying circle of people, in 
addition to the comparatively few habitual guests; her 
salon, open almost every evening, gave hospitable 
welcome to a still greater crowd, in which maréchals and 
duchesses, dukes and countesses, and ambassadors from 
most of the European courts talked freely with the poor 
philosophers, artists, and men of letters, who were her 
closest intimates; but these little suppers were an 
innovation, introduced at the desire of the Comtesse 
d’Egmont, and sacred to herself and a very limited 
number of her especial friends. 

“The feast was very moderate; it was usually a 
chicken, some spinach, and an omelette. The company 
were not numerous; they consisted at most of five or six 
of her particular friends, or of three or four men and 
women of high rank, selected with care, and mutually 
delighted to be in each other’ society.” So writes 
Marmontel, who, though not of the first rank, or even 
fashion, was one of the limited number admitted to the 
suppers; a privilege of which he was not a little vain. 
Living in Madame Geoffrin’s house, there would have 
been perhaps, some little difficulty in excluding him; 
besides, he was so amiable, so gay, so deprecating in the 
company of the great, that they could not but have 
welcomed such a flatterer! One other literary man was 
admitted, Bernard, or Gentil-Bernard, as Voltaire called 
him, a man who had always a number of stereotyped, 
honeyed nothings of worn-out gallantry to whisper to 
women, and who every year at Choisy, gave what he 
called a Feast of Roses to a certain select company of 
his friends, “at which the ladies imagined themselves 
goddesses of Spring,” while the scent of the hundreds of 
roses which adorned the feast and decorated the little 
temple was so overpowering that it gave the whole 
company the headache. 
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The three ladies besides the hostess at Madame 
Geoffrin’s petits soupers were the Comtesse de Brionne, 
the Marquise de Duras, and the fascinating Comtesse 
d’Egmont; who, says their chronicler, “might well have 
been likened to the three goddesses of Mount Ida.” 
They were among the loveliest women of Paris. The 
young Marquise de Duras had regular features, which, in 
their noble severity, suggested the goddess Juno; the 
Comtesse de Brionne, whose attentions so flattered 
Horace Walpole, “had a perfection of feature and form 
that might have belonged to Venus,” and withal was only 
coldly beautiful; but Madame d’Egmont, with features 
by no means perfect, had the vivacity, wit, and graces 
of her father, and a seductive witchery of her own that 
far surpassed the classic perfections of her friends. 

The Paris to these three goddesses was the haughty 
young Prince Louis de Rohan, who among this company 
showed only his best qualities, and was gay, and pleasant, 
and familiar. He it was who, years later, as Cardinal 
Prince played such a conspicuous and lamentable part in 
the famous— or infamous!—affair of the Diamond 
Necklace. 

But those sad years were far away in these spring- 
tide days, when youth, and wit, and beauty, and charm 
gathered together at Madame Geoffrin’s petits soupers ! 

The ageing hostess looked with a kindly eye on 
their fresh young faces, and knowing the pitfalls that 
were round them in Parisian society, would assure them 
that “love could be only a passing sentiment.” 

At which they would laugh with the superior 
knowledge of youth on such questions; Madame 
d’Egmont thinking, perhaps, that if she only could 
have married the man she loved, instead of the old 
noble her father had chosen for her, love might have 
lasted for ever... 

But Madame Geoffrin did not mind their laughter. 
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“ Love,” she said, “was only tolerable in first youth, 
as a simple road towards pure friendship, which was the 
one thing worthy to occupy a right-thinking heart, the 
sole thing capable of assuring a respectable old age.” 

Her company would laugh again, applaud her 
counsels, thank her for them—and keep their own 
beliefs ! 

Then Madame Geoffrin would smile too, and tell 
them that she had not much faith in the efficacy of her 
sermons, for she had preached the same thing all her life 
without converting any one! 

When the supper was over they would beg Marmontel 
to read his newest “Moral Tale,” and we may readily 
believe the author when he says: 

“JT confess that no success ever flattered me so 
sensibly as that which these readings obtained in this 
little circle, where wit, taste, beauty, all the graces, were 
my judges, or, rather, my applauders. . . . What 
enraptured me was to see the most beautiful eyes in the 
world swimming in tears at the little touching scenes 
where I made love or nature weep.” 


CHAPTER XXyel 


Voltaire’s Letters to Madame Geoffrin—The Judgment of Abbeville—The 
Death of the Chevalier de la Barre—Mademoiselle Clairon and the King 
of Poland. 


MONG the many letters which were sent to 
Madame Geoffrin from her friends during her visit 

to Poland, she received two from Voltaire, who had left 
the Court of Frederick of Prussia, and had established 
himself at Ferney, from whence he kept a keen eye on 
all that was going on in Paris. He also made a much 
freer use of his pen in his Swiss retreat than would have 
been possible had he lived in France, for his frank and 
scathing comments on public scandals would have speed- 
ily brought him to the Bastille had his dwelling been 
within the jurisdiction of the most Christian King, Louis 
Xv. His first letter to Madame Geoffrin was to beg a sub- 
scription for Sirven, whose case was similar to that of Calas. 
The King of Poland responded generously with 
two hundred ducats, and Madame Geoffrin contributed 
what she called her widow’s mite, which she sent with 
a flattering letter to the Patriarch of Ferney. Voltaire 
was evidently well pleased with the sympathy and 
substantial help, for, just a month later; he wrote again 
in burning indignation, demanding their sympathy in a 
fresh outrage that was horrifying all Paris—for the 


moment. 
‘*FERNEY, NEAR GENEVA, 
26th August 1766. 


“The same reason, Madame, which prevents me from 
making the same journey as you, is also why I did not 
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immediately answer the letter with which you honoured 
me on the 25th of July. 

“T have only known you, Madame, by the most noble 
sentiments and by the most generous actions. You 
deserve well the friendship of a king who is worthy to 
be one. Your journey must be, in France, a great epoch 
for all those who think. You are witness of all that a 
philosopher-king does for the happiness of his country. 
We have comic operas in Paris, but wisdom is in the 
North, and, with all our frivolous gaiety, there are more 
atrocities among us than among any other people. 

“You have perhaps heard of those five young men 
of very good family, whom the Grand Chamber of Paris, 
with a majority of fifteen against ten, has condemned to 
die in the flames after having had their tongues pulled 
out and their hands cut off. The eldest of these young 
men is twenty-one, and the youngest fifteen. Their 
crime was that they did not lift their hats before a pro- 
cession of capuchins, that they sung two songs which 
were made twenty-five years ago, and that they held 
impious discourse. 

“What punishment, then, can be inflicted on those 
who have killed their fathers and mothers? And how 
is it that a majority of five voices suffices to condemn 
citizens to die in the most horrible tortures? 

“Some one has sent me the interrogatory of those 
unfortunates: the crime consisted solely in what I have 
told you. The King of Prussia has written to me that, 
if a similar offence had been committed in his kingdom, 
he would have condemned the delinquents to harangue 
the capuchins with lifted hats, and sing psalms instead 
of the obscene songs of which they were accused. 

“Fight advocates have in vain made an excellent 
memorial in favour of those unhappy young men. It is 
pretended that the Parlement of Paris wishes to give an 
example of its zeal for religion at this time when twenty 
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bishops’ charges accuse it of sacrificing religion to its 
hate against the clergy. 

“It is true that’ only one young man has been 
executed, because the others have taken flight. That 
young man was grandson of a lieutenant-general of the 
armies of the King; he had never committed but that 
offence; he died with the courage of Socrates, without 
any feebleness and without any ostentation; and it is 
believed that if he had lived he would have become an 
excellent general officer. 

“That is where we are! People will talk of these 
horrors for two days, and then forget them for ever. 

“T implore your support, Madame, with that of His 
Majesty. I beg you to present him my letter—-Accept 
my very sincere respect, “ VOLTAIRE.” 


Madame Geoffrin was not pleased with this letter. 
In commenting on it to the King of Poland, she says, 
with some asperity, “ Voltaire’s letter seems stale and 
common. When once he gets anything into his head 
he is beside himself. The judgment of Abbeville makes 
him crazy. He is sure it is cruel, and that the repara- 
tion which the King of Prussia would have commanded 
would have been sufficient. I believe I have forgotten 
to show your Majesty an exclamation of Voltaire 
against us French people, that one of my friends wrote 
to me some days before my departure. Here is the 
extractl 5155. 

But the extract that had so annoyed Madame 
Geoffrin has been lost. She did not object to sending 
a contribution to the sufferers in the Sirven affair; she 
was always glad to relieve distress. But to have her 
name mixed up in any public protest against the law 
was another matter; it was absolutely repugnant to all 
her instincts. 

She shrank from disturbance of any kind; “she 
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avoided everything that exposed her to the shock of 
human passions.” “Hence,” says Marmontel, “her 
indolent timidity whenever a good office required 
courage. The man for whom, with a full heart, she 
would have freely opened her purse, was not equally 
sure of the support of her tongue.” 

She knew Voltaire. She was aware beforehand of 
what fierce denunciations would be poured from his safe 
retreat at Ferney on the heads of those who were respon- 
sible for the judgment of Abbeville, and she, in full view 
of Versailles, so to speak, had no desire to pose publicly, 
with the King of Poland, as one of his sympathetic 
supporters. 

Her almost callous indifference to the atrocity appears 
somewhat surprising in a woman of benevolent instincts 
and a truly tender heart. But the judgment that to-day 
seems so horrible and barbarous, was then only a little 
more severe than common. People were burned alive, 
broken on the wheel, tortured, and torn in pieces on the 
Place de la Greve, in full view of a deeply interested but 
by no means horrified public, with a frequency which 
inured them to such sights. Ladies of the highest rank, 
princes and gentlemen of the Court, would not seldom 
occupy the windows of the Hétel de Ville or those of 
the neighbouring mansions that “gave” on to the Place 
de la Gréve on such occasions, with the same sang froid 
that they would go to the Opera or to the Comédie 
Francaise. 

And Madame Geoffrin, far away in Vienna, féted and 
flattered by the highest Viennese society, could only 
regard it as one among the many events that served at 
intervals “to make Voltaire beside himself.” 

But it was, nevertheless, one of those judicial crimes 
of which Voltaire, in his denunciations against the Church, 
made such a terrible weapon! Which served to inflame 
still further all thinking men against a religion that 
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could countenance such atrocities in the name of the 
gentle Christ its Founder. 

The philosophers who gathered at her weekly dinners 
were not so unmoved, and had she been at home, would 
probably have awakened Madame to a deeper sense of 
the crime. Grimm, in his weekly chronicle, gives pages 
to the circumstance, and one perceives the hot indigna- 
tion that is simmering under his recital. He remarks 
emphatically, “ It will descend to posterity as the most 
disgraceful monument existing of horrible cruelty, per- 
petrated in the midst of an age which boasts so loudly 
of its philosophy and enlightenment.” 

The facts were terrible indeed. “In the night 
between the eighth and ninth of August 1765, a wooden 
cross, which was erected upon the bridge at Abbeville, 
was mutilated by some strokes of a sabre or hanger. 
This,” says Grimm, “ to a blind and superstitious people, 
was a subject of great scandal. The Bishop of Amiens, 
one of the most fanatical of all the bishops in France, 
immediately went with his clergy in procession to the 
spot, to expiate this pretended crime by a number of 
superstitious ceremonies,” 

Admonitions were published by the clergy, exhorting 
whoever had done it to confess his crime under pain of 
eternal damnation; or even, if he had had no hand in 
the matter, to reveal whether he knew anything con- 
cerning it. 

It was a grand heresy hunt, and more than a hundred 
fanatics came forward in response to this appeal, but not 
one word of actual charge could be brought against any 
individual, though several of them made vague state- 
ments against a few of the young men belonging to the 
principal families in the town. 

The accusations were ridiculously indefinite, but the 
result was that five young men of Abbeville were brought 
before the court. The question of the mutilation of the 
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cross was no longer mentioned. During the inquiry 
into that (which led to nothing), the fanatics of the town 
discovered the following damning facts against the youths, 
of whom the youngest was fifteen. They were charged 
(1) with having passed close to the Holy Sacrament 
without lifting their hats or falling on their knees ; 
(2) with having uttered blasphemies against God, the 
Holy Eucharist, the Holy Virgin, and other saints; 
(3) with having sung two impious songs; (4) with 
having testified marks of respect and veneration for 
impure and infamous books; (5) with having pro- 
faned the sign of the cross and the benedictions used 
in church, 

“The two songs,” adds Grimm, “which the accused 
are said to have sung, have been popular for one hundred 
years at least, and are often heard in garrison towns 
among the soldiers. It was a journeyman hairdresser 
who, prompted by the admonitions of the clergy, declared 
that he had heard the Chevalier de la Barre hum these 
songs one morning while he was dressing his hair.” 

Charged with these ridiculous accusations, the young 
men were summoned to the court of Abbeville; but 
three of the five escaped to England, and only two, 
John Francis le Fevre, Chevalier de la Barre, and a 
youth named Moisnel, were arrested. The former was 
found guilty, and condemned to make the amende 
honorable, to have his tongue cut out, his head cut off, 
and his body burnt to ashes! 

The grief and horror of the friends of the Chevalier 
de la Barre on hearing this brutal sentence may be 
imagined. But there was still one hope left to them. It 
was necessary that criminal sentences should be confirmed 
by a decree of the Parlement in whose jurisdiction they 
were given, and they felt almost certain that Paris, more 
enlightened than the provinces, would cry shame on such 
proceedings and refuse to confirm the barbarous sentence. 
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They proposed also to print memorials, and by distribut- 
ing them all over Paris, to try to excite public sympathy. 

Such a course, unfortunately, did not commend itself 
to M. le Févre d’Ormesson, the lawyer in whose hands 
the defence had been placed. He was a near relative of 
the young Chevalier de la Barre, and, quite convinced 
that the Parlement of Paris would never ratify such an 
outrageous sentence, he counselled his clients to keep the 
matter as quiet as possible, thinking that both the young 
man and his friends would be glad afterwards if such 
a deplorable affair was not made more public than 
necessary. 

On the 4th of June the case was brought before 
the Parlement of Paris. One member, M. Pellot, a 
Councillor of the Grand Chamber, got up and made 
an informal defence of the two young men accused ; 
he declared that, considering their youth and other 
circumstances, they ought to be discharged. 

But Parlement judged otherwise. The Chief 
President, who presided, had a personal quarrel with 
M. le Fevre d’Ormesson, and, mainly owing to this, it 
was said, the scandalous sentence was confirmed. 

Eight advocates drew up an appeal against the 
confirmation of this horrible sentence, and there is 
little doubt that some personal or party feeling was a 
factor in the matter, for Parlement, deeply offended that 
its decision should be impugned, summoned _ these 
humane advocates for the purpose of having them 
severely reprimanded by the Chief President. 

But the advocates took a firm stands They declared 
that if the least step were taken against them because of 
this appeal, the whole body of advocates would quit the 
bar. 

Parlement grew calmer under these threats, but it did 
not interfere to save the life of the young Chevalier de la 
Barre. Every copy of the appeal was bought up; all 
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talk on the subject was stifled as far as was possible, and 
the Chevalier was put to death on the Ist July 1766, to 
the lasting disgrace of the Church that could organise 
such a scandalous proceeding, and to the legal body that 
could bring the affair to such a terrible issue. The King, 
as usual, did nothing. When he was petitioned to 
pardon and save the Chevalier, he replied, with his 
affectation of religion which was so useful when his own 
pleasures were not in question, “ How can I pardon him 
who has offended against his divine Majesty ?” 

Another letter, sent to the King of Poland not long 
after this, was evidently the outcome of Madame 
Geoffrin’s visit. Mademoiselle Clairon, who had retired 
from the French stage in some pique, was apparently 
fired with the idea of gaining fresh laurels in Poland. If 
Madame Geoffrin, an elderly private individual, with no 
particular talent of any kind, could be received at 
European courts with such ¢é/at, what excitement, what 
enthusiasm might not Clairon rouse ?—Clairon who for 
years had been the greatest theatrical star in Paris, 
and therefore of the world! 

She had been friendly with Prince Repnin, one of 
the King of Poland’s ministers at Paris, and she wrote 
him a letter, which she showed first of all to Madame 
Geoffrin. After reminding him of their old friendship, 
she wrote: “I will hide nothing from you. From all 
that I have heard, the King of Poland excites my 
curiosity ; I should like to admire him after seeing him 
myself. I cannot quite make my ideas agree upon a 
person who is gallant, popular, compassionate, great, a 
good friend, and a king. . . . It is necessary to see that 
combination to realise it. Helovestalent,l amtold.... 
If the play amuses him, why should I not appear before 
him in some of my réles? It would be a means of 
seeing him. My principal study has been all my life to 
seek to know mankind; if he offers such a fine model, 
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I shall profit by it, and become still better... . My 
fortune is moderate but sufficient; I am actuated only 
by the desire that my journey should cost me nothing. 
It is for Your Excellency to decide what I should do. 
I propose to stay about three months, and to give about 
a dozen representations.” 

When this letter reached the King of Poland, he was 
in a seething turmoil of difficulties with his nobles; and, 
much as he desired to have the great Clairon at his 
Court, all the daily circumstances of his life were too 
uncertain just then to encourage her project. To Prince 
Repnin he made this reply, which he repeated in a letter 
to Madame Geoffrin : 

“You know better than IJ, whether in three months 
from now I shall be able to hear her. In case of any 
misfortune happening to me, you would have to take care 
of her ; and since she has written to you, you must reply. 
To see and hear Clairon in Warsaw is one of those unique 
things in life that I should assuredly desire if it were 
possible, but I do not wish to deceive her.” 

When it was decided that Clairon should not visit 
Warsaw, Madame Geoffrin wrote dryly : 

“Your Majesty, in your letter of the 13th, appeared 
to me greatly to regret being obliged to postpone to 
another time the journey of La Clairon. I acted con- 
scientiously and in good faith in trying to arrange the 
first plan, But I say, also in good faith to your Majesty, 
that it is a very costly business to set that demoiselle 
going, in spite of her sentiments of disinterestedness, and 
that I will not be mixed up in any way with another 
journey if it is still in question.” 

And with this outspoken opinion from Madame 
Geoffrin the matter was finally concluded. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Madame Geoffrin’s Enemies—The Princesse de Rebecq—L’ homme dangereux 
—The Guasco Letters—The Comtesse de Guiche and Madame Geoffrin. 


MONG so much success and good fortune, so many 
friends and pleasant acquaintances, Madame 
Geoffrin would have been more than human had she not 
found here and there some envious detractor or bitter- 
tongued enemy. : 

When, in 1760, she was satirised under the name of 
Cydalise in Palissot’s play Les philosophes, polite Paris 
had no difficulty in recognising her, and there were not a 
few who rejoiced that she should be publicly held up to 
ridicule. De Goncourt tells the story that the Princesse 
de Rebecq, almost dying when Palissot began the play, 
asked nothing more of Heaven than to be allowed to live 
till its first representation. “ Then,” said the Princesse 
piously, “I shall be able to die, saying, ‘ Lord, now let thy 
servant depart, for mine eyes have seen revenge !’” 

Palissot, in 1769, tried to get another comedy in 
three acts, L’homme dangereux, produced at the Comedie 
Francaise. But Madame Geoffrin heard that it was 
nothing less than a sequel to Les philosophes, in which 
she and her society would again be satirised for the 
amusement of the Parisian public. Madame Geoffrin 
was by this time a woman of enormous influence, not 
only in her own immediate circle, but in the beau monde 
who frequented her salon; and being also a woman of 
prompt action and almost masculine strength of will, 
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Suard, one of the younger literary men among her 
weekly convives, took the matter in hand. He wrote to 
M. de Sartine, the chief of police, and declared that the 
play was a miserable libel, and that if the philosophers 
were dangerous people and enemies of society, “ it would 
be more suitable to put them in prison than upon the 
stage; to have them punished by the magistrates, and 
not by M. Palissot.” 

The protest was successful, and the piece was with- 
drawn, which faintly indicates to what extent Paris, and 
France generally, was governed by privilege and the 
influence of those in power. 

But it was when she was at the height of her fame, 
shortly after her visit to the King of Poland, when, as the 
personal friend of a sovereign of Europe, the correspond- 
ent of an Empress, and the most celebrated hostess in 
Paris, she held a unique position among the women of 
her native city, that a sudden thunderbolt was launched 
by a secret enemy. He had chosen his time well to 
throw discredit on a lady, who, not long before, had been 
the observed of all Europe. 

Madame Geoffrin’s life had been so blameless, so 
absolutely correct in that vicious age, when vice itself was 
treated with the respect usually given to virtue; she had 
been so devoted to seeking the good of others rather than 
her own ends, that even malice could find little with 
which to reproach her. But a good and honourable life 
was no protection against the spite and ill-will of a 
malignant enemy. | . 

In 1767 the Lettres familiéres of Montesquieu were 
published, twelve years after his death. The celebrated 
author of L’esprit des lois was renowned throughout 
Europe, and copies of the book were eagerly bought. 
Horace Walpole, writing to his friend Sir Horace Mann, 
says: “Your other present of ‘ Montesquieu’s Letters’ 
was very agreeable too; I could not go to bed till I had 
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finished them, at nearly three in the morning; and yet 
there is very little in them but ease and graces. I am 
a little scandalised at the notes, which, though very true, 
are too bitter considering the persons are alive. Madame 
Geoffrin will be much hurt; indeed, the letters themselves 
that regard her are very mortifying; and I think it is 
cruel to publish private letters while the persons concerned 
in them are living. . . . Will you tell me where these 
Letters were printed, and whose the notesare? You may 
safely Madame Geoffrin and the Duchess d’Aiguillon 
were very obliging to me at Paris, and I am sorry they 
will be vexed; but I have no particular friendship with 
them, and you may be sure I shall never mention it. I 
have not even lent the book to anybody (though it 
amused me enough to read it twice), lest my Lady Hervey 
should hear of it, who loves them both.” 

This comment is not a little bewildering to the 
reader of to-day. He turns over the Lettres familiéres 
of President Montesquieu, which, by the way, are 
singularly dull, and finds only the slightest, most harmless 
references to Madame Geoffrin ; he looks at the date, and 
sees it is 1767, precisely the date when Horace Walpole 
read his copy. A translation is consulted, but that gives 
no key to the mystery. 

The explanation is a piquant illustration of the 
practical brain, the energy, the determined strength of 
will that Madame Geoffrin possessed and could use when 
occasion required. A little volume entitled Lettres 
familiéres, by President Montesquieu, was published in 
Florence in 1767, with certain anonymous explanatory 
footnotes, which easily proved the Abbé Guasco to have 
been the editor. 

This Abbé Guasco “called himself a Piedmontese 
gentleman,” says Collé, who adds that he “ believes him 
to be a villain”” He was something of an adventurer, 
who had been employed by Montesquieu, it was said, in 
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proof-reading and in certain translations for his great 
work Lesprit des lois. Ue insinuated himself into the 
great man’s confidence, and was taken by him to 
Madame Geoffrin’s salon, following which, with her 
usual hospitality, she invited him to her Wednesday 
dinners. 

His manners evidently did not reach the standard 
of propriety that Madame Geoffrin exacted from her 
intimate guests. He himself explains to Montesquieu 
that, because of his coarseness of speech one day at 
dinner, Madame Geoffrin refused to admit him to her 
house. But there was another, and even more discredit- 
able reason current among the habitués of the house in 
the rue Saint-Honoré. 

He had several times been seen hanging about the 
ante-chambers of certain foreign ambassadors, and, justly 
or unjustly, he was, in the general opinion of Madame 
Geoffrin’s guests, nothing less than a spy in the pay of 
some foreign power. 

Collé, in his Journal, says that after this discovery the 
next time he presented himself at Madame Geoffrin’s he 
was refused admittance. But such a man was not easily 
repulsed. He tried, with native impudence, to force his 
way into the hall, but was ignominiously taken by the 
shoulders by Madame Geoffrin’s servants and hurried 
into the street. 

Guasco, enraged at the affront, wrote at once to 
Montesquieu about the affair, giving, as its reason, his 
own version of his coarse speech at her table. Montes- 
quieu, angry at the insult to his friend, sént him replies, 
in which he made several disagreeable references to 
Madame Geoffrin : 


“DE LA BREDR, 8¢4 Dec, 1754. 


“T am very astonished, my dear friend, at the 
behaviour of Madame Geoffrin. .. . I reproach myself 
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with not having warned you not to go there again. 
Where is the hospitality? Where is the morality of 
such a proceeding? What men of letters will be safe 
from insult in that house, if one is to depend thus on her 
caprice. She has nothing with which to reproach you, 
I am sure. ... After all, what was it that you did? 
She does not give the tone to Parisian society !” 


In another letter dated from Paris, January 1755, 
Montesquieu writes again on the same subject. One can 
see the salonicre talking to the president with “a mocking 
air,’ as if he too must know what an impostor the abbé 
is; one can imagine, too, her surprise at finding the 
president, so long her friend, taking sides against her 
with the truculent abbé, © 

. “Madame Geoffrin has been to my house,” he 
says, “it appears to me for the purpose of sounding me; 
she did not fail to bring you on the carpet with a 
mocking air; but I cut her short, and made her under- 
stand how much I was shocked at her conduct towards 
my friend, whom she knows I esteem and love. She 
was a little surprised; our conversation was not long, 
and I propose to break with her altogether. I would 
not have supposed her capable of so much spite and 
baseness.” 

The notes explaining these letters, were long and 
more offensive than the letters, and in addition to this 
insult, an article on the Lettres familiéres appeared in the 
Gazette de Hollandé, written, there is no question, by the 
abbé himself. It referred to Madame Geoffrin in the 
most disgraceful terms. She, who only a year before 
had been entertained by royalty with every mark of 
distinction, was now referred to as “the fishwoman of 
the fashionable world,” the “lady of charity to men of 
letters,” and similar insulting phrases. 

Madame Geoffrin and her many friends were justly 
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indignant. The manner in which her old friend 
Montesquieu had written of her was sufficiently wound- 
ing; and even though the Abbé de Guasco had little 
enough credit in Paris, the things he had published could 
not but tarnish her fair fame. 

Her plan of action was soon formed. Swiftly and 
unobtrusively she sent, or went herself to those shops 
where the book was on sale, and caused every available 
copy of the edition to be bought up. This was so 
effectually managed that the scandal-loving Collé 
mentions in his Journal that he was not able to procure 
the book anywhere in Paris. 

But this was not all. In order to complete her work 
thoroughly, she caused another edition to be printed 
secretly and immediately, at her own expense, bearing 
the same imprint, and an exact copy of the original 
Lettres familiéres, except for the omission of the Letters 
liv., lv., and Ivii., and other objectionable passages both 
in the text and notes; so that with the shortest delay 
possible, the curious were able to buy copies of the 
famous Lettres familiéres, though to their surprise— 
and perhaps annoyance !—they contained not a single 
scandalous reference to Madame Geoffrin ! 

She then turned her attention to the article in the 
Gazette. That journal circulated over the greater part 
of Europe, and as the following scandalous notice of the 
Lettres had appeared, a refutation was necessary. Collé 
in his Journal, says that in the Gazette de Hollande for 
October 1767 was this notice: 

“Some copies are distributed foo of the collected 
letters of the famous President Montesquieu, in which are 
several injurious references to Madame Geoffrin, whom 
extraordinary and unforeseen circumstances have rendered 
celebrated in so short a time; it is very disagreeable for 
a person so sensitive as she to public opinion to see 
herself called La Geoffrin, femmelette acaridtre, méchante, 
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etc., and that by such a great man, whom she once counted 
among her friends. Those mischievous phrases are 
repeated with pleasure by many people whom Madame 
Geoffrin has perhaps displeased by her too great celebrity ; 
she is commonly called the jishwife of polite society, the 
lady of charity of literature, etc., but she can afford to 
despise such malicious sobriquets, for her correspondence 
with crowned heads has made her famous throughout 
Europe. It is said that, repulsed by literary people, that 
is to say, by their want of docility, and that of the artists 
whom she protects, and fearing besides, the disturbances 
in which she will be embroiled because of their impru- 
dence, she intends to break her connection with them, 
and to admit to her society only the most influential 
people of the Court and town, which will make her house 
one of the most agreeable in Paris.” 

The article was all the more injurious because of the 
insidious mixture of truth with scurrilous insinuation, 
and Madame Geoffrin lost no time in writing with 
indignation to the Duc de Choiseul, then in the full tide 
of his famous ministry. Thanks to his instructions to 
the French minister at the Hague, says M. de Ségur, 
who gives a full account of the episode, “the editor of 
the Gazette published a formal disavowal of what had 
appeared in his paper concerning Madame Geoffrin.” 

Three weeks after the sarcastic and insulting notice 
by the Abbé de Guasco, the Gazette published the 
following :— 

“We are assured that what related to Madame de 
Geoffrin in the supplement of our Gaze/te of the third of 
this month, is entirely false and calumnious; and we are 
convinced that the letters attributed to the late M. de 
Montesquieu are fictitious. We here retract what we 
have written. It is an act of homage which we owe to 
the truth, and which we besides render with pleasure to 
the personal merit of Madame de Geoffrin.” 
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It was a very handsome withdrawal on the part of 
the Gazette, and the editor embellished with a compli- 
mentary and aristocratic de her quite plebeian surname. 
But the Abbé de Guasco did not find it such pleasant 
reading; he protested that the letters were genuine, and, 
as he was evidently a man who set considerable store on 
having his full pound of flesh, another complete edition 
of the Lettres was published at Rome in 1773, which 
public opinion set to the credit of the abbé. 

Madame Geoffrin could not, it may be well under- 
stood, please all Paris. There were women, even among 
the high-born dames of the Court, who envied this 
bourgeoise her extraordinary vogue, her courtesies from 
kings, her correspondence with the great Empress of the 
North, and they did not fail, one can easily believe, to 
give proofs of their malice when occasion offered, to 
humble her if opportunity came their way. 

In the Correspondance Littéraire of La Harpe we find 
this little record of a rebuff given to Madame Geoffrin 
by one of the great ladies of Paris who could not forgive 
her her success, and would never forget the obscurity of 
her birth. One knows, too, that Madame Geoffrin was 
brusque and imperious; much more used to having court 
paid to her, than to paying court to other people; and her 
manners had not quite the elaborate, artificial polish of 
those customary in the deau monde. The anecdote gives 
incidentally a picture peculiar to the times, when ladies 
and gentlemen at their toilet received not only their 
friends and admirers, but merchants of every description ; 
dressmakers with the latest novelty in silks, or tulles, or 
brocades ; milliners with the most seductive bonnets; 
jewellers with the latest specimens of their art in snuff 
boxes, donbonniéres, rings, and watches; lacemakers, 
fanmakers, linen merchants, who would all crowd the 
ante-chambers, and line the staircase, and chatter noisily 
as they waited for the opportunity of finding their way to 
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monsieur or madame, to tempt them with their novelties. 
It was really the /angue mauvaise of Collé, who originally 
told the story: 

“Madame Geoffrin went one morning to pay a visit 
to the Duchesse de Chevreuse. She was at her toilet, 
surrounded by merchants of both sexes, and furnishers 
of all kinds, who were standing about. Madame 
Geoffrin bowed to Madame de Chevreuse, hardly giving 
herself time to do it, then paying no attention to any one 
else, she drew out an arm-chair, seated herself, and began 
abruptly about the affair on which she had come. 

“ Madame la Comtesse de Guiche, who was often about 
the streets on foot in the morning, and who was always 
very shabbily dressed when out walking, was mixed up 
by chance in the crowd of shopkeepers who were waiting 
there ; this woman of quality, shocked, as she might well 
be, at the impertinent ease of the bourgeoise, pulled one 
of the waiting-women of Madame de Chevreuse by the 
sleeve, and made her a deep courtesy. The servant, 
laughing, immediately made a courtesy to the Comtesse 
de Guiche, who exclaimed, ‘Ah, you bow to people, 
Adelaide! You are polite. You have evidently been 
well brought up.’ 

“One can well imagine what must have been the 
embarrassment of Madame Geoffrin when she cast her 
eyes on Madame de Guiche, and what would be the rest 
of the scene!” 

But such annoyances held a mere fractional, almost 
infinitesimal part in Madame Geoffrin’s serene and 
honoured existence. By almost all the diarists of the 
time she is mentioned with the sincere respect she so 
truly merited, and such little shadows of detraction and 
envy were only the necessary concomitants of her 
brilliant and unexampled successes. 


CHAPTER XXIX 


The Banker’s Wife in the Marais Quarter—Madame Geoffrin and Madame 
Necker—A Scolding Letter—Suard and Madame Geoffrin—A Quarrel 
and a Reconciliation. 


us ADAME GEOFFRIN continues to scold me, to 
her great satisfaction and mine also,” wrote 
Madame Necker to Grimm, when he was visiting the 
Empress Catherine at the Court of St. Petersburg; and 
never is her scolding propensity more freely indulged in 
by the elder lady than when she is writing to the nervous 
self-conscious wife of the celebrated Swiss banker. 

When Suzanne Curchod, the learned and pretty 
daughter of a Swiss pastor, rose suddenly from her 
humble position as companion to Madame de Vermenoux, 
to wealth, if not position, as the wife of the well-known 
banker of the Marais quarter, she desired greatly to hold 
a salon. 

She had already been the queen of a small literary 
society which, years before, she and her young com- 
panions had formed, while she was at home with her 
father, who was a pastor in Lausanne. But Madame 
Necker soon discovered that it was not quite so easy to 
attract a literary society to her house in Paris, as it had 
been to gather the local wits and raw theological students 
to the meetings at the modest parsonage. 

“Perhaps their house was in the wrong quarter of 
the town,” she reflected. “People probably did not care 
to come to the rue Michel-le-Comte.” She persuaded 
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furnished hotel in the rue Clery, and there she soon 
gathered round her Marmontel, Grimm, the Abbé 
Morellet, Suard, and others of the small group of 
philosophers who held such a remarkable position in the 
intellectual world of Paris. 

Writing to his northern princes in 1770, Grimm says: 

“ Sister Necker makes it known that she will always 
give a dinner on Fridays. The Church (the philosophers) 
will go there because of the esteem it has for her and her 
husband ; it wishes it could say the same of her cook!” 

Friday was not the day that Madame Necker would 
have chosen; but all the other days of the week were 
already set apart for dinners to which her philosophical 
friends went regularly. Madame Geoffrin had her 
Mondays and Wednesdays; Helvetius, the rich and 
amiable fermier-général, author of the celebrated De 
Pesprit, gave a dinner on Tuesdays; Thursdays and 
Sundays were the days when Baron d’Hoibach enter- 
tained, and there only remained Friday for her dinner, 
though with more respect for religion than some of her 
guests, she always provided a plat mazgre for the faithful 
few. 

The little Abbé Galiani, with a pen which was 
scarcely less free than his tongue, has left a vivid picture 
of her Fridays. On his return to Naples, after ten years 
in Paris as secretary to his embassy, he finds himself in 
a desert among fifty thousand Neapolitans, and writes 
with sprightly melancholy: 

“ There is never a Friday that I am not with you in 
spirit. I arrive and I find you one minute arranging 
your dress; the next, you are lying upon the sofa. I 
seat myself at your feet. Thomas groans to himself 
quietly ; Morellet storms with passion; Grimm and 
Suard laugh heartily; and my dear Comte de Creutz 
perceives nothing. Marmontel thinks the example 
is worthy to be followed; you, Madame, make two of 
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your most graceful virtues, modesty and politeness, war 
against each other, and in this mood you think I ama 
little monster, more embarrassing than hateful. Dinner 
is announced. We go out; the others eat meat, I 
abstain. But I eat so much of that green Scotch cod- 
fish of which I am very fond, that I get indigestion, 
while I am admiring the ardour with which the Abbé 
Morellet cuts up the turkey. We rise from table and 
drink our coffee, every one speaking at the same time. 
The Abbé Raynal agrees with me that Boston and 
English America is for ever separated from England; 
and at the same moment Creutz and Marmontel agree 
that Grétry is the Pergolése of France. M. Necker 
thinks it is all very well, but he drops his head and 
goes out. Such are my Fridays.” 

With his own light touch he has hit off each 
character, giving the subjects also that were then 
absorbing the Parisian mind. The musical controversy, 
which was in some quarters far more serious than 
politics; the English crisis in America, the result of 
which he so truly foresaw, a result which was some 
years later so encouraging to Frenchmen in their own 
efforts to throw off the yoke of a despotic monarchical 
government. 

Madame Necker spared no pains to attract people 
to her Fridays, but though, unlike Madame Geoffrin, she 
did not exclude ladies from motives of policy, she found 
at first that very few ladies were willing to grace her 
reunions. < 

In summer, her Fridays were held at St Ouen, their 
country house on the Seine, between Paris and Saint- 
Denis, and all the invited guests were brought from 
Paris, and sent back again in the carriage of Madame 
Necker. 

Madame Geoffrin, then at the height of her fame, 
and foremost among Parisian saloniéres, was among the 
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first to give the young Madame Necker countenance and 
encouragement, a fact which has been mentioned many 
times to her credit, for few women would have been so 
free from jealousy as to help a sister saloniére, not yet 
thirty, beautiful, rich, and intellectual. But Madame 
Geoffrin was above small feminine jealousies; she was 
sure, too, of her own paramount position ; and the younger 
woman, in her own gushing manner, was very grateful to 
the elder lady. To some sentimental outpouring of the 
young Madame Necker, Madame Geoffrin sends this 
sober reply : 

. .. “I did not wish to reply to your affectionate 
letter quite at once, in order that the sentiments it 
aroused in me might have time to settle down. I also 
have had my enthusiasms. I have both seen and felt 
the inconvenience of them, and that is why I do not 
wish to encourage them now. I have experienced enough 
to make a volume. I will come and embrace you as 
soon as I am able.” ... 

But Madame Necker again and again called down 
a scolding on her impetuous head from the sage and 
well-balanced Madame Geoffrin. She was always in 
some turmoil of feeling, filled with enthusiasm or 
sentimental grief; and her older friend did not hesitate 
to attempt at least to correct the faults that marred 
what would otherwise have been a fine and admirable 
character. 

One may gather from the letter of Madame Geoffrin 
what unstinted and enthusiastic flattery the banker’s 
wife had been sending her, and how mortified her vanity 
must have been to receive this chilling reproof to her 
beautiful high-flown sentiments. 

After a few words about her health, Madame 
Geoffrin writes : 

... “As Iam bound to complain without cause, I 
am compelled to fulfil my vocation by telling her that 
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she is incorrigible. She is always infatuated; she is 
never cool and reserved. 

“Do you know, my pretty one, that your exaggerated 
praises distress, instead of pleasing and flattering me. I 
am always afraid your enthusiasm will pass off. You 
will then judge me to be so different from what you 
believed me, that you will punish me for your own 
mistake, and allow me no merit at all. 

“JT have my virtues and my good qualities, but I have 
also many faults. Of these I am perfectly well aware, 
and every day I endeavour to correct them. 

“My dear friend, I beg of you to lessen your ex- 
cessive admiration. Do you not know that you humiliate 
me; and that surely is not your intention. 

“ The angels think very little about me, and I do not 
trouble myself about them. Their praise or their blame 
is indifferent to me, for I shall not come in their way; 
but what I do desire is that you should love me, and 
take me as you find me.” 

Madame Geoffrin was keenly desirous that people 
should always “take her as they found her.” She never 
moulded her ways, or thoughts, or speech, to suit the 
company she might be in; her character was always 
strong enough to dare to express itself. 

When her guests, always a very mixed assemblage, 
grew somewhat excited over political questions or 
personal grievances, Madame did not weakly go with 
the tide, as did Madame d’Epinay; nor control them by 
the exquisite fimesse that formed so great a part of 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse’s secret of ruling. She 
let it be quite clearly and forcibly understood that 
certain things might not be discussed at her table; and 
her unwritten laws grew in time to be a rigid code 
imposed on all her guests, 

Her intercourse with Madame Necker, however, was 
not entirely adulation on one side, and reproof on the 
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other. She was pleased and perhaps touched with the 
warmth of feeling that the younger woman showed, and 
very soon after their friendship began she one day wrote: 

“You are to me a most charming housewife; it is 
not very long since I knew you, and I consider you now 
as one of my oldest friends.” Which is high testimony 
to the pure and honourable character of Madame Necker, 
for was not Madame Geoffrin, by common consent of 
her contemporaries, the best judge of character in Paris? 

As the friendship grew, Madame Geoffrin would 
sometimes go to eat her soup by the bedside of 
Madame Necker, who, suffering from a nervous complaint, 
was frequently ill, Then, as a mark of great con- 
sideration, she sends two chairs, like those very com- 
fortable ones in her own house which her guests so 
often admired. One is for the housewife herself, the 
other is for M. Necker, of whom she writes: 

“My well-beloved having the same tastes as myself, 
would assuredly always wish to have my chair, and he 
would beat me, as his little daughter does, to make me 
give it up to him. In order that there may be peace 
between us, here is a chair for him also. Both of these 
are made of a convenient height, and because of their 
lightness are easily carried. Their construction is of 
the simplest kind. They were bought at the sale of 
Philemon and Baucis.” 

Madame Geoffrin loved children passionately ; she 
enjoyed talking to them and hearing their naive 
questions and answers. She did not wish the nurses or 
governesses to prompt them. “I would much rather 
hear the nonsense they say than what you dictate,” she 
would tell them, with her usual outspoken bluntness. 

The preceding note gives us a glimpse of her familiar 
intercourse with the Neckers. We can see the preco- 
cious little Germaine Necker, afterwards the voluble 
and celebrated Madame de Staél, taken to the famous 

zt 
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house in the rue Saint-Honoré, beating the elderly lady 
with baby hands, to make her give up the chair she 
desires to sit on herself. 

Madame Geoffrin calls the little one Cinderella, and 
frequently mentions her in her notes to her mother; she 
sometimes says that “if she comes in the evening she will 
whip the mother and give a bon-bon to the little one.” 
These are only slight, fugitive glimpses that we get of 
her relation towards children, but they show her to have 
been a tender womanly woman, as well as the queen 
of a Parisian salon and the féted celebrity at foreign 
courts. 

Madame Necker had a very genuine delight in the 
society of her famous friend. She begged her, with 
characteristic eagerness, to tell her of the celebrated men 
who had helped to make her dinners famous, of the 
great ladies who had contributed to the brilliance of her 
salon, of the witty sayings that had assisted in the 
making or the marring of a reputation. 

It was to Madame Necker that she told her racy 
reminiscences of Fontenelle, and these the younger 
woman noted down among the Pensées of which she left 
so many disjointed fragments. 

She also it was to whom Madame Geoffrin confessed, 
at the age of seventy, “that she corrected herself each 
day of many faults.” The old saloniére, herself so 
active in mind, could not tolerate intellectual or moral 
indolence in others. She ridiculed those people without 
character, who said continually, “We are old, our habits 
are formed.” It was necessary, she said emphatically, 
“that those habits, that bent of mind, should be effaced 
in every period of life.” 

It is remarkable that in the many notes and letters 
which Madame Geoffrin sent to Madame Necker, there 
is hardly a gleam of the humour that bubbles up so 
spontaneously in most of her other correspondence, A 
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great part of it is unmitigated scolding, for which she, as 
well as all her friends, recognised frankly her decided 
penchant. 

Madame Necker had no humour herself, which may 
perhaps have been the cause of its absence in the letters 
of her old friend; but her nervous excitability and 
querulous complaints must surely have been very 
pronounced to call forth such a letter as the following. 
Madame Necker had gone to drink the waters at Mont 
Doré, and Madame Geoffrin had told Thomas, the 
devoted friend of Madame Necker, and one of her own 
regular diners, to send short bulletins of the health of 
the banker’s wife, so that she might not be obliged 
to write letters in return. Instead of which Madame 
Necker herself had written, and not long after received 
this reply from the imperious old lady, who was so used 
to humble compliance from her circle that she resented 
disobedience in its mildest form: 


““PaRIS, 11¢h July 1772. 


“No one knows better, or feels more thoroughly than 
you, my dear and kindest friend, the sweetness and charm 
of friendship, and there is no one who gives better proof 
of it than you do. But you will never know that facility, 
that ease, and that liberty, which gives to society its 
fullest enjoyment. I had made arrangements with our 
dear friend Thomas that he would give me news of your 
doings, simply in bulletin. ... In this way one hears 
about the people in whom one is interested, without 
being obliged to reply. 

“ But how is it possible not to answer the kind and 
charming letter that I have received from you? Still 
I only reply to tell you that it made me sorry, I 
see that it is impossible to change anything in your 
uneasy, restless, and, at the same time, weak character. 

“When I was in Poland, I was then sixty-six years 
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old, and I never went out of my seat. I made then a 
longer journey than that which you are now making. I 
travelled in places where there were no roads, and where 
there was no other lodging than the stable, from which 
the cattle were driven out. We paid our way by giving 
money for uneatable bread and detestable water. But I 
had an object before me, and that object made me every 
day forget the day which had passed. I thought only 
of the discomfort of the moment, and even that was not 
unbearable. 

“Your object is your health. That ought to be 
sufficient to make you able to bear a few days’ incon- 
venience for so great and important an object; for health 
is the first consideration.” .. . 


Then, after a little more scolding, she finishes the 
letter : 


“T appeal to M. Necker and to M. Thomas. My 
dear friends, you are both reasonable people, but you 
must agree that she is unreasonable, and if you let her 
write while she is drinking the waters, they will mount 
to her head. 

“Adieu, my dear friends, it is you two that I 
embrace; as for this fine lady, I say nothing to her, nor 
have I anything to do with her.” 


It was at Madame Necker’s table that seventeen men 
of letters resolved to raise a statue to Voltaire. The 
King of Prussia, the King of Denmark, Rousseau, and 
many others sent willing subscriptions, but Madame 
Geoffrin, so ready with her contributions on most 
occasions, did not approve of it, and, in the face of 
all her enthusiastic Wednesday diners, was not afraid 
to say so. 

Madame Geoffrin ruled as a veritable queen in her 
little social kingdom, and from all her younger friends 
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she exacted unquestioning obedience to her somewhat 
imperious will. While her proteges were guided by her 
advice, all went well; but when, as sometimes happened, 
they took their own wilful way, Madame Geoffrin did 
not hesitate to show her displeasure. She was so 
absolutely certain that her wide experience, her know- 
ledge of character and of the world, her judgment in 
fact, was better worth following than the erratic and 
blind desires of youth, that she was irritated out of her 
customary calm when youth persisted in being guided 
by its own will, and, in the case of Suard, it led toa 
serious breach in their friendship. 

Jean Baptiste Suard, born at Besancon in 1734, 
came to Paris, like many another youth before and 
since, with the ambition of making a living by literature. 
The Abbé Raynal introduced him to the salon of 
Madame Geoffrin, and before long she honoured him 
by entering him on the list of her dinner guests. For 
some years he made a very precarious living, but those 
were palmy days for poor authors, who, if they had 
only a decent suit of clothes in which to appear, could 
always be sure of a dinner or supper at the houses of 
wealthy people who made it a part of their life’s pleasure 
to entertain literary men. 

Madame Geoffrin had a warm interest in the young 
litterateur, who had a certain pride and reserve in his 
character that early gained her respect, and sometimes 
caused her a little annoyance also. 

One day, when he had lost a good appointment 
through some sensitive scruple on his part, she said a 
little sharply in the heat of her anger— 

“When one has no money, one cannot afford to be 
proud.” 

“On the contrary,” replied Suard, “it is then most 
necessary, for without pride one would have nothing.” 

Suard was thirty-five years younger than herself, 
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and, with her usual motherly interest in the young 
men around her, she advanced his fortunes whenever 
she was able to do so. 

On one point Madame made no secret of her 
sentiments. She preached always, with her quite con- 
siderable gifts of speech, against marrying without a 
sufficient and assured income. 3 

“ Think of the poor children,” was her common-sense 
but not always convincing argument to the young people 
who did not give them a thought. 

And it was on this point of marriage that Suard 
gave great displeasure to his prudent and dictatorial 
friend. 

A printing office and bookseller’s shop had been 
opened near the Coméddie Frangaise by a family from 
Lille, named Panckouke, which consisted of two sisters 
and a brother. The shop was very near to the famous 
Café Procope, and it was not long before Panckouke’s 
shop became a quite fashionable meeting-place for 
literary men, 

The younger sister, Amélie, was soon pronounced 
a beauty by the men, who, frequenting the theatres, 
and high society also, had had many opportunities of 
gaining experience on the subject. 

Amélie was barely sixteen, of an exquisite loveliness, 
which, one gathers from the enthusiastic descriptions of 
the men who met her, must have been a beauty of 
mind and soul as well as of feature. 

“She is the only pretty woman of whom I have 
never been amoreux, and it is she whom I have loved 
the most,” said Gatti. 

“JT would give half my geometry,” writes Condorcet, 
“for the talent which she has without knowing it. 
She is eloquent when she is troubled, when any one 
has wounded her heart.” 

Suard was then a year or so over thirty, and he 
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had not met Mademoiselle Panckouke many times 
before he desired, above all other things, to make such 
a pearl among womanhood his wife. 

The young girl felt an equal attraction towards 
him, and after a short acquaintance they decided to risk 
their fortunes in the somewhat bold undertaking of 
marriage. Mademoiselle Panckouke was without that 
most necessary element in a French marriage, a dot, 
while Suard had very little else besides his pen with 
which to procure the daily bread. 

He told Madame Geoffrin of his intention, and 
Madame was seriously concerned. She set before him 
quite clearly the misery he was inviting; she implored 
him not to wreck all his chances in life for a foolish 
whim ; then finding him immovable in his determination, 
she was so bitter in her wrath against the self-willed 
foolishness of youth, that his proud spirit would allow 
him to listen no longer, and he left her in anger. 

He was married to Mademoiselle Panckouke in 
January 1766, and for several years Suard saw nothing 
of his old friend Madame Geoffrin. Then the latter 
became more intimate with Madame Necker, who, 
with kindly intention, determined to arrange a meeting 
between the old saloniére and the charming Madame 
Panckouke, who often came to her “Fridays” with 
her husband. 

They neither of them knew of Madame Necker’s 
intention, and when Madame Geoffrin learned that 
the beautiful and modest woman was Suard’s young 
wife, she looked at her with so much interest that 
Madame Suard was almost disconcerted during the 
whole of dinner-time. 

When the meal was finished, Madame Geoffrin 
went up to Madame Suard, and began to make herself 
pleasant in her own tactful way. She inquired about 
their home life, and drew from her the confession that 
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they had not grown very rich. Then she graciously 
promised to visit them, and went off to converse with 
others of her friends. © 

“The next day,” writes Madame Suard, “ my porter 
brought me a parcel, in which I found a superb dress. 
I went to thank Madame Geoffrin, for I did not doubt 
that the present came from her. She forbade me to 
mention it to any one.” 

Shortly after this Suard was announced, and the 
imperious but true-hearted woman, who never feared 
to own herself mistaken, threw herself into his arms. 

“JT was wrong! I was wrong!” she cried, in con- 
trition. “Though she has no dot, she is worth more 
than the most tranquil celibacy or the richest marriage!” 

From that time till her death, Madame Geoffrin 
was their most generous friend, and even when she 
lay on her dying bed, she remembered them, and with 
her passion for giving, sent them the presents which she 
thought the young couple would find most useful. 


CHAPTER XXX 


Madame de la Ferté Imbault—The “‘ Sublime Order of Lanturelus””—The 
Maupeou Parlement—Exile of the Duc de Choiseul—Life at Chanteloup. 


“ ADAME GEOFFRIN,” says the Baron de 
Gleichen in his memoirs, “had a daughter 
who resembled her neither in face, nor disposition, nor 


character. . . . She was even not very fond of her, and 
often said that she felt like a hen who had hatched a 
duck’s egg.” 


It was scarcely true that Madame Geoffrin did not 
love her daughter, but the differences in character 
between the two women were so violently marked, so 
evident even to themselves, that it is not surprising 
that strangers should think there could be little affection 
between them. 

Madame Geoffrin was serene, philosophic, and equable 
by temperament ; desiring in her youth, as well as in her 
old age, nothing so much as an orderly, harmonious tran- 
quillity in everything around her. Her house, her dress, 
her daily habits were all conducted on the most method- 
ical plans; everything that struck a jarring note, or the 
least symptom of disorder, was acutely painful to her 
well-balanced mind. 

In almost every one of these qualities Madame de 
la Ferté Imbault was her mother’s opposite. Baron de 
Gleichen gives a clever little word portrait of her 
strange disposition. 

“ Madame de la Ferté Imbault was he,” says, “ frank, 


gay, lively, brusque, and noisy because she was very 
829 
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deaf. She lived a very singular life, giving herself up 
almost entirely to folly. This rdle, which she called her 
domino, was played by her so perfectly that fools were 
deceived, though it was the delight of the witty circle 
among whom she lived. From time to time she raised 
that pretty mask, so agreeable to the vanity of every one 
else, cleverly showing most interesting glimpses of her 
natural face; and in mixing truth and extravagance, 
knowledge and ignorance, wisdom and derision, she knew 
how to make people love and respect her folly.” 

Madame Geoffrin’s daughter must have been, one 
gathers from this and other indications of the same kind, 
that human paradox, a laughing philosopher. She had 
been brought up among the grave philosophers surround- 
ing her mother, and she detested them to the end of 
her days. As a young girl she had shocked them by 
her frank impertinences; and her restless energy, the 
outcome of brilliant health, had surprised and annoyed 
the placid old Fontenelle, as far as he was capable of 
such a positive sentiment. 

“She had been very pretty,” the Baron tells us, 
“and her mother had forced her to marry an old man, 
jealous and poor, so that she might have a great name, 
and this was the cause of their misunderstandings.” He 
further adds that the Marquise never forgave her mother 
for forcing her into this marriage, which, one must be- 
lieve, was a slight exaggeration on the part of the Baron. 

The marriage took place during the lifetime of 
Francois Geoffrin, and it was scarcely fair to put the 
whole blame of it—if blame there was—on Madame. 
However, whether it was satisfactory or not, it was soon 
dissolved by the death of the Marquis, who left Thérése 
a widow at twenty-two, with one little girl. 

From that time onwards, though she might have 
married again, she resolved to keep her freedom. She 
was devoted to her little daughter, a Thérése also, till, at 
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the age of eleven or twelve, she died of consumption. 
This was such a grief and shock to the Marquise that 
she had a severe illness, which left her deaf for the 
remainder of her life. 

Her marriage with the Marquis de la Ferté Imbault, 
a connection of the d’Estampes family, one of the oldest 
in France, had brought her into close touch with the 
men and women of the Court. All her own tastes were 
aristocratic, and while her mother welcomed to her table 
poor authors and artists, she mixed only with the 
frivolous and idle pleasure-seekers of Versailles. 

She was clever, pleasure-loving, and witty, with a 
brilliant but inconsequent wit that would utter folly and 
sense mingled, in a fashion that surprised and bewildered 
sober people, while it delighted those who had the wit 
themselves to perceive her brilliance. M. de Ségur, who 
has had access to her private papers, declares that the 
old ex-King of Poland, the Stanislas who was the father 
of Maria Leczinska, was charmed with the company of 
the irresponsible Marquise whenever, in summer-time, 
she paid a visit to his little Court at Luneville, and 
quotes the following story which he found among her 
papers, and which throws a curious light on the manners 
of the times. 

“He took me one day,” writes Madame de la Ferté 
Imbault, “to a village fair, where I bought for fifteen 
sols some little ribbons which they call favours, for 
attaching to one’s collar. The King, noticing my 
purchase, took the ribbons from me and flourished them 
in the air in the middle of the fair, shouting at the top 
of his voice, ‘The favours of Madame de la Ferté 
Imbault for fifteen so/s, fifteen so/s, who'll buy? who'll 
buy ?’ to the great enjoyment of the public.” 

She spent much of her time visiting among her 
friends, always in search of fresh amusement; she made 
no secret of her detestation of the philosophic party, the 
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familiar friends of her mother, who repaid her dislike 
with interest; and there is not much recorded of her till 
she was a middle-aged woman, when she became cele- 
brated in Paris, and among the frivolous in Europe, as 
the foundress of one of those ridiculous Orders of mock 
chivalry which had such an extraordinary vogue in Paris 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

These Soci¢tés badines had a special fascination for 
the idle and frivolous, who would occupy themselves 
quite seriously with this child’s play, while all around 
them were hundreds of destitute people, living and dying 
in the greatest misery for want of a little human and 
friendly succour. One only of these foolish societies was 
devoted to charitable works, the Order of Persévérance, 
which deserves a special mention in that age of cold- 
blooded and callous disregard of the needs of the poor. 

The Duchesse du Maine was president of another 
society, the Order of Mouche-a-miel, which she had 
founded; while the Cercle de la paroisse was a society 
of the same kind, a species of news office, held by 
Madame Doublet in an appartement of the convent 
of Les Filles Saint-Thomas. 

Every day each of her friends who came to see her 
would write in a book the latest news; facts they were 
sure of in one column, doubtful news in another; 
chronicles which eventually served for the Mémoires 
secretes of Bachaumont. 

There were many more of these Soczétés badines, 
concerning which M. Dinaux has gathered a number of 
curious facts; and one of the most celebrated among 
them was “The Sublime Order of Lanturelus,” founded 
by Madame Geoffrin’s daughter. 

She too, like her mother, received guests on Mondays, 
but hers were petits soupers instead of dinners. She had 
never left her mother’s roof, even on her marriage, but she 
had a quite separate establishment; and to the same 
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house in the rue Saint-Honoré came guests of entirely 
opposite characters. To Madame Geofftin’s apartments 
were admitted philosophers, artists, and those of the 
highest society who were interested either in art, letters, 
or questions of reform ; while Madame de la Ferté Imbault 
received only a select few, who like herself looked on life 
as a long jest, and who, with a certain devotional instinct 
more apparent in age than incareless youth, regarded the 
philosophers, who aimed at reform in pronounced abuses 
in the Church, as enemies of all religion. 

Her Society—says M. de Ségur, who has had access 
to the “ Annals,” which were as scrupulously kept as if 
they had been state business—was the result of chance 
rather than intention. One evening when the Chevalier 
de Valory, the Comte de Stroganoff, and others of her 
friends had come to the weekly supper, the old Marquis 
de Croixmare, then eighty years of age, sent a note to 
the Marquise in rhyme, saying that owing to a sudden 
indisposition he was unable to come. 

An answer was returned immediately, also in rhyme, 
and the whole evening was passed in sending backwards 
and forwards witty and ridiculous nonsense verses, all 
ending with the refrain, “lanturelu lanturelu,” in plain 
English, nothing more nor less than “ stuff and nonsense,” 
and not “lanterns and lamps,” as a befogged translator 
has it. 

That was the beginning of the Society. Madame de 
la Ferté Imbault and her guests found this amusement so 
entertaining that they founded an “Order” with due 
mock solemnity ; the Marquis de Croixmare was created 
“Grand Master,’ and at first Madame de la Ferté 
Imbault was the “Grand Mistress”; but it was the age 
of woman’s reign in France, from Mesdames de Pompadour 
and Du Barry at Versailles, to the fishwives in the 
Halles, and it was not long before Madame de la Ferté 
Imbault was named “Queen of the Incomparable Order 
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of Lanturelus, and Protectress of Lampoons,” and all 
missives relating to its business were stamped with a 
seal engraved with her portrait. 

Madame Geoffrin’s daughter, overshadowed all her 
life by her mother’s unusual fame, with which she resolutely 


refused to identify herself, suddenly found her suppers and ~ 


her salon grown popular, not only in Paris but in Europe. 
The new Order of Nonsense was the newest, most fashion- 
able folly, in a city given up to folly and fashion; people of 
the highest rank begged to be admitted as members; the 
Empress Catherine of Russia, eagerly interested in all 
that went on in Paris, charged her two sons, the Grand 
Dukes, and those of the gentlemen of her Court who 
were in Paris, to enrol themselves in this absurd society. 

One reason, perhaps the greatest reason of its extra- 
ordinary popularity, in France at all events, was that its 
lampoons attacked the new “ Maupeou Parlement” with- 
out mercy. All Paris was delighted when some clever 
little chanson, aimed at the hated chancellor, was issued 
by the new Order. 

Besides, there was the double pleasure of the reply, 
for Maupeou and his party were not silent, and many a 
bright little lampoon was directed with good aim towards 
the Order of Lanturelus, Here is a clever satire on its 
queen and foundress : 


**Sans doute elle a de l’esprit ? 
Ecoutez ce qu'elle dit: 
Elle parle comme un livre 
Composé par un homme ivre. 


Quel philosophe aimez-vous ? 
Elle les posséde tous, 

Loke, Aristote ou Malebranche, 
Elle les a tous dans sa manche. 


Elle travaille dit on, 

Sur le vide de Newton 
Avec d’autant plus de zéle 
Qwelle l’a dans sa ceryelle.” 


——_ 
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The Order was founded in 1771, precisely the same 
year that Maupeou earned such a whole-hearted detesta- 
tion from all classes in Paris. He was, without doubt, 
the most unpopular minister of the reign, and never were 
chansons and lampoons—chiefly against him—more 
freely distributed. 

He had, purposely, it was said, for ends of his own, 
brought matters to such a climax between King and 
Parlement that Louis had suppressed the latter entirely, 
and Paris was stricken with grief and indignation that its 
Parlement, almost as old as the monarchy itself, should 
be thus despotically swept away by the intrigues of an 
unscrupulous minister. Every member who had resisted 
the King’s—or rather Maupeou’s—will was banished from 
the capital; sent into exile in midwinter to the most 
remote villages and isles of the sea. 

This done, Maupeou created a new Parlement, 
creatures of his own, who did not dare to do anything 
against his will; poltroons who had to go cautiously to 
and from the Palais de Justice by side streets for fear of 
the wrath of the public. 

He had also helped to bring about the disgrace of 
the Duc de Choiseul, one of the ablest ministers of Louis’s 
reign, who was doubtless on the side of the Parlement ; 
but that was not the whole of his offence. He hada 
still more powerful enemy than Maupeou at Versailles in 
the petits appartements of the King. 

“The King,” wrote the Swedish minister, “is very 
sensitive in all that concerns Madame du Barry. He 
neither forgets nor pardons the smallest action that gives 
offence to her.” 

And the Duc de Choiseul had given her very great 
offence, for he had opposed, by every means in his power, 
her elevation to the coveted and shameful post of mattresse 
en titre after the death of Madame de Pompadour. 

Now that this common and vulgar courtesan was 
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supreme in the senile affections of the doting King, there 
was no limit to her influence. 

One day she even begged to be allowed to be present 
ata Council of State. Louis could refuse her nothing, and 
during the whole sitting she remained perched on the 
arm of his chair playing off all kinds of monkey tricks. 

Another time she snatched a packet of sealed letters 
from the King, declaring that she was sure there was one 
among them from the Duc de Broglie who hated her, and 
she would make certain that he should read nothing 
against her this time. Saying which she ran round the 
Council Chamber and was chased by the King, when, 
passing the fireplace, she threw the letters into the stove, 
and the whole packet was consumed. 

It was not surprising, then, that the Duc de Choiseul 
should be dismissed when she was in the full tide of her 
power, and on Christmas Eve, 1770, the Duke had 
a lettre de cachet. Opening it, he read: 


“T command my cousin, the Duc de Choiseul, to 
place his resignation as Secretary of State and Super- 
intendent of the Posts in the hands of the Duc de la 
Vrilliére, and to retire to Chanteloup until further orders. 


“ LOUIS.” 
‘¢ VERSAILLES, 24th Dec. 1770.” 


The Duke asked permission to stay till the 26th, to 
arrange his affairs in Paris before leaving. But this was 
denied him, and on Christmas Day, he, his wife, and his 
sister, the Duchesse de Gramont, drove away from Paris 
in their grand travelling carriage to Chanteloup. 

All Paris turned out to do him honour. The streets 
round his Adel in the rue de Richelieu, where he had 
given so many magnificent and refined entertainments, 
were lined with carriages, almost every shop-window was 
decorated with his bust, and right to the barriers of the 
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town he was accompanied by crowds of all classes of 
people, who made no secret of their grief and indignation 
at the fall of the greatest minister in France. 

Louis himself had little enough interest in all these 
burning questions; he would have been quite content to 
let things drift. All he desired was to be left in peace 
to amuse himself with cards, hunting, and the foolish 
tricks of his new favourite. Paris was well aware of his 
attitude, and sang openly: 


‘Le roi, dans son lit endormi 
S’éveilla et dit: Mon cher ami 
Je veux enfin vivre 4 mon aise ; 
Je suis vieux, le sceptre me pése, 
Prends-le Maupeou ; Maupeou le prit 
Et le prince se rendormit.” 


Therefore, when it became a fashion to visit the Duc de 
Choiseul at Chanteloup, the King showed no ill-feeling in 
the matter. He merely expressed his usual indifference. 

“TI neither permit, nor forbid you,” was his reply to 
those who asked permission, and all those of the Court 
and town who could, went to pay homage to the great 
statesman at Chanteloup, whose exile was more honourable 
than Maupeou’s supremacy. 

Here among the numerous visitors came some of the 
guests and intimates of Madame Geoffrin, who herself 
had had many dealings with the great Duke, and had 
always met with much courtesy from him. “It was 
mainly through his protection,” writes Diderot, “that the 
Encyclopédie was continued after its privilege had been 
withdrawn.” Here came M. de Boutin, to whom she sent 
her much-quoted letter from Vienna, the Abbé Barthélemy, 
and the lovely young Comtesse de Brionne, who, with the 
Comtesse d’Egmont and the young Prince de Rohan, 
used to listen to Marmontel’s Contes moraux at Madame 
Geoffrin’s exclusive little suppers. 

The Duc de Choiseul kept up a princely state in his 
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exile. The great mansion, situated among the beautiful 
woods of Touraine, was surrounded by gardens and 
ornamental lakes, while beyond were fine tracts of 
cultivated land. 

The Comte Dufort, who was one of his numerous 
visitors, gives an enthusiastic description of his visit. 

“Tt is not possible,” he says, “to imagine the grand 
state by which he was surrounded. On arriving at night, 
people might fancy they were entering Versailles from 
the brilliance of the lighting outside and in, and the 
immense suite of buildings. It took me twenty minutes 
to go along the corridors of the chambers to the rooms 
where I lodged with the Abbé Barthélemy.” 

The eight days that the Comte Dufort stayed at 
the castle, passed, he declared, more quickly and more 
delightfully than any other week of his life. The 
amusements of the day were varied. In the morning, 
after djeuner, people walked about the house or gardens 
as they pleased. There was the great gallery with its 
vaulted ceiling painted by Lafosse, its walls hung with 
trophies of the chase, weapons, and musical instruments ; 
the rich carpet was from the celebrated looms of 
Savonnerie, and priceless Gobelins tapestries covered 
the stools and chairs. 

In this handsome gallery was the Duke’s library, 
containing books in the choicest bindings and of the 
finest editions, a cabinet of superb medals, some ancient 
bronzes, and one of the finest collections of engravings 
in France. 

The music-room was near, and every day from twelve 
till one o’clock his company of musicians gave selections 
from the best or newest music. Here might be heard an 
especially talented performer on the clavecin, and 
occasionally the Duchess, who was a good musician 
herself, delighted her guests by playing the pzanoforte 
organtsé. 
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Madame la Princesse de Poix amused herself with 
the fashionable game of billiards all the morning, other 
ladies worked at their tapestry frames, or read the latest 
novel, till it was time for midday mass. 

The Duke did not care for hunting, but the Condes de 
Boufflers, who had followed him into exile, was devoted 
to the chase, and for his pleasure a stag hunt was 
organised twice a week in the magnificent woods among 
which the castle was situated. 

The return of the hunting party was an event for the 
whole household. As the gentlemen and ladies drove 
up to the castle, followed by the huntsmen and dogs, the 
horns were sounded, and the whole castle woke up to 
sudden life. The guests hurried down to the courtyard, 
into which gathered, as if by magic, whole families of 
servants, who had been born and bred in the service of 
the Duke. The quarry was examined with much interest, 
a portion of it was given to the hounds, and the hunting 
party retired to their rooms till the hour before supper. 

This was the important meal of the day. Dinner, 
set for seventy persons, was laid early in the afternoon, 
and three tables followed that of the Duke. At this, both 
gentlemen and ladies dressed as they pleased, and left 
the table to occupy themselves till eight o’clock, at which 
hour the whole company gathered in the salon, when 
they were expected to be in Court dress. “ All the ladies 
were in hoop petticoats, and superbly dressed and 
coiffured,” said Dufort, exactly as if they were at 
Versailles. Cannot one see that brilliant company, 
trooping down the wide staircase to the salon? The 
ladies with their hair dressed high, decked with flowers 
or feathers, and thickly powdered; rustling along in their 
great hoops of brocade, some of the skirts as much as 
eight yards in width, their bare necks sparkling with 
jewels, their arms just peeping from manchettes of 
priceless lace. The gentlemen, too, not one whit behind 
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the ladies in their devotion to fashion, dressed in velvet 
or silken coats, the finest of white silk stockings, dainty 
shoes with red heels and diamond buckles, 7adots of lace 
in the front of their vests, glistening with orders, and 
laughing gaily at the newest box mot or the latest jest 
from Versailles. 

In the hour before supper quiet games were played. 
The Duke, with his rough-hewn but shrewd-looking 
features, played chess with the Abbé Billardi; the gentle 
and charming Duchess, excellent at backgammon, 
played alone against the Comte de Boufflers and the 
Comte Dufort de Cheverny; in other parts of the 
room groups of guests were talking lightly, or looking 
at engravings close to the light of the wax candles in 
sconces on the walls, or in massive silver candlesticks on 
the tables. 

Supper was served at nine o’clock, and at ten they 
all went again to the salon, where whist, backgammon, 
and various games were played till midnight. Then 
came the most interesting part of the whole day. 
Those of the guests who wished, retired to their bed- 
rooms, but a few remained up with the Duke and 
Duchess —the Abbé Barthélemy, the Abbé Billardi, 
M. de Gontaut, etc. “I have never in my life,” says 
Dufort, who was of this select company, “heard such 
interesting conversations.” 

Amusing anecdotes were exchanged, the Duke 
allowed questions on what had passed during his 
ministry ; he gave his motives, and sometimes admitted 
the faults into which he had been led. He was eloquent 
on his determined resistance to the Dauphin and the 
Jesuits, and this conversation was so absorbing that 
sometimes it was prolonged till three o’clock in the 
morning. 

In one respect, at least, Chanteloup differed from 
Versailles. “In the latter place,” said Walpole, “ every- 
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where was a mixture of parade and poverty;” but at 
the Duc de Choiseul’s castle everything, to the smallest 
detail, was managed in the most perfect order. 

“Never a cloth or serviette,’ says Dufort, with 
admiration, “was used without being passed through 
a press; and the place where this was done, as well as 
the washing of the linen, was one of the great curiosities 
of the house. He had a diplomé from Switzerland, for 
the care of his sixty cows and two bulls; all these 
were fed in superb stables, which had a pavement 
in the middle, and the cows were tied to the stalls 
on each side with their heads towards the passage, in 
the Swiss fashion.” 

The Duc de Choiseul took a keen interest in all 
that went on in his estate; the gardens, agriculture, 
even the pigs and poultry were not beneath his notice. 
One day an amusing little incident occurred at the 
daily visit. 

“There were very few of us,’ says M. Dufort. 
“Madame la Duchesse de Choiseul, Madame de 
Gramont, the Abbé Barthélemy, the Duke, and I. 
The ladies were walking quickly in front, and I 
remained alone with the Duke. 

“When we arrived at the pig-styes, the Duke, who 
spoke to every one, asked how the pigs were getting 
on. All the establishment had copied good manners 
from the heads of it. 

“The keeper of the pigs advanced: with lifted hat, 
and replied with great politeness, ‘Monseigneur does 
them much honour, they are in excellent health!’ 

It was rather elaborate even for French politeness, 
and the Duke “ quickened his steps so as not to humiliate 
him, but when we were farther away, we laughed much 
at his excess of good manners.” 

As an enduring monument to the sympathy with 
which his friends had rallied round him in his exile, 
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the Duke built a kind of pagoda or pavilion of stone, 
on which was inscribed the names of all those who 
had visited him during his banishment from Paris and 
Versailles. He looked on it as a kind of toy at first, 
expecting it to cost about a thousand “vves, but before 
its completion it amounted to at least four thousand 
crowns, 

And it did not, after all, descend to posterity as 
a witness of the great minister’s popularity. Less than 
twenty years later, that, and many another cherished 
treasure in the castle of Chanteloup, was demolished 
by a rabid, howling mob, in the frightful chaos of the 
Revolution. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 


Marie Antoinette and Madame Geoffrin—A Scandalous Manuscript—The 
Death of Mairan—The Death of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse—A Strange 
Will. 


$ HEN I went to Poland,” wrote Madame 
Geoffrin, “I was sixty-seven years old, and 

if I had not looked in the glass, I could not have believed 

that I was more than forty. I felt nothing of old age.” 

But old age was, nevertheless, creeping insidiously 
upon her, though, as she herself said, “it was a gay 
and healthy old age.” She did not take that “journey 
to England, before her little death,’ that she had con- 
templated ; perhaps there was no other attraction great 
enough to draw her again from the home and city 
where she was held in such honour. 

She still retained her interest and keen pleasure in 
works of art, and, each year it was opened, invariably 
visited the Salon. On her last visit, made in the year 
1775, she had a flattering little rencontre, which must 
have recalled to her memory her year of triumph, 
when she had been so graciously received at the Courts 
of Vienna and Poland. 

The Salon, during the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, was held every two years in the big salon of 
the Louvre, from which it took its permanent name. 
This year of 1775 there was an interesting exhibition, 
and Madame Geoffrin, with so many friends and 
proteges among artists, and a never-failing delight in 
their work, had a touch of personal interest in almost 
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De Mouchy had a bust of her friend d’Alembert ; 
Chardin, who had painted her portrait so well, had 
sent the fine pastel of himself in spectacles that now 
hangs in the Louvre; Hall the miniaturist, Lagrenée 
the younger, Bouchardon the popular sculptor, and 
many others of her friends were exhibiting also. 

The young Queen, Marie Antoinette, had signified 
her intention of visiting the Salon, and a day was set 
apart for a private view, when the doors were closed 
to the general public. A few privileged and distin- 
guished persons were, however, admitted, and Madame 
Geoffrin, patroness of the arts, and with no little influ- 
ence in the art circles of Paris, was one of this select 
company. 

One can imagine her in that great gallery, stopping 
here and there before a picture which she would 
examine through her /orgnon. She was dressed in 
her favourite grey, wearing a bonnet decorated with 
big butterfly bows and tied under the chin. She 
probably looked older than her age, for, as Grimm the 
observant remarked, “ Other women dress themselves for 
yesterday ; Madame Geoffrin is almost the only one who 
anticipates the morrow.” 

She was a delightful picture of old age, however, and 
the young Queen, meeting her in the gallery, spoke to 
her in her own gracious and courteous fashion. Did she 
remember when they had last met, when, as a lovely 
child happy among her brothers and sisters at Schcenbrunn, 
her mother had said of her to Madame Geoffrin, “ Write 
to France and tell them you think her pretty ae 

If she remembered, she said nothing of it; she paid 
the celebrated saloniére a far greater compliment. 

“Would you like,” she asked, with a little gesture 
to indicate the royal lady at her side, “ would you like me 
to present my sister-in-law to you?” 

And, reversing the immemorial etiquette among 
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royalty, the radiant young Queen, before the astonished 
eyes of the surrounding company, presented the royal 
lady who accompanied her to the bourgeoise saloniére, 
who, her enemies were delighted to remember was only 
the daughter of a valet de chambre | 

When Gustave III. came to visit Paris, in 1768, the 
Marquis de Duras, who was appointed to invite people 
of rank and the celebrities of Paris to meet him, purposely 
omitted the philosophers, against whom party feeling was 
just then very pronounced. 

The Baron de Gleichen, however, who was the 
minister from Sweden, was friendly with many of the 
philosophic body, and through his influence they were 
invited to a special audience at the Hotel de Yorck, 
where the young King and his suite were staying. 

Mairan, d’Alembert, the Abbé Barthélemy, Baron 
d@’Holbach, Grimm, Diderot, Helvetius, Marmontel, and 
several others of the informal society known to Paris as 
the philosophers, who had for many years gathered at 
Madame Geoffrin’s weekly dinners, were at this select 
audience. The young King was greatly interested in 
them, and, probably desiring to meet them again, he was 
taken to the famous house in the rue Saint-Honoré, where 
he talked at his ease with the old philosophers at Madame 
Geoffrin’s table. 

Her relations with the Empress of Russia were not 
quite so fortunate. The correspondence between them 
had lasted for five years, and several valuable presents 
had been exchanged, when the communication on each 
side gradually ceased. Only the letters of the Empress 
remain (except for the long letter of reminiscence by 
Madame Geoffrin), and there is not much of general 
interest in any. The Empress, however, still kept in 
close touch with the philosophic party; Diderot and 
Grimm both went to visit her at St. Petersburg, where 
she received them with so much empressement, so much 
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cordial camaraderie, that they were each dazzled by 
such a combination of glory and condescension. Diderot, 
finding a fit subject for his effervescent enthusiasm, declared 
that “she had the soul of Brutus with the charms of 
Cleopatra”; while Grimm gave vent to his equal satis- 
faction in somewhat calmer and much more involved 
phrases. 

The “ Semiramis of the North” had been a friend in 
need to Diderot. When, after years of unceasing toil at 
the Encyclopédie for exceedingly small pay, he found 
himself obliged to sell his library, Grimm reported the 
philosopher’s distress to the Empress, adding that it was 
for the purpose of educating his only daughter that 
Diderot consented to part with his cherished books. 

Catherine, through M. Betzky, immediately arranged 
for the purchase of the library, and, with great delicacy, 
atranged that it should remain in Diderot’s care, so that 
he might still have the use of it. Nor did her kindness 
end here. She made him her librarian in fact, by paying 
him annually a thousand /zvres “for the care of the books, 
and for making such additions as M. Diderot may think 
desirable.” 

It is thought by some historians that the Empress 
was displeased with Madame Geoffrin for not having 
been able to negotiate the purchase of certain memoirs, 
which contained a somewhat scandalous account of the 
intrigue by which Catherine had secured the Russian 
throne, It was the period of Chroniques scandaleuses, 
which were frequently written for no.other purpose than 
to be suppressed ; the suppression, by interested people, 
often bringing to the literary blackmailer more money 
than the publication would have produced. The incident 
illustrates the methods used in such cases, though M. 
Rulhicre seems to have been a blundering chronicler of 
gossip rather than a vicious scandal-writer. 

M. Rulhi¢re was for some time ambassador at the 
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Court of Russia, during which time he gathered materials 
for the book that he afterwards wrote, The History of 
the last Revolution in Russia. This history must have 
contained some daring statements, for Grimm writes 
of it: 

“A discreet man would never sleep if he had 
permitted himself to write such a narrative; but, indeed, 
a man of any discretion would never have written 
it; fools have a temerity of which wise men have no 
idea.” 

Evidently Rulhicre was not a very wise man, for, in 
addition to his daring in writing it, he read it in several 
salons, according to the usual custom in Paris, while it 
was still in manuscript. People had heard it in the 
house of the Duc de Choiseul; Madame du Deffand, 
always eager for the latest novelty and scandal, had 
procured a reading of it in her salon; and finally, Madame 
Geoffrin, so keenly interested in all that concerned the 
Empress, persuaded the Comtesse d’Egmont, who was 
friendly with Rulhiére, to induce him to bring it to her 
salon one evening for the amusement of her friends. 

“The circle consisted of twenty people,” writes 
Grimm of that evening’s entertainment, “and was 
composed of all the nations of Europe.” 

Among the guests was Prince Adam Czartoryski, the 
handsome cousin of the King of Poland, and the dear 
friend of Madame Geoffrin, whom at Warsaw she had 
named Alcibiades. 

Rulhiére placed himself near the prince, and every 
few minutes he paused in his reading to ask him, “ How 
he liked this or that passage?” though at the very 
beginning he had read that the King of Poland owed his 
elevation to the throne to some disgraceful intrigues with 
the British minister ! 

The annoyance of Madame Geoffrin, the carefully 
concealed amusement of the company, and the chagrin 
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of Prince Czartoryski may be imagined, as the obtuse 
author, so well pleased with his own production, proceeded 
with his narrative! © 

When the reading was over the company separated 
into little groups, and the prince came up to Grimm, 


“Think of his reading such a thing to me in the 


presence of twenty people!” he exclaimed. “Fancy, if 
you can, my astonishment and embarrassment! I was 
tempted, a hundred times, to rise and leave the room!” 

The prince had hardly left Grimm to speak to some 
one else, when Rulhitre came up to him, radiant with 
self-satisfaction. 

“ Well, the prince is delighted, is he not?” exclaimed 
the fatuous historian. 

Madame Geoffrin, at least, was not delighted; the 
scandals concerning her “son” the King of Poland had 
annoyed her profoundly. Nor was she alone in her 
‘ annoyance. In Diderot’s correspondence it is said that 
General Betzky, who was to the Empress “ something 
between a waiting-maid and a prime minister,” com- 
missioned Madame Geoffrin to buy the mischievous and 
foolish manuscript if it were possible. 

Another meeting was arranged with Rulhiére, this 
time at the house of the Comtesse d’Egmont. There 
were present five people: the Comte and Comtesse 
d’Egmont, Madame Geoffrin, Rulhitre, and an agent 
from the Empress. 

Madame Geoffrin, going as usual straight to her 
point, offered Rulhiére thirty thousand /vves for the 
book ; or even, she said, if he would only erase certain 
passages which she would indicate. 

Rulhiere spoke haughtily of his virtue and honour, 
and finally declared that his duty as a historian would 
not permit him to take a bribe to omit anything from 
his book. 

Madame Geoffrin tranquilly crossed her hands in 
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her lace sleeves, and waited for Rulhiére to accede to her 
proposal. 

The historian took refuge in offended silence; and 
Madame Geoffrin, after waiting a few minutes longer, 
looked him straight in the face, and asked calmly, in a 
clear voice— 

“ And what is your price, monsieur ?” 

Rulhiere was furious, but still without saying a word, 
he rose and left the house. 

A few days later, burning with indignation, he told 
his friend the Comte de Schomberg the insulting question 
of Madame Geoffrin. 

“Ah! that was sublime!” exclaimed the Count, 
quite forgetting for the moment to whom he was 
speaking. : 

However, Rulhi¢re would not destroy the manuscript, 
and the utmost concession they could extract from him 
was a pledge that he would not publish his history during 
Catherine’s lifetime. The book was not printed, in fact, 
till 1797, a year after her death, when Paris, so deeply 
involved in its own affairs, had no time to amuse itself 
with the scandals concerning a dead empress. 

During those last years of her life, Madame Geoffrin 
had many sad partings, which was inevitable in so large 
a circle of friends. Mairan, the tranquil old philosopher 
whom she inherited from Madame de Tencin’s salon, died 
in 1770, at the age of ninety-three. “ He kept his good 
looks and his activity, as well as the use of all his 
faculties, to the last moment of his life,’ says Grimm, 
and one cannot help thinking that Paris, in spite of its 
frightfully insanitary conditions, must have been a town 
conducive to long life. 

Mairan went out to dine every day at the various 
houses where he was a welcome guest, to Madame 
Geoffrin’s, Baron d’Holbach’s, the Prince de Conti’s, and 
to other friends of his large circle; and, after being 
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brought home in his sedan-chair, he would mount, 
without any difficulty, the ninety or hundred steps 
which led to his ‘appartement in the Louvre. The 
cheerful old physician, having no other patients, took 
such admirable care of himself that he might have lived 
to the age of Fontenelle had he not, to spare his old 
chairmen on a bitter day in January, driven in a coach 
to the Temple, where he was to dine with the Prince de 
Conti. In crossing the courtyard he received a chill, 
which ended in inflammation of the lungs. 

Madame Geoffrin came frequently to see him during 
his last illness, and though he had prided himself on 
never having been to confession or communion for many 
years, she persuaded him to receive the sacraments. 
When the priests were gone, the old man, who loved 
order and decency above everything, thanked Madame 
Geoffrin for her persuasions. “ What I have always 
admired in you, Madame, is your spirit of order and 
regularity,” said the dying man. “I look on these qualities 
as the diamonds of the mind.” He confessed, never- 
theless, that had he been left to himself, he certainly 
would not have considered the last rites of the Church 
necessary. What a typical French philosopher of the 
eighteenth century, with no belief save that in a decent 
propriety ! 

He left to Madame Geoffrin all his property, which 
amounted to about one hundred thousand “vres in 
money. But, with her usual generosity, she refused to 
keep this legacy, and searched, with infinite pains, for 
some of his needy relatives; then having found them, 
she made over to them the old physician’s money. 

Perhaps the greatest gap in her circle was that made 
by the death of Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. For ten 
years, since the rupture between Madame du Deffand and 
her companion, the latter had been an almost daily 
visitor at the house in the rue Saint-Honoré, feeling, 
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there is every reason to believe, a fervent and affectionate 
devotion to the benefactress who had befriended her in 
her sorest need, 

Poor Mademoiselle! It is to be feared that she 
carried her misfortunes in her own restless and excit- 
able temperament. Even when she was settled comfort- 
ably in her rooms, holding her nightly salon crowded 
by fashionable Paris from five o’clock till nine ; enjoying 
a platonic friendship with d’Alembert, which propriety 
itself smiled on and said it believed in ; having an assured 
income for which she neither toiled nor spun—even then 
Mademoiselle was straining after the unattainable. 

Marmontel writes in his memoirs that “ she hoped to 
make a rich marriage, by which she would be able to rise 
from her position of mediocrity.” Perhaps that was the 
explanation of her extraordinary conduct. She, a woman 
over forty, fell violently in love with two men almost 
twenty years her junior; and, apparently, with both at 
the same time ! 

Her “ Love Letters” to the Comte de Guibert, are 
the impassioned outpourings of a nervreuse, the effer- 
vescence of a wildly imaginative, poetic temperament, 
rather than the expression of a genuine passion. It is 
scarcely surprising that, as Marmontel puts it, “he 
escaped her like the rest,” by making a_ suitable 
marriage, though it is somewhat of a shock to modern 
ideas, to find that his wife, Madame Guibert, should 
publish, after his death, the letters of Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse to her husband ! 

The Marquis de Mora, a young Spanish noble, was 
really in love with her, with a frantic boyish passion 
which probably helped to shorten his life. 

“We saw him more than once in adoration before 
her,” writes one of their circle; and his parents, hearing 
of his mad infatuation for a woman twenty years older 
than himself, whom some people did not hesitate to call 
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an adventuress, recalled him to Spain; and, during his 
absence, d’Alembert would go to the post office in the 
morning for the Spaniard’s letters, and take them up to 
Mademoiselle when she awoke! 

The poor young Marquis died, and Mademoiselle, 
tormented by her unhappy conscience, did not long 
survive him. She lingered for some time with a 
nervous illness, during which Madame Geoffrin came 
to see her, and almost the last words she wrote was a 
message to her friend in the rue Saint-Honoré. 
“ Mademoiselle de Lespinasse’s will appears somewhat 
extraordinary,” writes Grimm. “She has left her 
furniture to M. d’Alembert, locks of her hair to all her 
intimate friends, and the payment of her debts to the 
Archbishop of Toulouse.” But this “Sappho of the 
Eighteenth Century” was extraordinary all her life, 
and not less so in her death. 

D’Alembert was inconsolable. He who had been 
the brightest and wittiest member of so many social 
gatherings, fell into a deep melancholy. He left the 
house in the rue Belle Chasse, and went to lonely 
lodgings in the Louvre, where he had rooms by right of 
his office of perpetual secretary to the Academy. 

Marmontel gives us a picture of the forlorn 
d’Alembert wandering in the gardens of the Tuilleries, 
not far from the Louvre, dwelling with a poignant 
melancholy on the recollections of the bright past. 

Sometimes Marmontel would join him, and, with the 
same perverted ideas on the subject of comfort that 
inspired Job’s friends, would remind d’Alembert that 
Mademoiselle’s feelings had changed towards him before 
she died. 

“ Yes,” answered d’Alembert sadly, “ she was changed, 
but I was not; she no longer lived for me, but I lived 


still for her. Now she is gone, I do not know why I 
am living.” 
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Marmontel would offer more platitudes of consolation, 
which the bereaved lover, probably, scarcely heard. 

“ Ah!” he would exclaim sadly, with regret even for 
his lost unhappiness; “why have I not still to endure 
those moments of bitterness, which she so well knew how 
to sweeten and make me forget? Do you remember 
the happy evenings we passed together? Now, what 
have I left? I return home, and instead of herself, I 
find but a remembrance. This lodging in the Louvre 
is itself a tomb, which I never enter except with horror.” 

D’Alembert, perhaps, found truest consolation in his 
visits to Madame Geoffrin, who, with a warm affection 
for the erring but strangely lovable Julie de Lespinasse, 
mourned sincerely with him. D’Alembert would go day 
after day and talk with her about the dead Julie, who 
had been so dear to both of them; but even this con- 
solation did not long remain to d’Alembert, 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


Madame Geoffrin attends the Jubilee Services—The Annoyance of the 
Philosophic Party—Her long Illness—Death of Madame Geofirin. 


ADAME GEOFFRIN’S daughter, who had been 

a good Catholic all her life, became more devout 

with advancing years, and may possibly, in this direc- 

tion, have had some influence with her mother. Certain 

it is that when a Jubilee was held in March 1776, 
Madame Geoffrin took part in the services. 

This Jubilee was not to celebrate either the King’s 
or the Pope’s fifty years of reign; it was a religious 
festival during which certain dispensations were granted 
from Rome by the Holy Father, and which answered, 
in its spiritual sense, to a modern religious revival. A 
wave of devotional excitement swept over the faithful. 
Fervent worshippers might be seen going to the services, 
which were held at all hours; and the great cathedral of 
Notre Dame was especially the centre to which the 
devout wended their steps. 

The holy shrine of Saint Genévieve was brought 
down from the “ Mount,” and carried through the streets 
by barefooted friars, who chanted prayers while passing 
through a reverential crowd, the people baring their 
heads or falling devoutly on their knees. 

Whether it was through her daughter’s persuasions, 
or from her own desire, that Madame Geoffrin attended 
some of the Jubilee services, it is impossible to say. 
Though she had lived among a circle of atheists, deists, 


and free-thinkers for more than thirty years, though her 
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language was at times surprisingly light when speaking 
of religious matters, she had never given up certain 
religious observances. 

Marmontel, who, living in her house, was well 
informed as to her habits, tells us with relish: 

“To be in favour with heaven, without being out of 
favour with her society, she used to indulge in a kind of 
clandestine devotion: she went to mass as secretly as 
others go to an intrigue; she had an afpartement in a 
convent of nuns, and a tribune or pew in the church of 
the capuchins, with as much mystery as the ga/ante 
women of that day had their petztes maisons for their 
amours.” 

Baron de Gleichen, who was friendly with both 
mother and daughter, mentions incidentally her practice 
of occasionally going into retreat, a custom so much in 
vogue among the ladies of that day. He writes of a 
certain panel picture (still in existence) which, with two 
others painted during her tranquil days among the 
Sisters, gives another and totally different aspect of the 
life of the celebrated saloni¢re, whose house was the 
“fortress of free-thought” and the recognised centre of 
the philosophic party in Paris. 

“ Madame Geoffrin,” says the Baron, “had a physiog- 
nomic science, which was very singular. She pretended 
to be able to recognise people’s characters by their 
backs, and this gave the idea to one of the painters 
among her friends to paint her portrait in a very 
ingenious fashion. 

In that picture one sees the back of Madame 
Geoffrin ; she is in her grey dressing-gown, there is the side 
linen of her cap, and her black head-dress, She is at 
the end of an avenue, and about to enter the cloister, 
where she was accustomed to go every year into retreat. 
The resemblance to her was striking, though her back is 
turned towards the spectators.” 
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It would be very difficult to say precisely what was 
Madame Geoffrin’s religious belief. She once wrote to 
the King of Poland: “I believe myself to be more of a 
philosopher than Socrates; death was for him a subject 
on which to make a fine discourse; for me, it is only the 
cessation of being.” 

Was Grimm nearer the truth than most people, when 
he wrote: 

“Madame Geoffrin’s religion seems to have been 
founded upon two principles: that of doing all the good 
possible, and that of respecting very scrupulously all 
established customs, conforming with the utmost courtesy 
to the many variations which are constantly taking 
place in such matters.” 

Or was it that old age, advancing with sure steps, 
wrought its usual miracle; making the things of this life 
seem small and poor in comparison with the possibilities 
which might be in waiting on the other side of Death? 
It might also be that, with her strange character, “ difficult 
to grasp or paint because it was in half-tints and delicate 
shades,” she, whose strong reasoning faculties and instincts 
were all with the philosophers in their desires for reform 
in the many evils of the Church, had also a warm and 
human heart, which, in times of weakness, felt the need 
of something more satisfying than the dry creed of the 
philosophers. 

Certain it is that she took part with her daughter in 
the Jubilee services at Notre Dame. It was an intensely 
cold spring; Hardy writes in his /ournal that it was 
colder than had been known for many years, and on the 
r1th of March, after a long and fatiguing service at 
the cathedral, Madame Geoffrin returned home, and 
some time after was found in her own room in an apoplectic 
fit. Bouvart the celebrated physician was sent for; and 
an attack of erysipelas declared itself. 

When her weekly guests heard of her illness, they 
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were in a state of consternation, not unmingled with 
annoyance. They were not a little disgusted that the 
“mother of the philosophers” should have brought on 
an illness through attendance at the Jubilee services, 
It was too ridiculous | 

The sarcastic Abbé Morellet, whom Voltaire had 
named “ Bite Them!” remarked with some chagrin— 

“ She has confirmed, by her own example, the maxim 
which she frequently repeated, ‘One dies only through 
an act of stupidity,” 

“This Jubilee,” said another of her party in annoy- 
ance, “has put back the reign of reason for twenty 
years !” 

But the little Abbé Galiani, away in Naples, thought 
it a logical conclusion to her well-ordered life that 
Madame Geoffrin, “should finish by a good Jubilee.” 
Writing to Madame d’Epinay, who had sent him word 
of the severe illness of his old friend, he says: 

“Yesterday evening M. de Clermont astonished and 
surprised me at first by telling me that the illness and 
relapses of Madame Geoffrin were caused by her excess 
of devotion during the Jubilee. 

“When I went home I reflected upon that strange 
metamorphosis, and I have come to the conclusion that 
it is the most natural thing in the world. Unbelief is 
the greatest effort that the mind of man can make 
against his own instinct and inclination... . Ergo— 
Madame Geoffrin has finished by a good Jubilee. I 
hope that you may end in the same way.” 

Madame de la Ferté Imbault, as was natural, had 
taken entire charge of her invalid mother, and she did 
not attempt to conceal the horror in which she held the 
whole philosophic party. It caused her no little irrita- 
tion when d’Alembert, following the custom he had kept 
up for years, came to see Madame Geoffrin every day. 
Sometimes he would seat himself at the foot of her bed, 
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or, if she was too feeble to see him, he would wait in an 
adjoining room. : , 

D’Alembert was moved by a true affection for his 
dearest friend, one cannot doubt, but the Marquise held 
him and his philosophic principles in such detestation 
that these visits caused her a profound annoyance, 
which the brusque Marquise, one suspects, was not 
careful to conceal. One day, displeased at something he 


had said in the sickroom, she sent him a sharp and ~ 


emphatic letter; he replied, and the squabble beween 
the philosophers and Madame Geoffrinss daughter 
became the talk of the salons. 

Not long after this, however, Madame Geoffrin 
became so much worse that, backed by the authority 
of the physician, the Marquise was able to keep the 
three most extreme of the philosophic party from her 
mother’s house. From that time, more than a year 
before her death, Madame Geoffrin never saw d’Alembert, 
Morellet, or Marmontel again. 

According to her usual custom, Madame Geoffrin 
was able to see the humour of the situation. She was 
not angry with her daughter for her ardour against the 
philosophers, but she rallied her a little on her zeal. 

“ She is like Godfrey de Bouillon,” she said, smiling, 
to a friend; “she wishes to defend my tomb against the 
infidels !” 

The philosophic party was outraged at being kept 
from the bedside of the friend who had been so closely 
allied with them for more than twenty years. 

“T pity poor Madame Geoffrin,’ wrote Turgot to 
Condorcet, “for having to endure that slavery; for 
having her last moments poisoned by her wretched 
daughter !” 

Others of her Wednesday guests were not less 
emphatic in their outcry against the wvilaine fille of 
Madame Geoffrin. D’Alembert especially, could not 
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bring himself to believe that his affectionate friend who 
had so lately been his sympathising confidante in his 
loss, should suddenly have lost all desire of seeing him; 
he felt convinced to the end of his life, that Madame 
Geoffrin was separated from him only because of the 
high-handed action of Madame de la Ferté Imbault. 

But the Marquise declared differently, “Her 
mother had finished with the Encylopedic party; she 
thought they had made a great deal of noise about 
nothing!” And Madame Necker, writing to Grimm, 
says: “She took the part of pardoning everybody, and 
thought only of crowning a beautiful and honourable 
life by a noble and decent end.” 

The struggle between Madame de la Ferté Imbault 
and the philosophers made no little scandal for a short 
time, but it was soon ended in a quite natural manner, 
and the Marquise was entirely mistress of the situation. 
Grimm, reporting to his princes, says: 

“All the circumstances of this philosophic embroil- 
ment have been very much exaggerated. Madame 
Geoffrin, however, saw that after the affair had been 
made so public, it was necessary to resolve either not 
to see her daughter any more, or not to see these 
gentlemen, and, according to her usual custom, she took 
the part most consistent with propriety and decorum. 
Her weakness will not permit her to hold a long 
conversation, but she talks with a great deal of energy 
and vivacity ; there are times when her mind does not 
seem to have lost any of that acuteness for which she 
was so celebrated.” 

Madame Geoffrin lingered a full year after this, 
paralysed, and entirely dependent on her daughter, who 
devoted herself to the care of her invalid mother. 
Those of her friends approved by Madame de la 
Ferté Imbault came to see her, and she could still 
enjoy their conversation, though she said little herself. 
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Occasionally she would contribute one of her bright 
epigrammatic sayings, as she did one day when her 
friends were talking of simplicity of character. 

“ There are so many people who affect it,’ said 
Madame Geoffrin, “but M. Malesherbes is a man simply 
simple.” 

M. de Ségur relates a little stratagem by which the 
Marquise, towards the close of her mother’s life, kept up 
the illusion of society, which the dying saloniere still 
loved to have around her. 

“Having all her life been surrounded by people,” 
writes the Marquise, “my mother liked to have her room 
full of visitors. Therefore, in the last part of her illness, 
as her sight was very feeble, I thought of a plan to give 
her satisfaction on that point. I brought in her con- 
fidential servants and waiting-women, and placing them 
at the end of the room, I set them to play piquet as if 
they had been her company.” 

“A sad consolation,” adds M. de Ségur, “for a 
woman who during two-thirds of her existence had seen 
round her, attentive to her words and docile to her 
counsels, the most eminent representatives of art and 
literature, the most famous chiefs of the new philosophy, 
the most illustrious statesmen, princes, cardinals, am- 
bassadors, and kings!” 

It was while she lay thus, waiting for death, that the 
brother of the Queen, the Emperor Joseph 11. of Austria, 
was paying a visit to Paris incognito. He was travelling 
under the name of Count Falkenstein, and Madame 
Geoffrin, keenly interested in his doings as they were 
reported in her sickroom, was moved by her old passion 
for receiving distinguished visitors. From her dying bed 
she sent this little note of appeal, which the Emperor 
almost immediately answered in person. 

“You are going away, M. le Comte, and you will 
carry with you the regrets of all Paris; but have you 
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not neglected me? Shall I be the only unhappy 
person ?” 

“The Emperor came to see her the next day,” adds 
Madame Necker, who gives the story in her Méanges. 

Another passion still dominated her, still held its 
sway over her mind till she could speak no more: the 
passion for helping in every way she could, those to whom 
Fortune had not been so kind as to herself. In those 
long days she thought out plans of how she might best serve 
those of her friends in poor circumstances ; and she made 
inquiries as to what would be most acceptable in the 
petit ménage, as Suard’s friends affectionately called his 
modest household. One morning, when a servant came 
from Madame Suard to inquire for Madame Geoffrin, the 
latter ordered him to be brought in, so that she might 
hear from his own lips what little presents would be most 
acceptable to his young mistress. 

“The lacquey,” wrote Condorcet, “ found her much 
disfigured, and very much enfeebled. He cried a great 
deal, and she did too.” 

Madame Geoffrin made her inquiries, however, with 
the result that she sent the Suards four silver saucepans, 
“ which,” says Grimm “they did not know how to refuse 
without being impolite.” 

To Thomas, another literary man of her circle, whose 
income was almost entirely dependent on his pen, she 
sent a little cash-box containing two thousand crowns in 
gold. “He in vain represented to her,” says one of his 
brother litterateurs, “ that he had never refused any kind- 
ness that her friendship had offered, while he was in need 
of it, but, as he was then in very easy circumstances, he 
could not think of accepting such a gift.” But Madame 
Geoffrin would not hear of his refusal; she insisted on 
his acceptance of her present. Not wishing to vex his 
sick friend by any further resistance, he thanked her for 
it, and then sent it to Madame de la Ferté Imbault. The 
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Marquise, however, would not keep it either, and she 
finally placed it in the hands of a notary for the use of 
M. Thomas. ; 

She had already made arrangements so that the 
incomes which she had allowed d’Alembert, Thomas, and 
the Abbé Morellet should be increased at her death ; and, 
in placing out a sum of money for another needy friend 
to ensure an income, she said— 

“Tf you should become rich, give this money away to 
some one poorer, for love of me, when I shall no longer 
be able to give,” which indicates that with her, giving was 
no light sentiment, no means by which she could obtain 
influence, but a deep-rooted passion—the supreme motive 
of her life; so that for her, death would not be so much 
the cessation of being, as the cessation of giving. 

While she lay on her lingering bed of death, thinking 
with kindly affection of all her friends, one may be certain 
that she did not forget her cherished adopted son, 
Stanislas Auguste. As she advanced in age, letters 
between them became fewer, and those she sent after her 
paralysis, were dictated to her daughter. Once, however, 
not long before her death, by a courageous effort of will, 
she added, with her paralysed hand, in feeble, uncertain 
characters, to the letter she had just dictated, “I love 
you with all my heart.” The last outpouring of what 
had been the supreme love of her life. 

Not long after this, Colonel de Saint Leu, who was 
just going to Poland, called to see her. 

“See here!” she said, pulling up her sleeve, and 
showing the colonel her arm drawn with paralysis. 
“Tell the King that the last words I wrote were written 
to him, and that, if I ever had the use of this again, my 
first efforts should be consecrated to him.” 

It was a tranquilend. The evening before her death, 
she was suffering considerably, but her friends were talking 
around her bed as she had desired, and the conversation 
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turned on the various ways by which government could 
make the people happy. 

She had not spoken for some time, but at this point 
she said gently — 

“Add to that the care of procuring them pleasures, 
a thing that is not sufficiently considered.” 

The next day, 6th October 1777, Madame Geoffrin 
died, and some days later was buried at her parish church of 
Saint-Roch in the rue Saint-Honoré, at seven o’clock in 
the morning, without pomp of any kind, according to her 
express will. This absence of ceremony, one may be 
quite certain, was from no lack of affection on the part of 
her many friends; but probably because the Marquise 
was careful to let her mother’s wishes be known. 
D’Alembert, Thomas, and the Abbé Morellet were the 
only people of those who had thronged her house during 
her lifetime, who came to pay her the last tribute of 
respect. Were they determined that the Marquise, who 
had kept them from Madame Geoffrin so long, should at 
least not prevent them from attending the sad funeral 
rites of her who had been, during so many years, their 
faithful and affectionate friend? 

Madame Geoffrin had been ill so long that her 
death caused no surprise, no shock of grief to her in- 
timate friends; she had been dead to the world, and 
waiting for death for more than a year. 

The Empress Catherine, writing to Grimm, echoed 
the sentiments of many of the friends of the dead 
salonicre : 

“TI am very sorry to hear of the death of Madame 
Geoffrin ; you will find her a great loss in Paris.” 

“ The poor Madame Geoffrin died yesterday,” wrote 
Turgot to the Duchesse d’Anville; “she has not been 
living for more than a year.” 

Then Paris began to busy itself with wondering how 
this bourgeoise, who had made no secret of her origin, 
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had obtained such an amazing position and consideration, 
not only in Europe, but what was infinitely more difficult, 
among Parisian salonicres. 

“Tt was merely that she gave good dinners to artists 
and philosophers,” decided her enemies ; in that lay the 
whole secret of her influence. 

Three months passed. “Never had any one in a 
private situation of life, and with a moderate fortune, so 
many claims upon the remembrance of society as 
Madame Geoffrin,” wrote Grimm, “and yet, no sooner 
has she disappeared from the theatre of the world than 
she is almost forgotten.” 

But she was not quite forgotten. The Parisians of 
the salons, who, three months before, had been deciding 
that her claims to respect and consideration were based 
entirely on the two good dinners which she gave every 
week to her friends, were, in the December, stirred to a 
profound admiration of the dead saloniere, “ whose little 
nameless . . . acts of kindness and of love,” so carefully 
concealed during her lifetime were now revealed to the 
world by three of the people whom she had befriended. 

Thomas wrote an Eloge, the kind of lament so 
fashionable in Paris during the eighteenth century ; the 
Abbé Morellet, A Portrait of Madame Geoffrin; and 
d’Alembert, who did not write his to be sold, poured out 
avery sincere grief in, A Letter from M. d'Alembert to 
the Marquis de Condorcet upon Madame Geoffrin. 

Each of the three pamphlets was in praise of their dead 
friend. Combined, they made a record of such good-will 
and charity towards her fellow-men, that Paris, always 
easily moved, could talk of nothing for days but Madame 
Geoffrin and her benevolent deeds. Little acts of 
friendly help; her care of the poor; her practical 
sympathies for those in trouble; her timely assistance to 


struggling litterateurs—it was the chronicle of a life spent 
in doing good. 
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“Something more than mere dinners,” wrote the 
abbé in his Portrait, as an answer to carping enemies, 
“is requisite to supply the place which this amiable 
woman had in the world.” 

D’Alembert struck a deeper note. The loss of his 
friend was an acute personal grief to him, and a sincere 
affection rings in every word he has written of her. 

“ Such was my dear friend,” he concludes; “she whom 
society, whom humanity in every possible sense of the 
word, had the misfortune to lose, and whom I, more than 
any one have lost. She loved me as her son, and my 
confidence in her knew no bounds. ... With a heart 
yet full of the first loss I had sustained [Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse], I went every day to Madame Geoffrin to de- 
plore it with her. Her friendship heard and soothed me. 
. . . I used to pass all my evenings with the friend whom 
I had lost, and I could pass my mornings with her who 
yet remained to me. She is gone, and for me there is 
no longer either evening or morning. . . . Cruel circum- 
stances deprived me of seeing her to the very close of her 
life, and of soothing by my attentions the lingering end 
to which she was doomed. Her heart called me, but her 
mouth dared not obey her heart. I was condemned to 
lose her a year before those friends who closed her eyes. 
Let it be permitted me, at least, to address her spirit, if it 
can hear me, in the affecting words of Tacitus. 

“  . . Too few were the tears that honoured your last 
moments, and your eyes, as they closed for ever, sought 
in vain for mine which were not to be found, 

“Here, my friend, the pen drops from my hand, my 
eyes are filled with tears, I no longer see what I write. 


—Adieu.” 
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